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THE STREETS OF THE GHETTO 



I 

One of ^ Dominy's earliest recollections was his 
formal introduction to the Hebrew language. 
Mrs Lepstein, her fair hair decently covert 
by a huge, black wig, carried little Jacob Lepstein 
carefully wrapped up in a dingy talith, while 
David trudged sturdily at her side watching, 
with eyes already strangely observant, the 

Poverty -stricken pageant of Hester Street, 
acob was ten months older, but David was 
already a shade taller and a good deal stronger. 
Perhaps this partly accounted for a certain harsh- 
ness in the woman's manner when she spoke to 
the little lad, who often lingered to look at some 
fascinating object in the peddlers' hands or on 
the costermongers' carts. 

The Cheder or school was in an alley leading 
out of Hester Street. The first building as you 
turned out of the main thoroughfare was a large, 
but sadly dilapidated old house, the ground and 
first floors used as a warehouse by a manu- 
facturer of cheap furniture, the two upper stories 
dedicated to the noisy, untiring sewing-machine 
of the sweater. The school itself was in the 
basement, a sniall back room, practically a 
cellar. So dark it was, that even in the morning 
the solitary gas burner which hung low from the 
ceiling was lit. Under the gas stood a long, low 
table surrounded by benches, and a few chairs 
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on which sat the pupils — some fifteen or twenty 
black-eyed, solemn-faced little creatures. The 
teacher, a small, dark-haired man in a long, black 
coat and tall hat, came forward to meet the 
visitors. Mrs Lepstein pushed David, and bade 
him go forward to the table. Then, still holding 
Jake by the hand, she entered into a long and 
animated conversation with the teacher. 

When she had gone, the teacher led Jake to 
one of die benches ana lifted him on to it. As 
he did so, he heard a half-suppressed titter from 
the other boys. Following the direction of their 
eyes, he saw his other new pupil standing in his 
own place at the head of the table, holding the 
dreaded rod in his hand like a sceptre, and 
regarding the other urchins with an air of 
grave authority indescribably comic. Too much 
startled to scold, the teacher stared and muttered 
under his breath. "His brethren shall serve 
him." And David, looking up, smiled and 
nodded his head as though he understood. 

The first lesson was the Hebrew alphabet, and 
there were two little incidents connected with it 
that made it memorable. When the teacher 
took the large chart on which the sacred letters 
were printed, he opened a drawer and took out 
a little brown pot. Into this he dipped his finger, 
and as he laid the chart in front of Jake, he 
pushed the honey-laden finger between the 
child's lips. Whereupon David walked solemnly 
down behind the bench and leaning over, dipped 
his own small finder into the pot, and then sucked 
it vigorously. And again the teacher stared. 
He pointed, however, to the bench, and David 
gravely climbed up by the side of Jake. The 
other boys were further advanced, so the master 
devoted himself chiefly to these two. Jake was 
ignorant of the letters, but David knew them 
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THE STREETS OF THE GHETIX) 6 

perfectly and could even read a little. "So!" 
exclaimed the teacher, under his breath, "shall 
we here have a Rav ? " 

A church clock struck the hour. Instantly 
the children sprangf to their feet, yet instead of 
running out, linsfered near the latest arrivals. 
The teacher put up his hand and turned down 
the sfas. As he did so, a cent clattered down on 
the table in front of David who eagerly stretched 
out his little hand. But the teacher roufifhly 
pushed it aside, and handed the coin to Jake 
whose face flushed with joy. 

" See ! " cried the old man with an air of intense 
surprise, " what an angel has thrown down fin 
Himmel." 

In his delight, Jake managed to drop the 
precious coin. The teacher stooped to nnd it. 
Just as his fingers touched it, he heard a double 
clatter on the bench. Lifting his head hastily, 
he struck it sharply against the ed^e of the 
bench, but caught sight of D^vid laving down 
the rod on the table with one hand while in the 
other he held two cents. 

"Lord of the world! what have you been 
doing, little hog that you are ? " he screamed. 

David pointed solemnly to the gas pendant 
which was still swaying from his push. 

"Ze angel," he lisped, and then, after a pause, 
— "finHunmel." 



II 

On the fourth floor of a Suffolk Street tenement 
house the Lepsteins were installed in two rooms. 
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Besides the father and mother, there were four 
children of their own — and David, who was 
hardly kith and certainly not kin. His grand- 
father had died on the great liner that brought 
the Lepsteins to America. They had been kmd 
to the white^faced, hollow-chested old man, and 
with their friendliness something like awe had 
blended, for he had told them proudly that his 
dead son,* David s father, had been an lUoui ^a 
prodigy). The old man had given Morns 
Lepstein the thirty dollars which were all his 
wealth, and Morris in return had promised to be 
a father to the child. T^^^. P^'o^^se he fully 
intended to keep. His wife raised no objection. 
The money seemed to her a large sum, and the 
thought of the dead lUoui glorified the boy in 
her eyes. Probably, almost certainly, he would 
bring them a blessing. But when tney reached 
New York and graaually began to shed wigs 
and earlocks, and to dread the name of green- 
horn, when, as the Yiddish phrase runs, they 
began to **oyshgreen" themselves, the glory of 
the lUoui grew sadly dim, as also did the memory 
of the thirty dollars which soon melted away 
while Morris was hunting for work in the sweat 
shops. And as David throve in spite of all 
hardships, completely outshining Jake, maternal 
jealousy awoke, and the stranger grew more 
and more unwelcome. 

Before long, the boys were claimed for the 
public schools, and again the difference showed 
Itself. In spite of the year between them, David 
was put at once into a higher class. JFor this, 
he was partly indebted to Mrs Lepstein. Baby 
as he was, his little feet were constantly trudging 
the streets, on all kinds of family errands. In a 
few months he could find his way about the 
Jewish quarter as well as any man, and had 
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even extended his investigations to the Bowery. 
He made scores of friends, many among them 
boys of twice his own age, and he picked up 
English words and phrases with astonishing 
quickness. By the time he was turned seven he 
was already a breadwinner. 

Poor Mrs Lepstein, hard driven to make both 
ends meet, tried to be fair to the strang^er, but it 
irked her to see him bending over his school- 
books in the evening. 

" Pon my void," she cried one night, when 
things were looking blacker than usual, for 
work was slack, "one would think we have 
noting to do but to edzekate you. Are you goin' 
to be an lUoui ? " 

The boy looked up quickly.^ Then without a 
word bent oyer his books again. 

"Dovid'l," whined Jake, **show how you do 
dis ? " 

" Dere," said his mother pouring out a mug 
of sour cabbage soup, *'take your borshtch 
together, such frens, to be sure. ' 

And she smiled not unkindly, as the boys 
drank alternately with ostentatious fairness. 

'* May the Uppermost give us a lump of luck 
soon." she adcfed, "or there will be no more 
borsntch." And she sighed heavily. 

David looked up again with a curiously intent 
expression in his dark eyes, but said nothing. 

Half an hour later he put away his books, 
took his cap from the nail behind the door, and 
went out. 

A great idea had occurred to him. He had 
made friends with an old peddler who was gener- 
ally to be seen in Hester Street. The first thing 
to be done was to find old Solomon. This was 
an easy matter. The old man was standing, 
half asleep, in his accustomed place with a tray 
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of sabbath candles before him. David saw at 
once that the tray was almost full ; evidently 
business was very poor to-niffht. " They would 
buy of fMe," he murmured to nimself 

The old peddler woke up as the child stood in 
front of him staring at the tray, and greeted him 
with a smile. 

*' A pain to me I " he cried, " no one will buy. 
I TO home.'' 

' Reb Solomon," said David very earnestly, 
'*how much are those candles?" 

"Seven for five cents," answered the peddler, 
who thought the boy might have been sent out 
to buy them for the Sabbath. 

" How much do you pay for them ? " 
^ " Secrets ! " answered Solomon, screwing up 
his eyes with an expression of profound cun- 
ning. 

" Would you let me have a few — I'll go and 
sell them in Canal Street, and come back and 
pay you ? " 

The old man shook his head, energetically. 

"No, no, that's not pizness. But you can 
take these and walk up and down here and see if 
you can sell any." 

And he held out fourteen candles. 

David took off his cap, laid the candles care- 
fully inside it, and then stationing himself a few 
yards away, he began to imitate in his childish 
treble the cries of the peddlers. 

"Reb Yid! Reb Yid! Reb Yidl" he piped 
shrilly, "such fine candles and so sheep. Buy, 
buy these bu'ful candles." 

A tall, thin man in a long coat of rusty black, 
with a very high, black hat of vast antiquity, 
came up and paused, with one hand in his 
pocket. 

David ran him over with one swift glance. 
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" Seven for five cents — none sheeper in all the 
city," he piped. 

without a word the tall man handed over the 
five cents, and with a strange smile gave back 
one of the candles which the boy nad given 
him. 

" Keep it, little one," he murmured, "it is the 
gift of Shabbos." 

A few minutes later, another passer-by halted 
at the cry. This time it was a stout well-dressed 
woman with two small children clinging to her 
ample skirts. 

"Well, well," sh6 exclaimed, as she looked 
down at the quaint little figure, bareheaded, 
with eager, entreating eyes, the candles held up 
high in the old cap, " here is a piece of a salesman. 
How much, sir ? ' 

"Only a cent each," he answered without a 
moment's hesitation. 

The woman shook her head with a laugh. 

" Ah, Mr Salesman, you'll make your fortune," 
she cried, " I can't afford your prices." And she 
began to move on. 

David's heart fell and the tears stood in his 
eyes. 

"Oh, kind mother," he piped, "do buy my 
candles, so. good, so fine. See — " he counted 
rapidly — "one - two - three - four - five - six - seven - 
eight — you shall have them all for seven cents — 
such a light they will give, you shall see." 

The woman came back. 

"Alle right," she said, "that's pizness," and 
she counted out the cents. " And this is for lof," 
she added, giving him a big, red apple. 

David hurried back to his old peddler. 

"See Reb Solomon," he cried, showing the 
twelve cents, " what I have got for the fourteen 
candles." 
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The old man was astonished, but pretended to 
take it as a matter of course. 

"Ten cents for the candles," he mumbled, 
** and one for commeeshy makes eleven, and one 
for yourself." 

And he handed back the solitary coin, adding, 
as he saw the disappointment on the boy's face, 

" I will let you have thirty candles this time, 
and you can keep all you get, over a quarter." 

This was a hard calculation, but the boy made 
up his mind quickly. 

" May I go into Canal Street ?" he asked. 

"Not out of my sight," answered the old man 
decisively 

" Well, rU try again," said David. 

This time it was a hard struggle, and after an 
hour and a half he had only just got rid of the 
last two candles and had made exactly a quarter. 

But Reb Solomon had been thinking. 

By buying the candles in large quantities he 
and some oi his friends could get them at 40 
cents a hundred. 

This child in a couple of hours had sold forty- 
four candles for 37 cents, so that there was a profit 
of something like 20 cents on the little transaction. 
He had already given him one cent for himself, 
and he felt it would be politic to add another now. 
But it was a terrible wrench. He looked at the 
coins which he had spread on his tray. Then a 
sudden thought struck him. How could he be 
sure the boy was not cheating him ? 

" Are you sure vou did not get any more cents 
for all those candles, hey, little one?" he asked 
suspiciously. 

David s answer was to turn out his jacket 
pockets. 

"But your knickers ?" persisted the old man. 

Here also the answer was conclusive. One 
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pocket was sewn up, the other had a hole big 
enough to let the bov's fist go through. Reb 
Solomon grunted and lifted a cent doubtfully. 

"Well/ he said, "it wasn't in the agreement, 
but we must be charitable. You shall nave this, 
for yourself" 

Just at that moment he noticed a bulge in the 
laas vest. 

" What have you got there ? " he asked sharply, 
"pull it out." 

Rather sheepishly, David drew out the apple. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the old peddler, " that's what 
you've been doing with your profit then. No 
more for you." 

And he pocketed all the twenty-five cents. 

" But a good woman gave it to me," protested 
the boy as he saw Ats cent disappear in the 
ravenous pocket. 

" A plague into your bones, little liar," cried 
Reb Solomon, " bring me the good woman and 
you shall have the cent." 



Ill 

The avaricious old hawker soon found that he 
had over-reached himself ^ David hurried back 
to Suffolk Street, bursting with indignation. 
Even the apple which he loyally shared with 
Jake, failed to console him, nay, everv bit 
reminded him of how he had been robbed. As 
soon as Lepstein came in, the tale was poured 
into his ears. As it happened, he had found a 
job, and was in a more enterprising mood than 
usual. Late as it was, he went out and in half 
an hour came back with a parcel of candles. 
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*' There," he said to the delighted David» 
"now you can set up for yourseltT I got them 
through our good cantor ; we must pay him 
back before next Sabbath ; forty cents for the 
hundred." 

The next day as soon as school was over, the 
boy hurried to Hester Street, and taking up his 
position . at what he considered a safe distance 
from Reb Solomon, though well within earshot, 
he lifted his treble ''Reb Yid! Reb Yid! Reb 
Yid I Such fine candles and so sheep, only five 
cents for eight — eight for five cents." That 
night he sold forty, and though underselling 
Reb Solomon, still made nine cents profit. 

From that time, his school work, to which he 
had been devoted, began to suffer. Five nights 
in the week he spent on the side- walks, where he 
soon became a tamiliar figure and developed a 
quickness of repartee and a readiness of wit that 
secured him a number of " regulars." In spite 
of long hours, and poor feeding, he throve 
amazingly. His sturdy little frame, his strong, 
shapely legs often bare, the abundance of curly 
black hair which matched his splendid dark 
eyes, and the warm colour in his cheeks, all told 
of health and vigour. Perhaps the necessity he 
soon found laid upon him of learning to use his 
fists was of advantage to him in more ways than 
one. At any rate nis prowess in this respect 
won him a friend. One day— he was tnen 
nearly nine — ^he had ventured with a basket of 
fruit mto the Bowery, where he was attacked by 
an Irish boy who resented his inroad as an 
unlawful invasion. From verbal to pugilistic 
hostilities was an easy ^ transition. David s 
apples and his adversary's matches were soon 
tumbling after each other in the gutter, and 
when these had been collected, the boys hastily 
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adjourned up a convenient court and proceeded 
to settle the difficulty accordingr to immemorial 
usage. The Irishman was big and ]^ucky> and 
towered above the little Jew, but Uavid was 
quicker on his feet and fought with a fierce 
intensity which demoralised his opponent. But 
in the Bowery, David was off his beat, and the 
other boys who formed the ring were all hostile, 
and as they saw their champion hard pressed, 
began to hustle the stranger. Nothing daunted, 
the latter set his back to the wall and dared the 
lot to come on. 

** Faith, yeVe a plucky little divil, but your 
breeches are coming down," said one ot the 
bovs with a laugh. 

Hastily David examined the complicated 
arrangement of string which served him for 
braces, and found that the statement was only 
too true. And while he was makincr hurried 
repairs, there was a sudden whisper of warning 
— ^a policeman had looked up the entry. 
Instantly there was a rush and the crowd of 
boys had vanished. Only the victor was left, 
and — a little distance off — ^his basket, forgotten 
in the excitement of the battle, and now abso- 
lutely empty. 

The heat of combat was already beginning to 
cool, and this disaster was too much for the boy. 
Putting his arm up against the dirty wall he 
leaned nis forehead against it and began to sob. 
Just then a window only a few feet above him 
was opened and a couple of heads stretched 
out. 

" Don't cry, young un," said a verv pleasant, 
friendly voice, "what's the damage?' 

David turned up his face too startled to 
answer at once. Two men were looking down 
on him. One was a big, bald-headed fellow 
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with bushy eyebrows and a long^ red moustache. 
He had a sauare. hard face, and looked some- 
thincr of a figfhter nimself 

I' You stuck to them like a man, sonny," he 
said, and his voice was soft and melodious as 
that of a corn-crake, ''but you must learn to use 
your riffht better." 

The boy grinned through his tears. 

"I was keepin' it to finish him with," he said 
simply. 

" Well, you'll have to get a fresh stock, won't 
you?" asked the other man, and the boy 
recognised the pleasant voice that had spoken 
first, " what'U it cost ? " 

"Nearly a quarter," answered David, the 
tears rising to his eyes aeain as he looked at 
the empty basket, *' I'd onfy taken five cents." 

"Catch then," and a silver coin dropped into 
the dirty little palm. 

" O thank you, sir," cried David with a radiant 
smile, *' shall I give you the five cents ? " 

" There's honesty ! " grunted the bald man. 

" No ; keep the lot," answered the donor with 
a laugh. "But tell me this — ^you're a Jew, 
aren't you ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Go to Synagogue on 'Yom Kippur' don't 
you call it ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Do you know this ? " 

The speaker vanished^ for a moment, then 
re-appeared with a tin whistle in his hands. 

" Listen ! " he said, and began to play. 

"Why, that's the Kol Nidrei," cried David 
open-mouthed in astonishment. 

" There! " exclaimed the performer turning to 
his companion, "didn't I tell you I could play any 
mortal tune on it ? There's no one can touch me 
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on the penny whistle ; it was an old Jew taught 
me that air, years ago, in London. Good-bye, 
my lad, I daresay we shall meet again.*' 
And the window was shut down with a bang. 



IV 

When David was just turned ten, a series of 
revolutionary incidents broke the tenor of his 
life. First came the death of Jake. A weakly, 
sallow, unwholesome-looking boy, to outward 
view dull and uninteresting, so deaf that even at 
home it was not easy to hold much intercourse 
with him, he and David were yet the best of 
friends. Even when he lay half-unconscious, 
David s voice would rally his wandering senses, 
and win a smile more pitiful than tears. The 
feeling that some one really loved him, looked up 
to him as a hero, leaned upon him in trouble, 
this had unconsciously become the dearest and 
best thing in life to the stronger, healthier lad. 
When the sickly one was taken, it seemed as 
though all the meaning and zest had suddenly 
gone out of life. A child's grief has in it some- 
thing of the vague, formless dread which falls on 
one who has lost the path on the^ hills in dark- 
ness and storm. School, the side-walks, the 
shops, the stir and hurry of the busy streets, all 
seemed dull, stale, miserable, as he began to 
realise his loneliness. Ovef his bold, merry, self- 
reliant spirit there fell a cloud of numbness and 
apathy. For the first time his splendid physique 
broke down under the hardships which till then 
had seemed powerless to injure him. Night 
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after night in bitter winter weather he went out 
to his beati his head burning, his back and legs 
aching, and fierce stabs of pain piercing his 
chest. The jokes and chaflf of the side-walks 
became insupportable, and he wandered further 
and further away from his usual stands, return- 
ing home with his tray or his basket almost as 
heavy as when he set out. There he was greeted 
with harsh words, for the death of her eldest boy 
seemed to have hardened his mother, and the 
old iealousy of the stranger who had always 
outshone and had now survived him was 
intensified. As for Morris Lepstein, always a 
poor, colourless creature, the grinding work of 
the sweater's den had reduced him to a mere 
automaton who came and went, and ate and 
sl^t, unheeding and unheeded. 

in these dark days one kind hand was stretched 
out to the boy. Two rooms on the floor below, 
were occupied by a family named Walder. The 
husband was a printer employed on one of the 
Yiddish newspapers. He was looked upon with 
suspicion by most of his neighbours as being an 
"apikores* or freethinker, and indeed he was 
extremely lax in all religious observances. But 
David had made friends with the children who 
soon worshipped him for his merry ways and 
the wonderful tricks he could show them with 
string, and the faces be could cut out of a bit of 
orange-peel. His kindness to them won their 
mother's heart, and now, struck by the change 
in the boy, she asked him in one afternoon, and 
soon coaxed the secret of his sorrow from him. 
From that time there were very few days on 
which he did not cross their threshold. 

But one miserable evening when a cruel wind 
drove the frozen sleet like darts against the face, 
and the mud and slush were icy-cold even to 
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well-shod feet, David went out with his basket, 
too wretched even to halt on his wav down at 
the third floor. His head was throDbincr, and 
a strange, painful catch made every breath 
an agony. He dreaded the cold, the noisc^ and 
the dazzling lights that seemed to hurt him in 
different ways, but most of all he dreaded the 
jeers and laughter of his rivals who, intent on 
their own affairs, never noticed how ill he looked, 
but, if they thought about him at all, only 
thought him shamming or sulky. Never had 
his basket weighed so heavily, never had he felt 
so incapable of crying his wares or^ reckoning 
what his prices should be. His one idea was to 

get as far as possible from his usual beat. He 
ad a stock of oranges, nuts, and cheap sweets, 
so thatlthere was no need to stop in the Jewish 
quarter. Avoiding the main thoroughfares as 
much as possible, ne made his wav to Chatham 
Street and then drifted along the side-walks, 
scarcely making an effort to sell his goods, often 
standing still for sheer tiredness, and once at 
least, sitting down for quite a long time on a 
damp stone up a convenient entry. His knees 
trembled under him as he walked, and the street 
lamps danced in a yellow mist before his aching 
eyes. A drunken man lurched against him. In 
a moment the basket dropped from his nerveless 
grasp, and the lad himself followed it on to the 
slippery road, striking his head as he fell on the 
kerb. 



B 
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V 

When David came to himself again, his first 
thoug^ht was that he was asleep and dreaming. 
It was dark, yet not too dark for him to see that 
he was in a very big room with a number of beds 
in it. There was a glimmer of light in front of 
him which he first took to be a star, but presently 
recognised as a lamp of some kind turned low. 
As he began to realise that he was really awake, 
:he strangeness of his surroundings frightened 
\ lim, and he tried to raise himself on his dbow to 
ook about him, but found that he could onlv 
just turn himself round on to his side. As he fell 
back from weakness, a figure bent over his bed. 
It was a young woman dressed in a uniform. 
He could just see her face, and he^ thought she 
looked very kind as she smiled at him. 

"Drink this," she said, "and don't try to 
think ; you'll soon be all right now, if you go to 
sleep again." 

" AUe right," he murmured to himself. It was 
a phrase he had often heard in his Suffolk Street 
world. Then, glad to be told what to do, he 
closed his eyes and slept again. 

When next he awoke it was broad daylight. 
A big, bald-headed man with bushy eyebrows 
and a red moustache was standing by nis bed, 
and the lady in uniform just behind. 

As David looked up at the stranger, a 
confused sense of recognition struggled with the 
novelty of his surroundings. He wrinkled his 
forehead and rubbed his eyes with his fingers. 
Then he gave a weak little smile. 

"I'd have plugged him with my right if we'd 
have gone on another minute." 
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"The poor boy's still wandering," said the 
nurse in a low voice. 

"No, he isn't," answered the doctor with a 
laugh. "I know what he means. I thought 
his face seemed familiar. I remember him quite 
well now. I saw you having a fight with an 
Irishboy, didn't I ?"^ 

David smiled again, the scene was coming 
back in its details. 

"Yes. Big Mike. We made it up. Hes 
all right is Mike. What place is this ? How 
did I get here ? Where's the other man ? " 

"Too many questions," said the doctor, shak- 
ing his head. You've been ill and came here 
to be put right. Would you like to see the other 
man? ' 

The boy nodded vehemently. 

" Yes. He gave me a quarter. And couldn't 
he play that whistle ? " 

"I'll see if I can get him here; but now you 
must have lots of milk, and sleep all you 
can." 

Gradually the mists cleared away, and memory 
came back. Then he heard how he had been 
picked up in the street and brought to the 
nearest hospital. A sharp attack of pleurisy 
they called it, and for days it had been touch 
ana go. Even now, it would be weeks before he 
was fit to run about the streets again. 

They asked his name and his home address, 
and Dr Gordon — his friend of the bushy eye- 
brows — ^promised to call at Suffolk Street. And 
David begged that Mrs Walder might be told 
also. 

The next visiting day the printer's wife came 
to the hospital. David welcomed her with his 
brightest smile, and inquired eagerly after the 
children. But when he asked after his own 
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people, she became manifestly embarrassed. At 
last she managfed to break the news that the 
Lepsteins had gone right away — to Philadelphia 
she believed. A relative of Mrs Lepstein had 
written telling them of good work for the 
husband, and offering to aovance the money for 
their fares. It was then more than a week since 
they had gone. 

"Didn't they say anything about me?" the 
boy asked. 

*' He— he was a poor creature," she sniffed 
disdainfully, "and she — she had no heart." 

The boy lay back and a few tears fell down 
his cheeks. He was thinking of Jake. For the 
others he had no very great affection. They 
had taken every cent of nis earnings, and Mrs 
Lepstein, at any rate, had let him feel that he 
was no son of hers. His visitor, however, 
thought the tears were for his lost home. 

" Never mind, Dovid'I," she said, taking his 
hand in hers and using the diminutive that Jake 
had adopted, "you shall come to us. Israel has 
taken such a fancy to you, and the children too. 
We had a boy who died — " her voice trembled 
— "he would have been about your age — yes 
you shall come to us. I have said it." 



VI 

Now began a happier time for David. Indeed, 
long afterwards, he was wont to look back and 
pronounce the two or three years after his illness, 
the happiest of his life. Perhaps, by that time, 
distance had somewhat softened the hardships 
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of his boyhood, still the change from what had 
cfone before was very marked. As his wife said, 
Walder had taken a great fancy to the boy. 
She herself always associated him in her own 
mind with the dead lad whose place he seemed 
partly to fill, while Sadie and Gitl and Yossel 
simply worshipped him. Their kindness he 
repaid with a warmth of affection all the more 
demonstrative, because for so many years it had 
been so restrained and starved. He still had to 
attend his day school, but he was determined 
not to be a burden to his friends. Dr Gordon 
offered him a place in his house as knife and 
boot boy for a couple of hours before school, 
and as errand boy for a couple of hours 
after. For this he was paid a dollar a week and 
a good breakfast and supper, and the doctor 
saw that he had clothes to keep him warm and 
tidy. He was grenerally free by eight, and on 
most nights he went on to the side-walks again, 
and without much difficulty made another dollar 
a week, sometimes more. ^ More important than 
the change in outward circumstances was the 
new influence brought to bear on his character. 
Walder was a remarkable man. As a young 
man in Russia, he had incurred the suspicion of 
the orthodox by speaking Russian and culti- 
vating Gentile learning. Becoming involved in 
political agitations he nad been forced, though 
not unwilhngly, to leave his native land, and had 
brought his wife and one young child to New 
York, with large hopes, but little capital. Like 
many others, he had been throucfh the various 
stages of the greener's progress, had worked in 
the sweat-shop, had peddled in Long Island, 
had written sketches and tales for the Yiddish 
papers, and had finally obtained better paying 
work as a printer in the office of the Arbeiter- 
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stimme, a socialistic Yiddish paper. A man of 

real ability and stron&r character, his difficulties 

and disappointments had g^iven him the tongue 

but not the heart of a cynic. In Russia he had 

learned to criticise institutions : in America he 

extended the practice to individuals. Perhaps 

:his accounted for the fact that he was a very 

onely man. The caf6s of Canal Street knew 

lim not, nor the haunts of the socialists and 

anarchists. When his work was over, he 

hastened home, and all his leisure was spent in 

readings there or at the public libraries. 

Such was the boy's new friend, but the friend- 
ship was of slow growth. From the first, 
indeed, their relations were cordial, thoug^h for 
some time the man said little to the boy, but 
watched and listened when David was playing 
with the children or talking with their mother. 
And then, one evening when the boy had come 
in from his night's work in the streets, he called 
him to his side and asked him to do a rather 
difficult sum in percentages. David had not 
worked the rule at his school, but as soon as 
Walder explained it to him, he caught the idea, 
and not only supplied the answer, but eagerly 
asked for more. Walder, who in Russia haa 
been a schoolmaster, tried him in other subjects, 
but smart and intelligent as he showed himself 
in all, figures were evidently his strongest point. 
Indeed Walder had sometimes found it difficult 
not to feel piqued at the ease with which his 
pupil appreciated and applied rules and reason- 
ings that had taken the teacher both time and 
trouble to acquire. But the boy's loneliness and 
poverty and gratitude disarmed him, he vehe- 
mently reproached himself for the unworthy 
feeling, and made atonement to the unconscious 
cause of his backsliding by fresh advances in 
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friendliness. As he fougrht against it, the petty 
jealousy died down, and he began to feel pride 
and pleasure in the lad s progress, especially as 
he discerned in him capacities that seemed to 

gant to great possibilities in the future. As for 
avid, he looked up with reverence to his new 
teacher, though he, too, soon recognised that 
in figures, at any rate, he was the quicker and the 
surer. 



VII 

One morning when the schools were closed for 
the summer holidays, Walder proposed to David 
that they should go out for a stroll. '' I have a 
holiday too," he said, "and we both deserve it." 

The boy was more than willing, and soon 
after breakfast they set out. 

" Let us get away from Palestine for once," 
said Walder, "one can have too much even of 
cedars and olives and fried fish." 

" Where are we going ? " asked the boy. 

*' To Edom," was the only answer he got. 

They left behind them the dirt and squalor of 
the Ghetto, and entered the busy world of 
Broadway with its handsome shops and air of 
bustling prosperity. Every now and again 
Walder would pause before some plate glass 
window, and pomting to the name above the 
door would say with a smile — "Reb Yid." 
And David*s eyes kindled as he looked. 

After a while the shops were left behind, and 
they entered a region of^palaces — so they seemed 
to the lad — which grew larger and finer as they 
went on. Splendid houses they were, of massive 
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stone, with heavy porches and towers and green- 
houses, and beautiful cfardens surrounding: them. 
And as they walked along, Walder began to tell 
him about the owners of these houses. That 
one belonged to a Vanderbilt, and then followed 
the tale of the stout old Commodore. Here was 
Goltermann's house and another tale was forth- 
coming, and so on, from mansion to mansion. 

"What a lot of dollars they must have," said 
the boy with a curious little sigh, " thousands ! " 

" Millions ! some of them," returned Walder 
impressively. 

" They must be wonderfully clever." 

"I'll show you cleverer men before we've 
done." 

Gradually, under Walder's guidance, the 
scene began to change again. The houses 
became smaller, the streets narrower. They 
were working back to the east. Soon David 
recognised familiar landmarks. 

" Why this is Ryvington Street ! " he cried. 

At one of the tenement houses Walder stopped, 
and beckoning to the boy to follow, began to 
mount the dark and narrow stairs. Up and up 
they went till they reached the fifth floor. On 
the landing a slatternly girl stood, washing some 
crockery at the sink. ^ 

"Which is Mr Silkenstein's room?" asked 
Walder. 

The girl pointed to a door invisible in the 
darkness. Following her finger, however, the 
visitor found it and knocked. A high, sing-song 
voice replied, and Walder entered, with David 
close behind. 

It was a very small room and barely furnished. 
There was an old wooden bed in one corner and 
a wash tub in another. Then there was an iron 
stove, some bookshelves with a number of 
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folios and a few smaller books, a cupboard, and 
three chairs. Close to the window was a three- 
legged writing-table propped up against the wall. 
At this table sat an old man dressed in a very 
long and exceedingly rusty black coat. In front 
of him were three or four open books, and a half- 
empty plate. As they came in, a little, shrivelled 
old woman with a formidable black wig came 
from behind a curtain stretched across a corner 
of the room, took up the plate, looked at it 
closely, shook her head, and set it down again 
closer to the old man s arm. 

"Take it away, Sarah," he said in tKe same 
high-pitched tone, "I have had as much as I 
can eat. Bring me my pipe." 

The old woman would evidently have liked to 
argue the question, but the presence of visitors 
seemed to discompose her, and picking up the 
plate she vanished behind the curtain, whence 
she re-appeared in a minute with a long German 
pipe and a paper screw of tobacco. 

Her husband took the paper, filled the pipe 
carefully, and looked round for a light. Walder 
struck a match and lit the pipe. The old man 
drew a long, deep pull, closing nis eyes as though 
in a kind of ecstacy. Then he opened them and 
smiled. 

*' Peace to you, my brother ; " he said, '* is the 
Arbeiterstimme silent ? " 

" For one day, yes, thank Heaven," answered 
Walder, **and how is the grammar getting on?" 

The old man stooped and took from the floor 
at his side a large parcel covered in brown 
papqr. Slowly and with the utmost care he 
untied the knot and opened the cover. Inside 
was a mass of thin paper, filled with very fine, 
close writing. 

** Nearly a thousand," he murmured, as he 
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looked lovinsrly on the pages, ''more than half 
done. Ah!' he exclaimea sharply, as he bent 
down to look at a word that had caught his eye, 
'* that is wrong. How happy that I saw it ! " 

And takincf up a pen ne began, with the 
greatest deliberation, to make a correction. 
When he had finished, he leaned back, and took 
up his pipe again.^ 

"How quiet it is, here," exclaimed the visitor, 
for the room was at the back of the house, " I 
should mope to death shut in like this." 

"Ah," said the old scholar, "that is why I 
love the place. I can sit here and think and 
write, hour after hour, and every hour brings 
me nearer to the end of my task. If my 
life and my eyesight are spared to me for another 
year or two, it will be accomplished." At first 
he spoke in Hebrew, and David had some little 
difficulty in following what he said. Perhaps 
Walder guessed that this was so, for dropping 
into Yiddish, he said — 

" Reb Moshe, I have brought a boy with me, 
that he may see a real scholar." 

The old man flushed like a girl, and turned to 
the boy, speaking in Yiddish now. 

"So my lad, and what is it your will to be? 
Do you know your mind ? " 

David was still thinking of Fifth Avenue. 

" I think I should like to be very, very rich," 
he said. 

Reb Moshe frowned. 

"One of the mixed multitude," he muttered, 
"no true son of Z ion." 

Waldef's eyes twinkled. 

"Ah, Reb Moshe," he remarked quietly, "I 
think father Jacob was somewhat of the same 
mind even before he went down into Egypt." 

The old man made no direct answer. But he 
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laid down his pipe, turned to the boy and 
beckoned him near. Then he took hold of his 
hand and looked at him intently. After a 
minute or two of silence, he begfan to speak. 

" Listen my son, because my voice is, as it 
were, a voice from the grave, and wisdom is a 
tree that ffrows in the valley of the shadow. 
But I too have been a boy and I know what it 
is to have the warm blood leaping in the heart. 
The world is a wonderful place. It is a great 
battle-field where the weak are always lying to 
be trampled on by the horses and the guns and 
the conquering legions. Yet I have heard that 
in the silence of the night when the voice from 
Heaven, the blessed Bath-Kol, comes down to 
earth, she visits not the palace of the conqueror, 
but whispers her divine message into the ear of 
the suffering^ and the lonely. I, myselfi have 
heard her voice, and; though I was hungry and 
cold, my heart danced with joy. Riches I have 
never sought, but to be famous and honoured, 
when I was a young man that seemed to be all 
of life to me. Wow I know better. What saith 
the righteous man?" Here the homely face 
became transfigured, and the thin voice of age 
grew resonant as the words rolled out in the 
sacred tongue — 

'* Behold^ the fear of the Lord^ that is wisdom ; 
And to depart from evil is understanding!* 

For one moment the boy's eyes kindled. The 
next, he glanced round the room chill in its wey 
squalor, and the light died out of them. The 
old min watching him closely, dropped bis 
hand abruptly, laid down his pipe, and takinof 
up his pen said harshly, " I must to mv work, ' 
wnereupon they accepted their dismissal, opened 
the door, and went out. 
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** Where do the * cleverer ' people live ? " David 
asked, when they found themselves again in the 
street. 

** What do you mean ? " Walder had forgotten 
his chance remark. 

** You said you would show me cleverer people 
than the Vanderbilts, and Goltermann, and 
Gottheimer." 

"Oh, yes," answered Walder, '*well, I've done 
it. That old man we have just seen, is one of the 
cleverest men in New York. He's more than 
clever :^ he's great." 

David opened his eyes wide. 

**Whathashedone?" 

"He has written about three-quarters of the 
greatest Hebrew grammar in existence." 

" Will he get a lot of money for it ? " 

" I don't suppose he'll ever finish^ it. He 
wrote a smaller one, six years ago, and tried to get 
it published. When nobody would take it up, he 
set to work on this one, four or five times as 
big." 

"That seems a silly thing to do." 

"A great man generally does silly things — 
such suly things as no ordinary man would 
think of doing. Every now and then one^ of 
them turns out a success. Then the world hoists 
him on its big, broad back." 

"That Gottheimer house was a daisy," said 
David. 



VIH 

The time had come for David to leave school. 
For months before, his future career had been 
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discussed in Suffolk Street. The boy himself 
thought of little else. Mrs Walder interviewed 
the Principal of the school, who said that David 
was a perfect wonder at figures— by far the best 
in the school at mental arithmetic, and very fairly 
good all round. But, added the Principal, he 
really ought to specialise in mathematics — he 
might rise to anything. And when Mrs Walder 
spoke of his poverty and the necessity of earning 
his bread, the schoolmaster suggested that he 
should take up the teaching profession. In the 
case of such a promising boy there would be no 
difficulty about ways and means. The real 
difficulty, it soon became apparent, lay with the 
boy himself. The idea of becoming a teacher 
had no attractions for him. The fierce, eager life 
of the city, even as seen from the side- walks, had 
entered into his very blood. Walder's stories of 
the men who, starting with hardly more than he 
himself could earn, had built up gfreat businesses 
and were well on the way to Fifth Avenue, were 
constantly in his mind. 

He was now a big, strong, healthy boy, none 
the worse for his hospital experience. His life on 
the streets had taught him independence, and 
had powerfully developed his faculty of observa- 
tion. To ordinary seeming he was unusually 
alert^ quick-eyed, sometimes even mercurial. 
But there was another side to the boy. By 
inheritance, perhaps, from his lUoui father and 
generations of student ancestors, he had in a 
remarkable degree the faculties of concentration 
and sustained attention. A really difficult 

J)roblem in arithmetic would keep him enthralled 
or hours, forgetful even of meal- times. He had, 
too, a powerful if narrow imagination, and would 
brood for days over the questions which were 
beginning to confront him in life. Now that his 
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school-days were ending, all these questions were 
mergfed m one — dominant and absorbing — 
what was he to be and do? 

Of his ancestry he knew little or nothing. The 
Lepsteins had led him to suppose — by inference 
rather than by express statement — that they had 
adopted him from sheer benevolence, and even 
the fact that his father had been an lUoui was 
unknown to him. ^ Learning had not appeared 
to him in a very winsome guise. The teacher in 
his Cheder. ana the ancient scholars whom he had 
often watched sitting in the dingy cafds over their 
cider or sarsaparilla were none of them very 
attractive figures. And the suggestive contrast 
which Walder had planned for him, Fifth Avenue 
and the garret in Ryvington Street, had made a 
deep impression on him. Under the circum- 
stances, perhaps, the surprising thing was that 
learning should have made as strong an appeal to 
him as it did. For often, before his brooding 
thoughts, rose the vision of a boy who should 
march triumphantly to the head of every class, 
should go to coUejgre and become either a great 
doctor or a great lawyer, and then, i^rhaps — he 
was not quite sure about that — President of the 
United States. But so far already had the little 
Jew travelled from the traditions of his fathers, 
that he never thought of the Torah and the 
Talmud as a vocation. 

Sprung from^ the most religious of races, 
religion nad, as it seemed, almost passed him by. 
Morris Lepstein, poor creature though he was, 
had already in the old country been influenced 
by the Socialists and, as so often happened, the 
influence of his new teachers had weakened the 
ties of Judaism. The bitter struggle for a bare 
living in New York left him still more apathetic 
to anything beyond the incessant monotonous 
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toil of the sweat-shop, and indifferent to what 
went on within the home. 

His wife did at first try to keep up the forms 
of religion. The children were sent to the 
Hebrew school and to the Synaeogue. Gradu- 
ally, however, she too grew slack, and when 
iake died and the Bereavement Committee had 
ardly done as much as she expected, the house- 
hold ceased, except as to a few ancient customs, 
to be distinctively Jewish. 
The death of Jake exercised a stranjje but 
jwerful influence on David. The puny, ailing 
id had been endowed with something of the 
bent and genius for the spiritual, which has been 
the glory of his people. As soon as he could 
read, the Hebrew Bible became his greatest 
treasure. The great figures of the Old Testa- 
ment lived in nis imagination. Samaria and 
Jerusalem were as real to him as Hester Street, 
and infinitely dearer. 

Physically and intellectually inferior to David, 
he yet wielded an extraordinary influence over 
him. In fact it may safely be said that but for 
Jake, the younger boy would have grown ^ up 
absolutely irreligious. As it was, religion, 
strange and unintelligible though it seemed to 
him. Had yet a fascination, for tne thought of it 
was sure to call up the pathetic little figure of the 
dead boy. 



IX 

At midsummer David left school, and both 
the Principal and Dr Gordon promised to do 
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their best to find him a place. And it was while 
he was waiting that a new upheaval in his life 
surprised him. 

One evening when the children had gone to 
sleep, and Mrs Walder was out doing some late 
shopping, Walder pulled out of his pocket a 
letter. 

"Dovid'l," he said, for he too had of late 
adopted the diminutive, " I have some news to 
tell you, but whether good or ill, I don't know." 

David lifted inquiring eyes. He seldom 
wasted words. 

" I have been sumnioned ^ back to Russia. 
The wife s father has just died. She was his 
only child, and he must have been much wealthier 
than we supposed. So we shall no more^ be 
poor. But tor the present I have only just 
enough to pay our passages out. Otherwise I 
would offer to take you with us. As it is, we 
must go without you, but as soon as we are 
settled in the old home I will send you the 
passage money and, if you like, you can come 
over to us." 

It was a great shock to the boy, but he met it 
with the courage of a man. 

''Perhaps I shall be making my fortune by 
then," he said with a smile. 

"Yes, David, I want to speak to you about 
that. I believe you will make it some day. You 
have the will and you have the brains. Will 
and brains carry a man far. Don't stop in the 
Ghetto, David. '^ 

"What — become a Krisht?" asked the boy, 
astonished 

"Neither Krisht nor Yid; be a man. Look 
here, Dovid'l, I suppose I'm going back to 
the Gass. There will be a golden chain to 
hold me. But you are free. Do one thing or 
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the other. Be a Jew if you like, and then be 
one like Silkenstein — he's great — or be just a 
man and make your fortune. Don't be half- 
and-half. If you leave the Ghetto, shake its 
dust off your feet. Bv the way, what are you 

foingr to call yourself? I should drop the 
.epstein in any case if I were you. Make a 
new start with a new name. 

" Dr Gordon's going to find me a place," said 
the boy. '*I daresay ne'll find me a name as 
well." 

" Yes, follow him as close as you can. He's 
a clever man, and a kind one too. The children 
will miss you dreadfully, Dovid'l, especially 
Sadie; she thinks there's no one in the wide 
world like you. She nearlv cried to-night, big 
girl as she is, because you hadn't come m when 
she went to bed." 

David smiled. 

** I shall miss them too," he answered, "but I 
shan't forget. ^ When I'm rich I'll come and 
take them out riding, in my^ carriage and pair." 

**Ah," said Walcfer looking at nim intently, 
"you've made your choice, have you? It's to 
be the dollars, is it? Well, you know the 

Sroverb — * He who can pay, he has the say.' 
"here's a lot of truth in it. ' 



X 

David was right. Dr Gordon found him both 
a place and a name. Since he had left school, 
he had spent the greater part of the day in the 
doctor's nouse, making himself useful in many 

c 
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ways. One evening, shortly before the Walders 
sailed, he was sent for from the consultinsf-room, 
where he was dusting and arranginsr the books, 
to the smokingf-room, where he found the doctor 
with two friends. One he recognised instantly 
as the man who had played the Kol Nidrei on 
a tin whistle. The other was a thin, hard- 
faced man with iron-grey hair and sharp features. 
His face was clean-shaven, and under bushy, 
white eyebrows a pair of dark ejres looked out 
with a heavy, sombre expression of total 
indifference to what was going on around him. 
His dress without beincr shaoby was severely 
plain, and he wore an old-fashioned hair watch- 
chain. 

"David," said the doctor, "you're a lucky 
boy. You were lucky to be born a Jew. You 
were luckv to tumble on your head in Chatham 
Street. You were lucky to be thrown overboard 
by the Lepsteins ; you're luckier still because 

irou Ve got to strike out for jrourself ; and you're 
uckiest of all because you Ve got three good 
chances offered, and only to make your choice. 
I've been talking to these gentlemen about you. 
One of them has seen you before." 

David's eyes lit up. 

**I remember," he said, "the whistle— the 
Kol Nidreir 

"There, Hastings," exclaimed the doctor 
triumphantly. " I told you he'd remember." 

"Well, I don't see much in that," said the 
musician, " I remember him perfectly, and he's 
changed a good deal more than I have." 

The speaker was right. His was the kind of 
face that does not change quickly. By count of 
years he was no longer young, but his skin was 
fair, and free from lines as that of a boy. I ndeed, 
about his whole figure and manner there was an 
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air of youth and freshness that, when he smiled, 
became positively captivating. He was in 
evening dress, and the well-made, close-fitting 
clothes showed off the lines of his slim, lithe 
figure. 

'* Now sit down, David, and listen to me," 
said Gordon, '*for this is probably the most 
important half-hour in your life. YouVe been 
here with me for three or four years now, so I 
think I know something about you. I mean 
vou to have a chance of getting on in the world 
because I believe you are worth it. You know 
I'm a bachelor, and I don't mean to marry. If 
you like to take up science Til see you through 
college. You can come here and sleep upstairs, 
and be like a son in the house till you are through 
the course — then we shall have to talk things 
over again. That's one chance for you, David, 
but I don't want you to take it simply because 
it's my offer. You must hear the others and 
choose. Now listen to Mr Hastings." 

" Let us go into the other room," said Hastings, 
and putting his hand on the boy's shoulder, ^ 
him into the drawing-room. In one corner 
stood a piano scrupulously tuned, but very 
seldom used. Sitting down, he ran his fingers 
carelessly over the kevs. Then he began to 
;lay, while two men and a boy stood round and 
elt, as hundreds before them had felt, the magic 
of genius. All too soon for them he stopped, 
turned round on the stool, and addressed David. 

" There, did you hear what I was saying to 
you ? I'm a rolling stone and I want a boy to 
roll with me. I like the look of vou. Most Jews 
have music in them — it was a Jew gave me my 
first real lessons over in England. I'd like to 
pay hjm back by doing a g(x>d turn to a little 
Jew. If you take to music, so much the better. 



t 
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You shall be my best pupil. If not, you will 
see the world and I'll brins^ you up to be my 
secretary. Til pay you anytning Dr Gordon 
says. That's my oner." 

**And remember, David," said the doctor, 
"it's a biff one. There's hardly a band in the 
country tnat doesn't play Ferainando, and it's 
runnings now in London as well as over here. 
There's some moss to be made by rolling with 
Mr Hastings. Let's go back to the other room, 
shall we? It's cold in here. And Mr Gannett 
has something to say to you." 

When they were back in the cosy smoking- 
room and the cigars were relighted, the spare, 
solemn-faced stranger turned nis strange, dull 
eyes on David and began to speak in a dry, 
harsh voice. 

"I've heard about you, boy. from Dr Gordon. 
Of course I don't believe all I hear. He saved 
your life, I'm told. Very good of him of course, 
and its natural he should^ think it of some 
importance. But I never listen to what one 
person tells me about another. I take people 
as I find 'em. Now I'm a stockbroker. It's 
my business to make money, and I make it. I 
can do with a boy in my office, and if he's smart 
there's a chance for him. Four dollars a week 
to begin with. If you're not smart or won't 
work you'll be fired— quick, too. Dr Gordon 
says you may live with him for a bit ; very good 
of him of course, but that sort of thing don't 
appeal to me — it's not business. Still that's his 
concern, not mine." 

He stopped abruptly. David glanced in sore 
perplexity at his friend the doctor, who immedi- 
ately answered the mute appeal. 

"Yes, David, you must choose for yourself. 
Don't tnink about what will please me, or if you 
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do, my wish is that you choose what seems the 
best to you." 

Mr Gannett spoke once more. 

"There's knowledge," he said, looking at Dr 
Gordon, "and they say knowledge is power. Is 
it ? Ask your rabbis in Canal Street now much 
power theu* knowledge has given them. There's 
art" — he looked towards Hastings — "art is 
long, they say, perhaps that's why so manv 
foUow her in vain. Here is monev, and tkats 
power — the only real power — ^and it lasts as 
long as life — isn't that long enough? Hey, 
bov?" 

He spoke with such intensity of feeling that 
David stared up at him fascinated. Nor was 
the only change in voice. As the boy met the 
gaze of those strange eyes he was conscious of 
another change. It seemed to him as though 
the veil of dull indifference had suddenly been 
torn apart and the dark eyes kindled into an 
eager, passionate life. Then the veil dropped, 
and^ he heard the voice, cold and hard again, 
saying — 

Learning, art, money, which is it to be?" 

"Money,' said David, almost in a whisper. 



XI 

The musician laughed his clear boyish laugh, 
put his hand in his ppcket, pulled out a dollar 
and handed it to the lad. 

"There's a first instalment," he said, "at any 
rate art doesn't turn sulky." 

Mr Gannett felt in his coat pocket and drew 
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forth a small volume, which he solemnly presented 
to the boy. 

" There," he said, " that's my Bible Make it 
yours/* 

David looked at it curiously. It was a small 
brown book, with a picture, gilded on the cover, 
of a long-haired man in a frock coat, declaiming, 
with outstretched arms, and precariously throng 
on a huge pile of iron rails. Under these stood 
a couple of pigs facing each other and between 
them a large ear of ripe corn. At the bottom of 
all was a heap apparently intended to represent 
a mound of coins. 

The title page ran — 

BENNER'S PROPHECIES 

or 
FUTURE UPS AND DOWNS IN PRICES 



WSAT TEARS TO IfAKB IfONSY ON PIG-IRON, HOPS, CORN 

AND PROVISIONS. 



By SAMUEL BENNER 
An Ohio Farmer^ 

'* There is a time in the price of certain products and com* 
modities, 
Which, if taken by men at the advance, leads on to fortune ; 
And if taken at the decline, leads to bankruptcy and ruin.'' 



Mr Gannett walked across the room and 
looked over the boy's shoulder. 

" Turn over the pages," he said 

David obeyed. They seemed interminable 
lists of figures with, here and there, an oasis of 
reading matter. 
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**Got a good memory, boy?" Mr Gannett 



inquired. 
^'I ca 



can remember anything I want to," 
answered David simply. 

" Oh, can you ? That's one point in the game, 
then. Well, master that book and I'll treble 
your wages. ' 

The boy's eyes gleamed. 

•' May I have a week ? " 

"If you know it in six months I shan't 
grumble. By the way what's your name ? " 

"David, sir." 

" David— what ? " 

The boy looked at Gordon. 

"Ah," said the doctor, "we've been talking 
about that, haven't we ? The fact is, he doesn t 
know his surname. He's been calling himself 
Lepstein after some people with whom he used 
to live. We must find him another name. 
Shall it be a Jewish name, David ? " 

" Mr Walder advised not," answered the boy. 

His new master nodded his head approvingly. 

"Quite right," he said, "Moneys nothing to 
do with race. Take a name that tells no tales. 
That's another point in the game. And all the 
better if it's a bit out of the way." 

"He comes from Russia : why not Tschaikow- 
sky?" suggested Hastings. 

No," exclaimed Gordon, "he's chosen the 
earth, not the sky. I tell you what. He's a 
masterful young man ; call him Dominy. I saw 
the name over a shop in Concord and I thought 
it looked fine. It's Latin for master, David. 
Mind you live up to it." 

The boy nodded gravely. 

" I'll try to," he said. 



BOOK II 



THE CITIES OF EDOM 



I 

It was a beautiful May morningr when Dominy 
came down to his first breakfast in a London 
boarding-house. Even Bedford Place looked 
bright and attractive, and he thought, as he 
looked out of his bedroom window, that blooms- 
bury had been shamefully slandered. There 
was something staid and old-fashioned about 
the long row of comfortable, well-built, well-kept 
houses that appealed to him as a pleasant change 
from the atmosphere of hurry and hustle m 
which his days had hitherto been passed. He 
meant this coming to England to be a definite 
break in his life, and it pleased him to find the 
change thus suggested and accentuated by his 
external surroundings. The experience was 
repeated at the breakfast-table. Colonel Clark, 
a riew York acquaintance with whom he had 
come to Chester House, was late, so that 
he found himself surrounded by complete 
strangers. Fortunately, he did not suffer from 
shyness, and. in spite of his loneliness, was 
perfectly at his ease. He did not, however, 
take much part in the conversation, but as he 
listened, he was struck by a certain tone of 
quiet and leisure that seemed to him strangely 
attractive. It was as good, he told himselC as 
dawdling on deck and dreaming of compound 

interest. Then he found that Mrs Mowbray 
a 
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from her throne at the head of the table was 
addressing: him. 

" I hope you had a good night, Mr Dominv," 
she began, "you dont look a bit tired this 
morning," 

"I don't feel it," he answered, "we had a 
beautiful passage and it's very easy travelling." 

"Ah," said the lady, shaking her head, "you 
Americans think nothing of a^ few thousand 
miles. The mere notion of crossing the Atlantic 
makes me feel ill." 

Here, a stout, white-haired old gentleman 
with a roguish eye chimed in. 

" I remember a friend of mine, a St Louis man, 
who used to take a crossing just as most people 
take a pill. As soon as his tongue got a 
particular shade, he would write straight off to 
book his berth." 

'* Do you come from the other side ? " asked 
Dominy. 

" No, sir," answered the old gentleman, "but 
IVe been over, a good many times. A fine 
country and a fine people. A little too much in 
a hurry, that's the only thing I've got against 
them." 

"They're young," said Dominy. 

"Lucky devils — beg pardon, Mrs Mowbray — 
that they are. And our age has got into our 
bones — eh, Aggie ? '\ 

And he turned, with a sudden change of tone 
and expression, to an elderly lady who sat beside 
him. 

She smiled back. 

" I don't think it'll ever get into yours. You 
are the most incurable juvenile I have ever 



seen." 



"Yes, indeed," added Mrs Mowbray, "and 
we all hope Mr Jervis won't grow up too soon." 
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"Do you hear that?" — he appealed to 
Dominy — "Its lucky for them there are no 
bears about, nowadays.'* 

" Perhaps there are," sugrgested Dominy, who 
appreciated a joke if it even remotely approached 
the money market. ^ 

Mr Jervis gave him a quick, keen gflance. 

"Ah," he said, "but it's the prophets that 
get gobbled up in Wall Street." 

" Not always," returned Dominy with a serene, 
but fugitive smile. 

A few minutes later, Colonel and Mrs Clark 
came down, and the plans for the day began to 
be discussed. The Colonel, who knew his 
London well, though not quite so well, perhaps, 
as he imagined, offered to map out a course of 
sight-seeing for Dominy. 

"There's nothing like system," he declared, 
"There are two methods, and I really can't say 
which is the better. One is local — ^you divide 
the city into areas and locate the various objects 
of interest in each area — that's a very good 
way. Or you classify the objects themselves — 
Ecclesiastical buildings. Government buildings, 
Museums, Galleries, Open Spaces, and so on, 
and take them in detail. That takes longer, 
because you have to go over the same ground 
several times. I'll draw you up a time-table on 
either principle." 

But Dominy explained that as he hoped to 
settle down for good in England, he was in no 
hurry to exhaust all the wonders in a week. 
And, just then, he added, he had business in 
Mortimer Street W., wherever that might be. 

"Why," exclaimed Mr Jervis, "I'm going 
past Mortimer Street in ten minutes. I'll show 
you the way with pleasure." 

From Bedford Place to Mortimer Street is a 
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matter of a quarter of an hour's brisk walking, 
but in that brief space of time Mr Jervis 
managed to describe the salient characteristics 
of the twenty-odd boarders at Chester House, 
to say nothing of Mr and Mrs Mowbray and 
the servants. About himself and his sister he 
was apparently frank almost to recklessness. 

" Tm one of those anomalous cases — a, cheer- 
ful and contented failure. Why cheerful? 
Because I've got a perfect digestion. Why 
contented? Because I'm certain to make a hit 
some day, and I've waited so long that I can 
afford to wait a little longer. It's a very h^ppy 
position to be in.^ Every man has a certain 
number of disappointments written down against 
him in the book of fate. Well, I 've had so many 
that there can't be many more to come. Good 
Heavens I How I shall enjoy the turning of the 
tide! There's my sister Agatha too. What a 
woman! I used to say her purse was like the 
widow's cruse, but it's more than that — it's an 
incubator. If it weren't for her, we shouldn't 
have been able to live at Chester House. She 
keeps all my accounts and most of my cash. 
She's a wonderful woman." 

"It seems a very comfortable house," said 
Dominy, who preferred listening to talking. 

The remark sufficed to set his companion 
going again, and his exposition of the internal 
economy of Chester House was still unfinished 
when Dominy 's keen eyes caught sight of 69A, 
the number he was looking for. 
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II 

A little investigation revealed a tiny brass- 
plate— one of four— on the lintel of the door post, 
with the inscription Mr H. Mars^ary. ^ This 
was the name he was in search of, and ringing 
the bell immediately under the plate, he walked 
up the steep stairs to the third floor. He 
had sent on a letter of introduction, so that his 
call would hardly be a surprise. There were 
both bell and knocker on the door^ but after 
three peals had evoked no reply, the visitor came 
to the conclusion that the bell must be a practical 
joke. The knocker seemed at first as though it 
were another, but the second series of knocks 
was followed bv a loud click, and the door opened 
slowly about three or four inches. At the same 
time a voice, drawling but pleasant, called out — 
** Who's there ? What do you want ? Are you 
the printer's boy. and what the devil do you 
want if you are ? ' 

•'I'm not the printer's boy — my name is 
Dominy — I sent you a letter of introduction 
from Mr Hastings," shouted the visitor through 
the opening. 

Instantly the door flew open as though by 
magic, and a tall, broad-shouldered young man 
with fair, curlv hair, a long moustache, and a 
Vandyke beard, came^ with outstretched hand, 
from an inner room. 

"Come in, come in I" he cried, grasping 
Dominy 's hand and leading him inside, "how 
very stumd of me ! I have been expecting you, 
and yet I never put two and two together. 

The room into which he had introduced his 
visitor was long, but somehow narrow, and richly 
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furnished with Wardour Street antiquities. 
Dominy, who was not a connoisseur, tnougrht 
them vastly fine. 

'* Sit over^ there," said his host, pointing to a 
low armchair. Then going- to a cupboard, he 
brought out a tray with some tumblers, three or 
four sodas, and a bottle of whiskv. Without a 
word he compounded a drink and set the glass 
on a little table at Dominy's^ side. Then 
opening a box, he offered his visitor a cigar. 
After which, he mixed a glass for himself, and 
lit a cigar. Then he began to talk. 

*' Tm very pleased^ to see you, Mr Dominy," 
he began, shouting his remarks as if his visitor 
was deaf. " I saw Hastings not very long ago 
and he mentioned you — told me I might expect 
the pleasure of seeing you soon. Wonderful 
chap, Hastings, isn't he ? ' 

"He's extremely kind," said Dominy. 

" Yes, but he's more than that — he's clever, 
diabolically, demoniacally clever. Have you 
ever heard him play the^ piano ? " 

" Yes," answered Dominy with one of his rare 
smiles, "and I've heard him play the tin whistle 
too. 

" No, by Jove! have you ? " exclaimed Margary, 
" I'll be bound he made it sound like Pan s flute." 

"He made it sound fine," answered Dominy, 
on whom classical allusions were wasted. " Is he 
in London now, do you know ? " 

"I haven't seen him about for at least a 
month, but he's the most erratic creature 
imaginable. He may be at Ealing, Iceland, or 
the Sahara, one just as likely as the other. Now 
— ^let's see — you want to see the si5[hts, to hear 
the lions roar, and all that sort of thmg, eh ? " 

Dominy nodded. 

" Well, I suppose I oughtn't to say it, but you 
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really couldn't have come to a better shop. If 
there's one thing I do know, it is the lions and 
tigers, the serpents and the hogs. They are all 
quite tame with me, too. You shall hear them 
roar and hiss and grunt as gently as any sucking 
dove. Let's see — " he tooK a dainty little diary 
and turned the pages — |*next Monday's free- 
come and have lunch with me at the Cosmo- 
politan. I'll ask Leslie to meet you — he's 
member for Cockermouth or Cheltenham or 
Carlisle — I know it begins with a C. He'U take 
you to the House if you care to see it — I don't 
say hear, no one could possibly care to do that, 
unless he were stone deaf. Then we'll go out to 
St John's Wood, to Virtue's studio, Monday's a 
sort of At Home there, and you'll see a lot of 
bunnies — ^velvet coats and that sort of thincr, 
you know. Then we'll have dinner at Popanilla s, 
and if we have luck you ouj^ht to see some of the 
* literary ^ents ' — Cnamplam often goes there, I 
know. Heard of him ? ' 

" I'm afraid not. I've had no time to do any 
reading except for business." 

** Lucky chap ; there's only one thing worse 
than writing books, and that is reading them. 
But Champlain's worth seeing. He's going to 
be big — ^very big. some day. He'd be big if 
there were no such thing as the alphabet — it s in 
his blood. *Out of the road! Here I come.' 
That kind of man." 

Dominy's eyes grew luminous. 

"Ah I" he said in a half whisper, *'I know. 
I'd like to see kimr 

" So you shall. My little programmes gener- 
ally come off all ri&rht. Let's see : finance is 
your fi^ame, I think Hastings said. It's mine too, 
only I go about the matter in a roundabout way, 
and you, I suppose, go straight to the mark." 

P 
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Dominy smiled. The expression of his face, 
heavy as a rule, had become bricfht and alert. 

"Yes," he answered, "it's tne one thing I 
really care for, so of course I go for it." 

Tne other laughed. 

"YouVe engagingly frank about it, at any 
rate." 

" That's the way not to be believed, isn't it?" 
Dominy asked demurely. 

* ' Epigrams, eh ? That won't do. Trespassers 
will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the 
law." 



Ill 

Physically, the change from the boy Dovidl 
to the man Dominy was perfectly normal. He 
had been a strong, well-built lad, and he was 
just as strong ana well-built for his five-and- 
twentv years. His features were regular, his 
complexion somewhat dark, with a rich olive 
tinge in it, his eyes splendid — ^large and lustrous- 
black, with, ordinarily, a strange, abstracted, 
meditative expression in them. Only, now and 
again, when powerfully interested, they blazed 
forth, flashing and scintillating with light and 
fire. He enjoyed excellent health, had a fine 
appetite and well-developed muscles, with a 
broad, deep chest, and unusual powers of endur- 
ance. 

Mentally, his development had been less 
regular. From the time he entered Mr 
Gannett's office, all his faculties had been 
devoted to one single object — the accumulation 
of a fortune. The oroker, it will be remembered, 
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had offered to treble his wagres if he mastered 
Benners Prophecies in six months, and had 
chuckled at the boy's naive appreciation of his 
generosity. He forgot to take account of the 
stock from which the lad had sprung. For a 
month Dominy slaved at his task, going to bed 
late, and getting up early, and employing every 
moment thus gained, in assimilating- the in- 
digestible little brown book. Dr Gordon, who 
knew^ the conditions, watched the effort with 
keen interest. His position and feelings towards 
the boy were peculiar. He treated him practi- 
cally as though he had adopted him, but he was 
always careful to remind him that it was only 
till he was able to make a home for himself. In 
fact it^ sometimes seemed as though he were 
apologising to Dominy for the kindness he 
snowed him. 

"You're a *case,' you see," he said, "and 
that means a lot to a doctor. IVe cheated Death 
of you once, and I don't mean him to get back 
on me just yet, if I can help it. So I'll keep you 
under my eye for a bit longer." 

In answer to which, Dominy nodded gravely, 
looking the doctor full in the face^ with big, in- 
scrutable eyes, and, quite unconsciously, irritat- 
ing him almost beyond endurance. 

* He's as bad as a black cat," he grumbled to 
himself, "I declare I'm^ frightened of him. I 
believe he's got a devil and not one of the 
ordinary American kind either, but a strange, 
uncanny, Oriental one. Why can't he let his 
tongue loose, like a decent boy ? " . 

When a month had passed, Dominy presented 
himself before Mr Gannett and, offering the well- 
thumbed little brown volume, modestly remarked 
that he thought he knew it "pretty well." 

" * Pretty well' is no good, Mr Gannett told 
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him; 'mastered' was what I said, and six 
months I gave you." 

" I think I know it, sir," the boy answered. 

Whereupon Mr Gannett proceeded to test his 
knowledge, starting with some questions on the 
easier and more readable parts of the book, 
gradually advancing into the tangle of figures, 
from which Dominy eventually emerged with a 
few scratches, but, on the whole, in excellent 
condition. 

His master, who was secretly amazed at the 
boy's portentous memory, and at the evidence of 
intense and intelligent application, studiously 
concealed his feelings, and merely returned the 
book with the remark that it was not yet mastered. 
At the end of the week, however, Dominy found 
his wages doubled. The same evening he went 
to Dr Gordon and, without the smallest sign of 
pleasure or elation, told him of the increase, and 
gravdy asked whether he ought now to be finding 
a home for himself. 

*' When I want you to clear out, I'll give you a 
month's warning,' answered the doctor shortly. 

For the first month Dominy had been little 
more than an errand-boy. Then he was intro- 
duced to the routine clerk's work, and, a little later, 
was entrusted with a petty cash-book and 
allowed to handle quite considerable sums of 
money. Sharp as a needle, he quickly recognised 
that his honesty was being vigorously tested. 
The precaution was unnecessary. The snalt nots 
of the Ten Commandments, as far as he under- 
stood them, were to him a binding law. And 
behind them, far down in the depths of his heart, 
he was half-conscious of a great awe and reverence 
for the N ame that was not to be named. H e loved 
to think of the tremendous Being compared to 
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whom the Czar and the President were as grains 
of chaff, and his hungry soul fed on the thought 
that as one of the chosen seed all that vast i)ower 
was — on certain terms, no doubt — enlisted in his 
cause. This faith — if that is the right word to 
use — was encouraged by the rapiditv of his rise 
after all the hardships of his boyhooci. Cold and 
repelling as Mr Gannett's manners invariably 
were, it was soon recognised by the staff that 
the newcomer was a favourite. Within six 
months he was promoted to the office immediately 
adjoining Mr Gannett's room. Gradually he was 
introduced even to this sacred spot itself. Acting 
on a hint from Dr Gordon, Dominy had appliea 
himself, with his usual concentration of energy, 
to shorthand, and was already a fluent and 
confident writer. His proficiency in this respect 
came as a surprise to his employer, who, without 
saying a word, immediatdy added a dollar to his 
weekly waee. Six months later, the confidential 
clerk, who had for years acted as private secretary 
to the head of the firm, was dismissed at a 
moment s notice with a cjuarter's salary, and 
Dominy was installed in his place* 

" Mind," said Mr Gannett, regarding him with 
his wonted air of chill aloofness, '*as Pritchard 
went, so will you go as soon as IVe no use for 
you. Tm not a philanthropist." 

" I understand," said Dominy quietly, thoug[h 
le could hardly realise that he was to start in 
lis new position at Si 500 a year. 

Once more the boy asked Dr Gordon whether 
the time had come to leave. 

"Of course you can go when you want to," 
was the answer, ^' Do you want tor" 

**No, sir," answered Dominv, and the doctor 
looking closely at him, thought he saw an unusual 
brightness in his eyes. 
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** Shouldn't wonder if the young sphinx has a 
heart after all," he said to himself. Then aloud, 

** Well, I should wait then, if I were you, till I 
was told to go" 

By this time Dominy was a wefl-CTown, 
healthy-looking lad of seventeen. For his health 
he was largely indebted to the doctor, who insisted 
on a cold bath in the morning, wholesome food, 
and a certain amount of exercise. These rules 
the boy obeyed with his usual grave punctuality, 
but secretly he chafed at the waste of time they 
involved. He was now engaged in mastering 
French and German, and had begun to study the 
various stocks, especially those of the great 
railways. He made elaborate charts of their 
fluctuations, and watched them from day to day 
with rapt and eager attention. He reaa almost 
from cover to cover every financial paper or 
column that fell in his way. Nor did he disdain 
the lighter and more trivial aspects of the subject. 
While newspaper or conversational gossip about 
politicians or literary characters left him absol- 
utely uninterested, the mention of a financier in 
the train or in the printed page instantly compelled 
his attention. It was a memorable day when he 
invested five hundred dollars, the result of three 
years' careful saving, on a month s option in 
Milwaukees. To outward seeming there was 
no change in the cool, pleasant-mannered, atten- 
tive clerk, who went about his work auick, 
accurate, impassive as ever. But beneath the 
surface, ne felt the glow and rapture of a splendid 
excitement. It was really his first experience of 
speculation. As a small boy, he had been too 
poor to risk his cents in any of the small gambles 
with which the boys of the pavement relieved the 
tedium of their hard labour, and later, Walder s 
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advice had kept him from cards and sweepstakes. 
The sombre clouds which had darkened all his 
childhood had lifted when he entered the broker's 
office, and already, far ahead, he saw the promise 
of a cfreat fortune shining like a glorious sun ; but 
still His life was very grey, the days moved slowly, 
and the promise of the future seemed infinitely 
remote. And now, suddenly, colour and swilt 
movement flashed into his life. Behind the routine 
of the office, which was neither attractive nor 
distasteful, he knew there were dancing rows of 
shining figures, the signs and symbols of his 
triumph now close at hand. So confident was 
he of success that he could afford to dwell upon 
and discount the possibility of failure. Endless 
possibilities of constantly increasing gain revealed 
themselves as soon as he allowed himself 
to indulge in dreams. And with these dreams 
there was blended such an absolute certainty 
of their realisation that instead of enervating, 
they seemed to brace and fortify his resolu- 
tion. 

That first option, however, proved only a 
moderate success, for, constraining himself to 
prudence, he sold against it prematurely, and 
came out onlv some two hundred dollars to 
the good. When the subsequent course of the 
market showed him that he might easily have 
made treble the amount, he hurled at himself 
every English and Yiddish synonym for coward, 
and made a solemn resolution against over- 
prudence. He also bought an elaborate treatise 
on the theory of options, and in a few days knew 
it from cover to cover. Now began a series of 
delightful experiments in which, with more than 
the ardour of a scientific investigator, he tested 
every conceivable manipulation that could be 
secured by all the varieties of options. His 
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success astonished, but did not satisfy, him. 
Vyhen the sudden death of Dr Gordon left 
him without a home, he had no real need of 
the five thousand dollars bequeathed him by 
the doctor's will. He was, for a youn? fellow 
under nineteen, more than comfortably off. 

Neither the death of his self-appointed 
guardian nor his own steady progress along 
the road to fortune interfered with his regular 
work in Mr Gannett's ofHce. By the time he 
attained his maioritv he was earning a salary 
of two thousand, dollars, and was entrusted with 
many pieces of confidential business outside 
the ordinary of5fice work routine. One of these 
commissions had strange and far-reaching con- 
seauences. 

Among the many irons which the shrewd old 
Wall Street broker kept warming in the fire, 
was a mining property in Arizona. ^ Something 
had arisen which made him suspicious as to 
the way in which the work was being carried 
on, and he showed his opinion of Dominy 
by sending him down to observe and report. 
It was a difficult task and one that needed 
both tact and resolution, but it was a splendid 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of mining 
operations at first hand, and the young clerk 
welcomed it eagerly. Within a week he had 
all the details at his finders' ends, and sent a 
report to Mr Gannett, which, artless though it 
was in phraseology, that astute gentleman 
recognised as masterly. But he also^ found 
time to observe facts outside his mission, of 
which his report contained no mention. He 
saw the wanton waste of splendid timber, and 
realised that here was that rarest of rare tnings. 
an article of great value which was to be haa 
almost for the asking. For two dollars and a 
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half, a srenerous gfovernment would make over 
an acre of the finest timber land in the world, 
while a single tree was often worth a hundred 
dollars. That year he, for the first time, spent 
his holiday in travel. In his usual methodical 
way he besfan to study. The volume of the 
United States Census dealing: with the forest 
lands became his Bible, and when he had 
assimilated its ^ contents, he mapped out a 
scheme by which, utilising^ his holidays for 
the purpose, he migfht see for himself the 

freat timber centres. The spruce of the Upper 
ludson ; the white pine of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts ; tne maple, beech, and ash, 
of Vermont; the cedar, birch, and larch, of 
Maine, as well as the red wood and bisT trees 
of the Pacific States — ^he saw them all in their 

iflory and their ruin. He saw the sky darkened 
or days together with the smoke of forest fires 
kindled heoilessly or of set purpose, and his 
very soul, or what he took for sucn, was wrung 
with agony as he thought of the hideous waste. 
By this time he was already a capitalist on a 
small scale, and before his survey was finished, 
he owned several hundred-and-sixty-acre lots 
under the Acts, and held, besides, interests^ in 
half-a-dozen lumber and logging companies. 
Already he had besrun to dream of something 
like a vast comer in timber. Every year the 
axe of the lumberman and the forest fires were 
driving up the value of the still unwasted lands, 
and before very long they would be veritable 
gold mines. 

Year by year his fortune grew. Some losses, 
of course, ne suffered, but they were, rare and 
slight. His instinct^ for market fluctuations 
seemed almost unerring, and as he had no 
extravagances, the bulk of his earnings went 
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immediately to swell his investments or enlarge 
the scope of his si>eculations. 

One eyeningr, just as he was preparing to 
leave business, the whistle .of the speakingr-tube 
sounded in his room. It was Mr Gannett, who 
wished to speak to him before he left. 

Thinking it must be some letter that had been 
forgotten, he took up his note-book and hurried 
to the inner office. There, dry and wizened, 
with wrinkled, parchment skin, and eyes cold 
and inscrutable as ever, sat Mr Gannett. ^ 

He motioned Dominy to a chair facing him. 

'* How long have you been here ? " he asked. 

"Ten years exactly." 

"Ah! A long time. And what am I paying 
you? 

" Two thousand five hundred dollars." 

"Ahr* repeated the old man, "too much for 
a boy ; not enough for a man. Too much for a 
clerk ; not enough for a partner." As he spoke, 
he lifted his eyes and looked full at Dominy 
with such a penetrating, insistent gaze that the 
young man felt quite disconcerted. 

"/ know too much, and you know too much," 
said the head of the firm, after a long pause. 
I don't quite understand what you mean, 



sir." 



Mr Gannett had waited as though he expected 
some answer, but Dominy could do no more 
than mark time. He suddenly realised that 
this was a crisis, and the face of the long- 
forgotten Pritchard rose out of the buried past. 

' You are on the market, and tn the market, 
and once or twice lately you have been behind 
the market," Mr Gannett went on, speakingr 
very slowly in his dreary, creaking voice, but 
driving- in his emphatic words Tike a man 
stabbing at a tree with his knife. 
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Dominy said nothing, and the other continued, 

"That's clever, for you can't have much to 
sramble with yet, but it's not wise. It's never 
wise to be in a hurry. You may^ get to ^ the 
cross-roads before Fortune, and miss the jade 
altogether. Plenty of men do. But even if you 
do, 1 fancy she'll run after you. She's got some- 
thing for you. I'm sure, a blessing or a curse, I 
don't know which." 

Here he stopped, and there was another long 
pause. Then ne fumbled in his coat pocket and 
pulled out the latest edition of his beloved 
Benner. 

"I've always liked^ you, David," he said, and 
the name made Dominy start ; it was years since 
anyone had called him by it. " Ever since you 
tackled our friend here. I'm a lonely man, and 
I'm glad of it.^ I've managed to get on a good 
many years without a heart, and I can't afford 
to set one up now. But I could have done with 
you for a son, I could indeed. And yet I'm 
going to send you off. But I'd like to part on 
good^terms "-there was something almosT wist- 
ful in his voice — " I don't want a partner. 
There'll never be more than one king in this 
office, and I don't want you next door — you 
know too many of my secrets. I should have 
to fight you. You might win — your blood's 
warmer and your brain is nearly as cool, but 
you'd have some scars. Now here's my offer. 
You clear out of this — go over to London, 
there's ijlenty to be made there, if they are a bit 
old-fashioned. That will just about give us 
elbow-room. And take with you the old man's 
draft for fifty thousand dollars. That's the offer 
— take it or leave it." 

And Dominy, ^ who never hesitated, except 
over trifles, took it. 
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Before he left, he shared his own great secret 
with Mr Gannett. He knew it was a politic 
thing to do, but self-interest was, in this case, 
not his only object He felt that the old man 
had treated him handsomely, and the impulse to 
make some return was strong in him. So, 
with^ a large outline map whioi he had with 
infinite toil and patience filled in, he explained 
the plans he had already formed for cornering 
the timber of North America. 

"It's the same everyvidiere," he said simply. 
"You can get the land for a song and every 
year it will double in value." 

" But the Acts ? " objected the old man. 

"Oh the Acts?" answered the young man, 
" there Ve as dead as the lumber. No one pays 
any heed to them. If you take it up with me, 
we can form a dozen new companies to-morrow." 

" rU think it over," said Mr Gannett. 

Dominy thought he knew what the issue 
would be. No business man, least of all, one so 
shrewd and resolute at his late employer, would 
pass by such an opportunity. Probably this 
would put an end to the idea of his own trans- 
ference to London. For some reasons he would 
be sorry. Sanguine and self-reliant, the idea of 
striking out for himself in a new sphere was 
attractive to him. 

He need not have been afraid. After three 
days' silence, Mr Gannett called him in again 
ana announced his decision. 

"I'm too old, David," he said, and again the 
wistful note surprised the listener, "Its great — 
your plan, but you must work it by yourself. It 
ought to make you the richest man in the world, 
if you don't go too fast. And the quieter you 
keep, the better for your chances. It will be 
better for you to work it from London than here. 
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And you're too big for this office. I was quite 
rigrht — I grenerally am. But I tell you what. 
Any money you want for this business up to 
half a million, you can have at 5 per cent.^ with- 
out security. There's not another man in the 
world rd trust as far as that. But I'm a good 
judge of man-flesh." 



IV 

Within a week Dominy had shaken down and 
felt^ <iuite at home in Chester House. ^ The 
ladies, indeed, found him reserved and taciturn, 
and Miss Carlyon, the autocrat of the drawing- 
room, openly expressed her belief that he had 
something on his mind. The smoking-room, 
however, pronounced him a very good fellow, 
a capital listener, with plenty to say when he 
chose. 

A few days he spent in sight-seeing. Margary 
proved an admirable guide, and introduced him 
to a score of notorieties,^ among whom'Jwere 
Virtue the R.A., Champlain the rising novelist, 
and Quite a crowd of journalists and politicians. 
Of these new acquaintances there were two 
who made a strong impression on him. One 
was Champlain, tne otner a financier named 
Baskervil, a short, stout, florid man with coarse 
complexion, ill-kempt, sandy hair, prominent 
eyes, and a strong, clear voice. As soon as he 
set eyes on this man, Dominy felt sure that he 
was a money-hunter, and he speedily found out 
that his instmct was correct. 

** Baskervil?" exclaimed Margary, "why, of 
course» he* s one after your own heart He s on 
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the Board of half-a-dozen companies, and they say 
he runs a hig bucket-shop in tne City. He's just 
about as sharp as they make them, and, heavy 
and clumsy as he looks, he's kissed the Blarney 
stone to some purpose, I can tell you. He's 
talked at least a couple of juries off their feet, 
and there are not many lawyers he can't give 
points to. He's a useful man to know, but you 
want to keep your eyes open." 

Dominy nodded, but thought it unnecessary 
to mention the fact that he had already been 
invited to dinner at Portland Place, where Mr 
Baskervil had a solid-looking, handsomdv fur- 
nished house. For him Dominy felt no admira- 
tion at all. He had seen the type before, and 
he was still young enough to befieve that men 
can be grouped and classified like flowers. But 
he thought he might be a very useful business 
acquaintance, and he was not in the least 
alarmed bv Margary's final hint. For Cham- 
plain, on the other hand, he conceived a genuine 
admiration. Not for the first time he felt a 
sharp pang as he thought of his own ignorance 
of what he called "learning," and he half made 
up his mind to try and remedy the defect. He 
sought Margary's advice with much humility, 
but he could hardly have chosen a less helpful 
confessor. That graceless, though good-natured, 
young man thoup^ht he could discern the 
elements of a comic situation, and urged him 
to study Sartor Resartus. It was, he said, a 
touchstone of the power to appreciate literature. 
Dominy meeklv obeyed, purchased the book, 
and after a week's strenuous effort, laid it sadly 
aside, feeling that here was something far more 
indigestible than Benner s Prophecies. This 
failure, however, only increased his admiration 
for Champlain, who was, he instinctively felt, 
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close to the throne in a realm so hard to enter. 
And the novelist, who was, as he put it himsedf, 
accessible to all men as a matter of business, 
treated him with marked kindness, discerning 
with his quick and almost faultless insis^ht 
unusual powers and possibilities in the youngr 
Jew. 



V 

The invitation to Portland Place gave Dominy 
a good deal of anxiety. ^ Beneath the apparent 
imperturbability, and side by side witn the 
resolute will, there was a nervous, anxious 
temperament, ruled and ffoverned, but never 
banished. Even during the last two or three 
years at New York, when he was living in a 
comfortable boarding-house and was more than 
comfortably off, he had kept almost entirely 
to himself out of business^ hours. Of the 
manners and habits of fashionable society he 
knew very little indeed. It was, however, one 
of his fixed principles never to hesitate about 
disclosing his ignorance when there was an oppor- 
tunity of gaining^ knowledge, unless, indeed, 
some pecuniary risk were involved. In the 
present case, therefore,^ he made no difficulty 
about confiding his anxieties to Margary, who 
not only introduced him to a tailor, but gave 
him some elementary, but very useful hints, on 
"how to behave." These Dominy mastered 
with the same scrupulous care that he bestowed 
on market fluctuations and other matters of high 
importance. 
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^ Mamary had not been fifuiltjr of any exaspera- 
tion in nis description of Mr Timothy BaskerviL 
This eminent financier was known in many 
city circles as the Kangaroo, because of the 
spasmodic and often totally unexpected move- 
ments by which his career developed. Once, if not 
twice, he had definitely and unmistakably failed, 
and often he lay^ for a considerable time in the 
trough of financial depression. Then, just as 
his affectionate friends were composing his 
obituary, he would emerge from obscurity and 
with a broad and tolerant smile^ take his seat 
under the limelight At this particular juncture 
the lantern was full upon him. He had iust 
launched the Madrid Omnibus Company, wnich 
was to link up the various railway stations and 
carry passengers at uniform zone rates. The 
'' front page' had been unusuallv imposing and, 
in spite of croaking critics, the shares were 
already at a premium. Then the British and 
Foreign Share Market, the institution which 
Margary had irreverently spoken of as a big 
bucket-shop, was understood to be doing a 
roaring business, and its advertisements were 
in every paper and magastine throughout the 
country. It was matter of common knowledge 
that he was diligently nursing an East London 
constituency with a view to a bye-election which 
might be sprung upon the party at any moment, 
and he was certainly spending money like water 
in it. He was an untidv looking person, who 
never appeared really well-groomed, though his 
clothes always came from Poole's. Even his 
watch-chain, a heavy i8-carat curb, had a 
brassy appearance, and the diamond in his ring, 
as soon as he put it on, seemed only an in- 
different imitation of the real thing. His eyes 
were a light grey, and they looked forth on the 
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world with a certain bleak alertness which went 
ill with the resolute smile that clung- to his lips. 
His voice was certainly one of his assets, it was 
such a singular and delightful contrast to his 
presence. Clear and refined, it seemed just 
fitted for the drawing-room, and yet it easily 
filled the largest hall. It had, too, certain notes 
that were curiously persuasive, and it lent itself 
with wonderful versatility to simple narrative, 
elaborate sarcasm, or fierce invective. 

Mr Baskervil certainly made the most of 
these hours of prosperity. Naturally of a 
sociable disposition, he had also a truly vulgar 
fondness for display. He loved to see his name 
in the papers, and any compliment was gold 
to him that was big and bright enough 
to glitter. Busy as he was, he yet managed^ to 
find time for almost every fashionable fimction 
to which his assurance or his money could gain 
him admission. Hence it was that Dominy 
met him at Virtue's, for that eminent R.A. was 
commissioned to paint the portrait of Miss 
Serena Baskervil, and it was quite understood 
that if the result were satisfactory and the 
picture hung in the next Academy, her father, 
and possibly his wife, would submit them- 
selves to the ordeal. Margary, eager for 
"types" and not insensible to the charms of 
a good dinner, was very affable to the financier, 
and introduced Dominy with the remark, 
" They grow their millionaires young in 
America, don't they?" 

Mr^ Baskervil shook hands and^ bustled away, 
but his keen eye kept Dominy in sight, and while 
Margary was engaged in feeding a dowager, he 
came up again to the young American and 
entered into a brief conversation with him, a con- 
versation 'which lasted, perhaps, a couple of 

£ 
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minutes. Then, after findings out Dominy's 
address, he bustled away. 

Two or three days later Dominy was surprised 
to receive a note from his casual acquaintance. 
'* Dear Mr Dominy," it ran, " I was very much 
interested in our brief conversation the other 
afternoon, and I should be very glad to make 
your further acquaintance. Possibly I might be 
able to be of some use to you, as I understand 
you are a stranger in London. If you will look 
m next Thursday and have a steak with us at 
7. 30, 1 shall be glad to see you. — Yours faithfully, 
Timothy Baskervil." 

On Thursday evening Dominy, acting on 
Margary's instructions, presented himself at 
Portland Place some ten minutes late, a sin 
against punctuality which it cost him a great 
effort to commit. He was shown into the 
drawing-room, where he found two ladies, one 
short and stout, the other rather tall and thin. 
It had never occurred to the visitor that he might 
find his host absent, and unaccustomed as he 
was to the society of ladies, his heart fell. 
Fortunately his face never betrayed him, and he 
advanced with a measured and apparently con- 
fident step as though he had been born in 
evening dress, though all the time he was 
tortured by doubts as to his shirt-front and tie. 

The stout lady rose and came to meet him 
with outstretched hand and a pleasant, almost 
jovial smile. Her dress was a violent pink, 
softened in some degree by a profusion of lace. 
Her fingers were covered with rings, and heavy 
bracelets adorned her wrists. Her face was red, 
but the expression was kind and friendly. 

" How de do, Mr Dom — Dom — " 

" Dominy," prompted a clear, thin voice. 

"Yes, Mr uominy, of course. Vm afraid 
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you'll have to wait for your dinner. Mr Basker- 
vil isn't in yet, but he won't be long. I'm sure. 
Sit down, won't you? Oh yes, this is our 
daughter. Serena, my dear, you've heard Papa 
speak of Mr Dominy, haven t you ? " 

Miss Baskervil looked up at the young man 
and smiled. 

" Rather," she said, as he made a stiff little 
bow, **it seemed to be a case of love at 
first sight : on his part, of course, I mean," she 
added. 

''On mine too," said Dominy not very con- 
vincingly. 

In figure and general appearance she seemed 
curiously unlike either father or mother, and yet 
from the first moment he set eyes upon her, he 
was tormented by a feeling that in some way or 
other her face was familiar to him. Her figure 
was slight, her features small, and the outlines 
of her face were sharp and thin. Her hair was a 
rich brown, with tints of a warmer and brighter 
colour. Her complexion was brilliant enough to 
be a triumph either of nature or of art, while her 

hands and feet were extremely sniall and beauti- 

fully shaped. Such a contrast did she preMntj.HE nkw yop 

to the elder lady, that, involuntarily, the visitor's 

eyes travelled from one to the otner and oalKJBLIC LlBIl 

again. But he was quite disconcerted w|ien, 

with a laugh, Mrs Baskervil exclaimed : 

** Ah, I know what you're thinking. Not nAichAwoi, lbnox a 
likeness between mother and daughter. Well™^^ foundat 
you see that's not to be wondered at. Serefta^ 
mother was a beauty, and I'm not, and never 
was. But I've always had a fine appet 




just now I'm not likely to forget it in aJiurFy**' * «<0/> »^^ 
And she laughed again, a hearty. 3o\l^fLVgh.^t rff^^^*?^ 
Dominy 's eyes were on the girl, an^«fft^^ j-^* \i 

her smile at Mrs Baskervil's earlier wondSwte^^ ^i/f . 
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into something like a frown at the conclusion. 
He was not ready^ enough to break the awkward 
little pause, but just at that moment the door 
was opened and Baskervil himself put his head 
in. The moment he did so, Dominy recognised 
what it was that had seemed so familiar in Miss 
Baskervil's face. Her eyes, large and slightly 
darker than her father's, had the same expres- 
sion — a combination, it seemed, of cold indiffer- 
ence with restless vigilance. 

** HuUoa ! " he exclaimed with explosive geni- 
ality, "How are you Dominy? Glad to see 
you, and sorry to be late. Shan't be a minute, 
Bessie. Til be down before dinner's up." 

It was no idle boast, for though dinner was 
announced in two or three minutes' time, the 
host was in the drawing-room to hear the 
announcement. 

The " steak "expanded into an elaborate feast 
of six or seven courses, and Dominy was secretly 
dismayed at his hand-painted menu card. 

"Well, Serry," said Mr Baskervil as the soup 
was being taken away, "have you got your 
speech ready ? " 

"I don't know about speech," replied the 
young lady, " I suppose I can say a few words 
without breaking down." 

" You wouldn t be your father's daughter if 
you couldn't," chuckled Mr Baskervil, "eh 
Bessie?" 

" Oh, yQu're both of you a great deal too clever 
for me," replied the good lady quite contentedly, 
" but in this world there's plenty of room for all 
sorts." 

"We are going down to the East End after 
dinner," said Mr Baskervil, turning to Dominy 
and taking no notice of ^ his wife's remark. 
' * There's a flower-show — ^prizes and speeches and 
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that sort of thing, you know. I gave the plants 
and now I've got to give the prizes, and Serena 
is to distribute them. There s a tea first — I've 
got to pay for that too— ah well, it pleases them 
and it won't ruin me, eh Serry ? " 

''No, pa, I don't think even philanthropy 
would take you quite so far as that." 

Her father laughed loudly. 

" Some people take a lot of ruining," he said. 
Then with one of his keen, rapid fi^lances at 
Dominy he added, " I always thank tne Lord I 
learnt to swim under water." 

His eyes were dancingr as he spoke, and 
Dominy who had no quick sense of humour, 
smiled demurely and pondered. 

As soon as dinner was over, Mr Baskervil 
took out his watch. 

" We'll have the carriage at nine, sharp," he 
said. ''That'll give us plenty of time. Now," 
he added, turning to Dominy, "you come up- 
stairs to my den and we'll have a chat." 

He led the way to a large room on the first 
floor plainly furnished, in striking contrast to 
the florid upholstery of the other rooms Dominy 
had seen. A writing-table covered with papers 
stood in the middle, and on opposite sides of the 
fireplace were two massive arm-chairs. Against 
the wall facing the hearth was a glass-door 
book-case, the shelves laden with blue-books and 
bundles of legal-looking papers tied up with red 
tape. A revolving book-case near the table held 
a number of heavy books bound in law calf 

Opening a drawer in the table, Mr Baskervil 
took out a box of cigars. 

"The coffee will be here in a minute," he 
said, "try these. You won't beat them in a 
hurry." 

Now tobacco was one of Dominy's very few 
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extravagances, and at the first draw, his opinion 
of his host dropped heavily. 

*'Ah," he said to himself, "doesn't know what 
he doesn't know/' 

Mr Baskervil, however, fortified by the know- 
ledge of what he had paid for it, smoked his 
cigar with much enjoyment, and after pouring 
out the coffee, suddenly opened fire. 

*'So youVe come over to show us how the 
game is played in America, eh ? " 

*'Ohno,' said Dominy modestly, "IVe come 
to learn. '\ 

" I fancy you've learnt the big lessons." Mr 
Baskervil looked at him steadily, as he spoke. 
"You know Tm rather quick-sighted. I make 
mistakes, but very seldom about men. And I'll 
tell you this. The moment I saw you, I said to 
myself — 'He'll do.' That was at Virtue's, and 
I went up at once to that big chap— what's his 
name — -Margary, isn't it ? " 

Dominy nodded. 

"Yes, I went up to him because I thought 
he'd probably introduce you. It's a funny thing, 
that knowing a person before you've heard him 
speak a word. I'd have staked my life that you 
were out for the main chance. By the bye, 
what's your line?" 

" I mean to try a little flutter on the Stock 
Exchange," 

"Which way? Investment, or options, or 
margins, or what?" 

" Well, I've done a little with options," Dominy 
admitted. 

"Ah, I'm afraid it's rather slow work over 
here, after New York. Still there's a lot to be 
made if you go about the job the right way. I 
tell you what. You've heard of my place — TAe 
British and Foreign in Cornhill. Well, you go 
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down and see Muggeridgre — he's my manager 
there. Til write him a note, and hell show you 
anything you like. You can satisfy yourself 
that the thing's all right. If you want options 
you'll work them cheaper there than inside — 
you will, indeed. Or if you want an inside man 
I'll put you on to a safe one ; I'm in with both 
lots. They call me all manner of names, but 
they take my cheques — and I take theirs." 

"You are very kind," said Dominy, "when 
I've had time to turn round, I shall very likely 
be fflad to do as you say." 

Mr Baskervil's extreme friendliness put the 
young man on his guard, and perhaps a faint 
note of suspicion crept into his voice, for iust 
as though he had put it into words, his host 
exclaimed, 

" Yes, it is funny, isn't it, that I should make 
you these generous offers? Why do I do it? 
Upon my soul I don't know. AH I know is, 
I've taken a fancy to you ; that's the long and the 
short of it. The wind bloweth where it listeth 
— Shakespeare says that, somewhere, doesn't 
he? ^ Well, I love a good wind as long as it's 
not in the east. You may believe it or not, but 
I'm not on the make as far as you're concerned, 
not at present, anyway. When I am. 111 tell 
you. I daresay you've heard some funny tales 
about me already. It s partly my own fault I 
know. Every man has nis weakness, and mine 
is that I do like to be in the bill. The bigger 
the lettering, the better. But I expect you ve 
learnt the virtue of a grain of salt.' 

At the moment. Miss Baskervil put her head 
in at the door. " Time's up," she said, smiling at 
Dominy. 

"Good Lordl" exclaimed her father, "You 
don't say so. All right, Serry, we'll be down 
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in a minute. I suppose/' he added, turningr 
again to his visitor, you don't care to come 
with us?" 

But Dominy excused himself on the plea of 
importunate correspondence. 

^AU right," said Mr BaskervU, "we'U let you 
off this time, but you must come again soon. I 
haven't said half I wanted to." 



VI 

Dominy duly called on Mr Muggreridge at the 
British and Foreign Share Market. The build- 
ing surprised him by its size and the imposing 
character of its equipment. There were all the 
external signs of a large and flourishing business, 
scores of clerks, and a constant stream of 
business. The manager, a tall, red-haired man 
with keen eyes and a Scottish burr, received 
him courteously, and after presenting him with a 
handsome volume, three pamphlets, a quarterly 
Review^ a weekly Guide, and several leaflets, 
entered with what at any rate appeared to be 
the greatest frankness, into an explanation of 
their methods. 

"I understand from Mr Baskervil," he said, 
"that you are familiar with the American 
markets. He tells me," he continued, taking 
a letter from a file, "that you are a scientific 
expert rather than a mere speculator, and that 
your interest will be mainly in the details of 
our working." 

Dominy could hardly help smiling at this 
description of himself, but he answered gravely. 
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" I don't know about bein? an expert; but I 
have done a little in stocks." 

*' Well, there's nothing very startling about us 
except our success. You see just now everyone 
is bent on specialising, and the Stock Exchange 
is just as bad as Harley Street. It s not only 
broker and jobber, butr one broker for one kind 
of business and another for another, one for 
speculating, one for investment, one for one 
market, one for another. Now there's none of 
that sort of nonsense here. Mr Baskervil has 
a very original mind and there's never any mist 
on his glasses. He knows, what every capable 
manager of a big retail business soon finds out, 
that under good management, the more depart- 
ments under one roof, the better, because each 
feeds the rest. That's one of our cardinal 
principles. Any kind of business, within reason, 
of course, we are ready to undertake." 

"How long have you been open?" asked 
Dominy. 

** Three years next August. And the way 
the business develops is almost uncanny. It's 
the old story — take the tide at the flood. That's 
where Mr Baskervil's genius lies. He always 
knows what the time is ripe for. His intuitions 
are almost miraculous." 

Dominy was not very sure as to the meaning 
of "intuitions," but he knew the indications of a 
prosperous business when he saw them. 
^ '* You seem to have got together a big connec- 
tion very quickly," he said. 

"Mr Baskervil again. He's tapped new water- 
sheds. It's the genius of the man. Look here. 
You know of course that he has brought out some 
of the most successful companies on the market." 

Dominy remembered hearing that there was 
another side to the picture. 
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'*Take this Madrid Omnibus Company for 
instance, which is already at a premium. Now, 
what was the old planr ^ Rake in the people 
with plenty of money, business men with capital 
laid by, men of fashion who want to make 
money fast in order to spend it faster, and so on. 
All very good business no doubt, but the 
grounds getting tired of the crop. You must 
have a rotation. That's what Mr Baskervil saw. 
Wheat had served its turn — now for barley." 

*' Who are the barley ? " Dominy inquired, for 
the manager had stopped abruptly and with 
pursed lips, twinkling eyes, and finger-tips 
tightly pressed togetner, was watching him 
keenly. 

** Why upon my word, Mr Dominy, I think 
vou'd better ask Mr Baskervil himself Vou 
know the wisdom of silence Tm sure, and IVe 
said more to you than IVe said to any other 
visitor because of what Mr Baskervil told me 
about you, but I mustn't go too far, must I.^ 
You ask Mr Baskervil about the barley." 

And the thin, tight lips suddenly relaxed into a 
really charming smile. 



VII 

One morning when Dominy came down to 
breakfast, he found that his watch had betrayed 
him into a premature appearance. The onlv 
other occupant of the room was Mr Jervis with 
whom he had come to be on very friendly terms. 
Two men more dissimilar in taste, capacities, 
and outlook on life, it would have been nard to 
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find, and they were both of them struck by the 
fact. Miss Agatha, however, who was of a 
romantic turn of mind, thought the friendship 
perfectly natural.^ "Love is blind," she said 
with the faintest sigh, "and so is always feeling 
after what is not seen." 

On this particular morning her brother was 
absorbed in the columns of the Daily Telegraph, 
and gave a start when Dominy wished him 
good-morning. 

" There's news this morning," he said, looking 
up. ^ "Bartons going to revive Ferdinando. 1 
don't believe it's been on in London for five years 
at least. I remember when it was on the barrel 
organs." 

'Ferdinando!'' exclaimed Dominy, "why 
surely that's by a man — by Hastings, isn't it?" 

" Yes, of course it is, and a queer chap he is, 
too. He wouldn't put his name to it till it was 
almost done to death. I've heard that his own 
people didn't know it was his. Did you know 
anything of him ? " 

"Yes, indeed I do," said Dominy, "he's been 
one of my best friends. It was he who gave me 
letters of introduction over here." 

"Well, if he were like most men, you'd say 
he'd be sure to be in town for this revival, but 
being what he is, he'll probably spend the 
summer basking in Tahiti. Have you heard 
me speak of Vincent ? " 

" I don't remember." 

"He's quite one of the old brigade, a fine old 
chap if he wasn't quite so fond of malt and 

f rapes. Well, you just set him talking about 
lastings. According to him it was he who 
discovered the boy in some wretched boarding- 
house and found out he'd got music in him. 
Vincent had a mad old Jew — I beg your pardon 
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— it's the rarest bird in the world — he used to go 
about with, and he turned him on to youne 
Hastinsfs. Between them, Vincent and this old 
chap — ^whatever was the beggar's name? — 
hatched a genius." 

"Yes," said Dominy, "he is that — you can 
see it when he plays a penny whistle." 

Jervis lauffhed. 

" IVe no doubt, though Tm not partial to the 
instrument. But there s one thing I like about 
Hastings. He's the most casual fellow in the 
world, but when he remembers, hell do anything 
for anyone who has done him a good turn. He s 
white that way." 

Thinking over this conversation, Dominy 
acknowledged to himself that Jervis's eulogy 
fell short of the truth. He himself, for instance, 
had certainly never done Hastings a good turn, 
yet the brilliant if erratic musician Had again 
and again shown his friendly feeling. The 
intervals between his various appearances had 
sometimes been very long, but sooner or later 
he had come, or sent, or written — this last a very 
rare portent. Half in joke, half in earnest, he 
still insisted that the young[ clerk had music in 
his soul, though Dominy himself smiled at the 
notion. When Dr Gordon died, Hastings, 
unaware of Dominy's financial position, had 
cabled a renewal ot his offer to take him as 
secretarv. And a year or two later, when he 
found that the removal to England had been 
decided on, he had written a very warm letter 
of introduction to Margary, and one hardly less 
warm to his sister who lived in the suburbs of 
the great city. The one, Dominy had made 
use of at the very first opportunity, the other 
was still in his desk. The opposite sex was 
something of an enigma to him, and he felt ill at 
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ease in the drawing-room. So, perhaps, his 
father the Illoui might have felt, absorbed in 
the Torah and the Talmud, as his son was 
devoted to the money-bags. 

There was another of the old ties that some- 
times tuffged at Dominy's heart. The nearest 
approach he had ever known to home life had 
been shown him in the Walder household, and 
towards its members he constantly looked back 
with real affection. Mrs Walder, indeed, he 
had called " mother,'' and to the children he had 
been the most devoted of elder brothers. For 
Walder himself his feelings were, hardly less 
tender. Beneath a crust of cynicism the boy 
had instinctively felt the beating of a warm 
and loving heart. Instinctively too, he had 
recognised the strength and activity of the 
mans intelligence. It was Walder who had 
helped him with his lessons, and had encouraged 
him to keep on working at them after he had 
left school. It was Walder who had recognised 
and acknowledged his ability and had kindled 
his ambition. It was Walder who had kept him 
from the temptations of the streets, and had 
exacted from him a characteristic pledge— 
loyally kept — that he would not gamble for 
money till he could afford to do it on the grand 
scale. 

The Walders, it will be remembered, had 
crone back to Russia just after Dominy made 
nis memorable choice. Faithful to his promise, 
Walder, within three weeks, wrote enclosing the 
passage-money, but advising the boy to use his 
own discretion as to coming or staying. By 
that time Dominy was an assured success in 
Mr Gannett's office, and the passage-money 
went, as Walder directed, to swell the boys 
savings. From that time the correspondence 
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languished. Dominy was not a fluent letter- 
writer ; and Walder, though he would have been 
pleased to have had the boy living with them, 
thought it was better, now that he had made his 
choice, that he should, as far as possible, sever 
the old ties. So, gradually, the intervals grew 
longer. The last fetter from Russia was rather 
gloomy. Mrs Walder's health was bad, the 
mtellectual atmosphere at home was stifling, 
and outside, the writer said, he could ^hear the 
Jew-baiters saying their pravers and sharpening 
their knives. He was troubled top about Yossd, 
who sent his love to dear Dovid*l. The boy 
was too bright and clever to waste his life 
polishing the face of the Talmud rock from 
which no waters ever flowed except the waters 
of Marah. Sadie and Gitl were getting quite 
big girls — they also sent love and kisses, Sadie, 
her Father said, had a wonderful voice for a child, 
and all the cantors mourned that she was only 
a girl. As for Gitl, she was already a terrible 
little flirt, but her heart was in the right place, 
and she was the sunshine of the house. " Be 
thankful, David," the letter ended, "that you 
have the sunshine ; the sunshine of liberty, and 
free thought, and the right to make yourself a 
public nuisance by expressing it. One good 
deed I shall hug when I turn my face to the 
wall. For one bird I opened the door of the 
Ghetto cage, and out of a Jew I made a man." 

This letter Dominy answered, but he heard 
no more. 
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VIII 

Dominy had landed in May. By the middle 
of June he had settled down into a routine of life. 
He soon made up his mind that he was not likely 
to find more comfortable living quarters than 
Chester House, but he felt the need of an office 
where he could develop his plans and keep and 
conduct his correspondence. There were the 
Stock Exchange transactions by which he meant 
to make money as fast as possible, but these 
were in his mind only auxiliaries to his great 
scheme — the lumber monopoly of America. 

Accordingly he took rooms on the third floor 
in Maitland House, Old Broad Street, a fair-sized 
room with a much smaller one leading out of it 
that might do for a clerk or secretary. The 
larger room he furnished with the usual office 
equipment — a. very large pedestal table, book- 
cases, and two or three chairs, one a really com- 
fortable arm-chair, for he had discovered that 
bodily discomfort clogs the imagination, and 
imagination is the high financier's oiggest asset. 

The bookshelves were filled with a strange 
assortment of books. Atlases and geographical 
books formed quite a large section. Books on 
finance were there-;-including the beloved Benner 
—treatises on options, banking, and mining ; a 
big volume on American Exchange rates, and 
English and American works on Company Law. 
There, too, was an old favourite, dog-eared and 
dirty inside, though resplendent in tooled calf — 
the lives of American millionaires with hundreds 
of interesting anecdotes and a score of villainous 
portraits. And on the top shelf — its sole 
occupant — lay a bound volume of the Arbeiters- 
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timme with some of Walder's articles, in the 
almost forgotten Yiddish. 

On a blazing afternoon in early July the owner 
of this remarkable collection sat in the big arm- 
chair smcdcing a cigarette, his eyes fixed steadily 
on the patch of blue sky visible through the 
window half-opened from the top. He was 
evidently thinking hard. Upon the table lay a 
huge map coloured in various shades of green, 
and on it a volume of the last United States 
census. His left arm hung down loosely over 
the side of the chair and in his other hand was an 
open letter. 

Footsteps sounded on the stair. " The post," 
he said to himself, and took another draw at the 
cigarette. Then came a knock, but not the 
familiar rat-tat, and instantly he sprang up and 
opened the communicating door. 

" Come in ! " he shouted. 

The outer door opened, and Dominy uttered 
an exclamation of astonishment as he recognised 
Baskervil, very warm, very untidy, but resolutely 
cheerful as ever. 

"Good Lord! Dominy," he exclainied, as he 
walked inside without waiting for an invitation, 
" I should think this is hot enough to suit you. 
They can't beat this in New York, eh ? " 

He took off his hat and put it on a free corner 
of the table, looking at it with sudden interest. 

" It's a funny thing that I can't keep a decent 
hat. God knows jTpay enough for them — " he 
pulled himself up with a jerk — *' that's swearing, 
isn't it } I wish I could put a padlock on my 
tongue. It runs clean away with me sometimes. 




with a smile. 
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"Yes it is. because it's bad business. I've a 
lot to do with clergfjonen, and it don't do to have 
a loose tongue, especially with Evangelicals." 

( " I wonder now," thought Dominy, "whether 
that's the new watershed you've tapped.") 

"Still got your heart over the water, eh?" 
Baskervil went on, his quick, roving eye darting 
^irom the map to Dominy's imperturbable face. 
"Studying geology, eh? Or mineralogy?" 
Here^ his face expanded in a roguish smile, and 
Dominy smiled too, for he was relieved to see 
the other on the wrong track. Baskervil's next 
remark, however, was not reassuring. 

" Minerals, wheat, and timber, there's money 
in all three over there, eh ? Good Lord ! I wish 
I'd been born in America. I wonder if they'd 
have me now, in exchange for you ? " 

" No, you'd take too much out of them. I was 
quite harmless." 

" AL but you won't be when you're full grown 
— no, 1 know a man when I see him. But the 
old doctors were rieht, a little blood-letting's a 
very good thing. Blood gets heavy and sluggish 
-j-cut a^ little hole and drain a little off, and the 
circulation goes on again like fizz.'* 

"Yes, but the doctors don't bleed one 
another." 

• "Then we're kinder than the doctors, eh? 
You've got to work already on me, I hear. 
Muggeridge tells me you're working that big 
option of yours splendidly. Never mmd ; thank 
(jrod there are plenty of flats to pay for one 
sharp, and it makes all the difference too if one 
likes the sharp. I've taken a fancy to you mv 
boy, and whatever men may say of me, they'll 
never say I left a friend in the lurch." 

The last words were spoken with strong feeling, 
all the more noticeable because of the banter 

r 
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that had gone before. In spite of himself, 
Dominy was impressed as well as interested. 

**That reminds me," his visitor went on, 
relapsing into his ordinary tone, " I didn't come 
to talk shop or make a deal I want you to 
come down this week-end and see my little place 
I'm putting up in Sussex. It's not half done yet, 
but IVe got a little temporary shanty where I 
can put you up if you're not too particular. It's 
not any good savmg "no,'' because if you can't 
or say you can't) come this Saturday, you can 
X your own week, eh ? " 

After a little fencing, Dominy yielded to the 
inevitable, and promise to go down to Highdown 
by the 2. 30. 

"Two- thirty — don't forget. I'll meet you at 
the station with a trap. Hope the weather 
won't break. Tweeds and a straw, you know. 
By-bye." 

This was Baskervil's farewell. 






IX 

Dulv equipped in tweeds and a straw, Dominy 
travelled^ by the 2. 30 on the Saturday following 
Baskervil's invitation. The journey passed 
pleasantly enough, for there was good sensible 
stuff in the Statist and Economist and plenty of 
it. When, however, he got out of the train at 
Highdown, an unpleasant surprise awaited him. 
Bag in hand he passed through the little booking- 
office, and looked about in vain for Baskervil and 
his trap. Just as he was turning back to make 
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inquiries of the porter, an open carriagre and pair 
driven by a coachman in a somewlmt striking 
livery drove ui>. Dominy was rather short- 
sighted, and seeing only a lady in the carriage, 
was re-entering the booking-office, when he 
heard his name called in a feminine voice. 
Turning back, he recognised Miss Baskervil. 
She was dressed very simply in a light fawn- 
coloured muslin, the only touch of vivid colour 
being supplied by a bunch of cornflowers in her 
hat. 

** Papa was so sorry," she said, "that he 
couldnt get down in time to meet you. We 
only got nis telegram^ half an hour ago. Some 
beastly Board meeting, I suppose— only I 
thought they didn't have them on Saturdays. 
He 11 be down by the 4.10." 

A gorgeous young footman here relieved 
Dominy of his bag and opened the door. 

As they drove on, the girl leaned forward. 

*' Don't ^ dawdle, Foster," she said sharply, 
then turning to tne visitor, '* I want to feel a 
breath of air, and I hate going slow, don't you ? " 

" I don't mind, unless 1 have an appointment 
to keep. You can always think." 

"I like doing, a lot better than thinking. 
Besides, I can always think better when I'm in 
a hurry. Can't you r " 

Miss Baskervil appeared to have inherited not 
only her father's eyes but his fondness for 
interrogatives, and her "can't you?" and don't 
you ? " were as frequent as his * eh ? " 

Dominy paused a moment. 

" I don t think I often am in a hurry," he said 
at last. "It's generally when you miscalculate 
that you have to hurry. ' 

She laughed. 

" And you never miscalculate ? " 
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" I don't think I do often," he answered simply. 

" No wonder papa thinks you so clever. I've 
never known him so bewitched about anyone 
before." 

They had left the strasrsrling outskirts of the 
villafife behind, and were bowling along the 

Sently rising high road. Soon they turned 
own a narrower road on the right, and entering 
a carriage drive, pulled up in front of a comfort- 
able, old-fashioned house, covered with creepers 
and backed by a beautifully kept garden with 
smooth lawns and wide borders. Near a large 
summer-house a tea-table was spread, and a 
lady sat in a hammock-chair with two dogs 
stretched lazilv at her feet. 

**Ah!" exclaimed Miss Baskervil, ** there's 
some tea ready, thank goodness.^ Come, Mr 
Dominy, I'm sure you must be dying for some, 
though of course you're not in a hurry. It's a 
case of sleeping beauties," she added, as first the 
dogs and then Mrs Baskervil lifted their heads 
and opened their eyes. 

After tea, the good lady insisted on marching 
her guest rouncTthe gardens, and found much 
amusement in his pathetic ignorance of flowers. 

** It's grand," she said, " to see you very clever 
gentlemen puzzled over the difference between a 
hipin and a larkspur." 

Serena flatly refused to accompany them. 

" Stupid, pampered, unwholesome things," she 
declared, "want two men and a boy to valet 
them. Tottering old bucks that.have to be tied 
to sticks for fear of a breath of wind, and bathed 
and brushed and combed. No ! the hedges and 
the fields for me. Buttercup ^nd Raggea Robin 
don't want patent fertilisers." 

"Dear, aear," exclaimed Mrs Baskervil with 
a good-natured laugh, *'l am glad I wasn't born 
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clever. Come, Mr Dominy, you musl see the 
new violas. Tm sure you'll like them." 

When the round of the igfarden was completed, 
thev came back to the seats by the summer-nouse, 
and it was with a slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment that Dominy found Serena's chair empty. 
Mrs Baskervil, however, was a little relieved, 
for it was not often she had such a polite and 
patient listener. Just as she had finished a long 
account of their troubles over the great servant 
difficulty, the carriage came up the drive again, 
Mr Baskervil beaming, inside. 

A few minutes later, he joined them, looking 
untidier than ever, in a big Panama. 

"Awfully sorry, Dominy," he exclaimed, '*but 
it's just one of those cases that are really quite 
unavoidable. Had to receive a deputation from 
the East End — teetotalers this time. They 
came prepared to scratch and bite, but I soon 
drew their teeth and pared their nails. You 
should have seen the contrast between their 
coming and their going. It was as good as a 
play. Well now, as soon as I've had a cup of 
tea, we'll trot over and see what the men have 
been doing this week. Good Lord ! It is hot, 
eh Bess ? '^ 

Half an hour later, the carriage drove up 
again, and the party set out to inspect "the little 
place " of which Mr Baskervil had spoken. 

'* It's only six months since Gibbons wrote to 
me about it. I came^ down a couple of days 
after, and the whole thing was settled in a fort- 
night. The old birds wanted the money and I 
wanted the nest, so the lawyers had an easy 
job. It's the alterations that have been the 
bother. You see I've no taste and I know it, 
at least — " he hesitated for a minute — "my 
taste wouldn't suit people nowadays. So I 
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called in Clinton Warne — they say he's about 
the best architect there is — and I fixed an out- 
side figure and told him to do what he liked 
inside it. And I've put the contractors under 
penalties to get it finished by the end of the 
year. Same with the land. The grounds were 
very old-fashioned, so I grot Gurdons to put 
things shipshape — I've had to buy a bit more 
land to piece it out, though. I think it'll be a 
cosy little place when it's all done." 

For some distance they had been skirting a 
high wall, and now they came to a lodge, very 
new and very smart, behind enormous iron gates 
which stood wide open. 

"Fine bit of work that," said Mr Baskervil 
with an assumed carelessness, belied by his 
beamii^ face, " I bought it at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. Encourage good work wherever you find 
it, is my motto ; to that extent I 'm all for free 
trade, eh Serry ? " 

" Better make a little more money before you 
purge all your sins. You've got six months at 
any rate. Then the farmers will begin to ask 
questions." 

"Let *em ask," cried Mr Baskervil with a 
confident smile, "there's nothing I like better 
than being heckled. That's why I think I may 
have a show in the House." 

They had turned into a fine, broad drive, 
beautifully kept, the wide strip of grass on either 
side green and smooth as an Irish lawn. This 
led to, and ran past a large private cricket- 
ground with a handsome pavilion at the opposite 
end. 

" Let us walk across here," said Mr Baskervil, 
" Foster can take the carriage round to the front 
and wait till we are ready." 

Accordingly they all got out and walked 
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across the soft, smooth sward. Behind the 
pavilion some steps led up a bank from which 
the house was visible. ^ 

Dominy was astonished at the size of the 
"little place." Surrounded with scaffolding, 
the general plan could still be easily followed 
The great central block commanded by a lofty 
castellated tower embodied the old mansion. 
Two wings of equal height but unequal length 
extended north and south and more than 
doubled the accommodation. It was a small 
palace rather than a big mansion. 

The grounds, too, were on a lordly scale. 
Besides half a dozen lawns, and innumerable 
beds and borders, there were several tennis 
courts, a bowling green, two pergolas, and a 
rosary. There were long blocks of glass houses, 
but they had evidently been standing a long 
time, and Mr Baskervil pointed to tnem con- 
temptuously. 

" Tm ffoing to have all that rubbish cleared 
away," he said, "and some decent green- 
houses put up in their place. Over there ' — he 
pointed to a great open space where the 
grass had been trampled down, and di^incf had 
already begun — " Tm putting a Winter GTarden — 
sometning that will open the eyes of the natives. 
They've got what they call a Winter Garden at 
Etchington, Lord Gower's place, you know. 
Four of them would just about go comfortably 
in the one that's going to stand there. The old 
nobility will have to wake up, or they'll find the 

¥Lrvenus taking their place in the counties, 
hey haven't much left now, except their noses 
and the gout. Well, IVe often thanked God 
that I'm a parvenu. I suppose it's a matter of 
taste, but money out of dead hands don't smell 
sweet to me. Eh Dominy ? " 
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Dominy's eyes lit '* Because it's the making 
it that you like ? " he said. 

Baskervil darted one of his swift glances at 
the young man. 

"1 think I like Sjpending it, still better," he 
said, "all a matter of taste, eh ? " 

Tney went over the house, and Baskervils 
pride and delight were evidently quite uncontroll- 
able. One after another, he pointed out the 
"features" — the great marble staircase which 
came from a Venetian palace, the old oak panel- 
ling in the entrance hall, the library window by 
Tiffany, and a wonderful crystal chandelier for 
the ballroom. 

" High jinks we shall have here before 
we've done, eh Serry."*" he exclaimed as they 
stood inside the handsome room. 

" You'll have to take lessons first, pa," she said. 

"I'll write to-morrow, my dear, asking your 
terms " 

" Show Mr Dominy the lake," suggested Mrs 
Baskervil. 

"'Lake,' indeed!" echoed her husband with 
vivacious humility, " I call it the puddle. Yes, 
let us see if it has dried up." 

He led the way by winding paths to the banks 
of a little stream. 

"Here is our river," he said, "we are goincf to 
have a bridge built, a little lower down. And 
there's the Hake ' "—he pointed to a large oval 
excavation some six or seven feet deep, lined 
wit;h concrete. " From where you see that chalk- 
mark, it's going to be covered over for a swim- 
ming bath. On, we're going to do the thing in 
proper style ! " 

And he rubbed his hands gleefully. 

There was much more to see, and before they 
had exhausted the sights, they were all a little 
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tired. When they drove back they found that 
another guest had arrived, in the person of Mr 
Clinton Warne, the architect,. Then Dominy 
discovered to his horror, that he had taken Mr 
BaskerviFs reference to tweeds and a straw too 
literally, and that all the others were dressed for 
dinner with ritual propriety. 

To his whispered apologies, Mr Baskervil 
replied with noisy good-humour, meant to set 
him at his ease. 

" Eh, what } Oh ! Didn't bring: your swallow- 
tail } Think of that now. That s the way with 
you grandees. YouVe a law unto yourselves, 
it reminds me of the first Bond Street tailor I 
ever went to. A rare character he was, old 
Bloxton. Well, I was even poorer then than I 
am now, ha ! ha ! and he knew I wasn't any too 
well off — he had reason to. I can remember his 
holding a roll of cloth up to the light— I had 
been kicking at the figure and he pointed his fat 
finger at me — * Mr Baskervil,* he said, you 11 
excuse me putting it like that, but vou can't 
afford to dress badly. When you're rich enough, 
it doesn't matter a brass farthing what you 
wear." 

It was kindly meant, but it set Dominy 
wondering in great mental discomfort whether 
his tweeds were very atrocious. 



X 

At breakfast on Sunday morning Mr Basker- 
vil announced that he had a slight headache, 
which, in the stuffy atmosphere of a church, 
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mig^ht easily develop into somethingf a good deal 
worse. 

" But, my dear, jrou said you wanted to have 
a word with the vicar — don't you remember?" 
said Mrs Baskervil. 

"Good Lord! Yes, so I did," exclaimed her 
husband, "lucky you reminded me. Well, then, 
I must put up with what I get. Funny thing, 
Warne,' he added, turning to the architect, 
"that you clever gentlemen can't learn to make 
enoucrh holes in your walls." 

"We makes the holes, but you won't keep 
them open," replied Mr Warne, smiling blandly. 

"Well I suppose you will support the Estao- 
lishment, it hasn't been a bad friend to you, eh ? " 

"Nor I to it, I venture to hope," remarked 
Mr Warne a little coldly. 

"No offence, old man!" said Mr Baskervil, 
leaning over and patting his arm, "only a 
harmless jest, eh? What about you, Bess? 
Got a new gown ? 

" Yes — ^vmat do you 

"Then there's no doubt about your going," 
chuckled the master of the house. "Dominy, 
you'll find the library all right, I think ; Satur- 
day's papers and all. Serry, what are you 
doing ? " 

"I haven't got a new frock," answered the 
young lady demurely. 

"On, I see. Well then, you and Mr Dominy 
will be company for each other. She knows 
something about the markets, I can tell you," 
he added, looking across at Dominy, who smiled 
to cover his slowness of speech. 






Before the little party set but — the^ big 
carriage and pair, of course, being requisitioned 
— Mr Baskervil took his guest into the library, 
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pointed out to him the most comfortable arm- 
chair, placed a smoking- cabinet and a tantalus 
on a table at his elbow, and wished him a 
pleasant meditation. 

The wish was more apposite than he thought. 
As soon as he was left alone, Dominy leant 
back on the seductive cushions, and with half- 
closed eyes began adding new chambers and 
towers to those splendid castles whose founda- 
tions had been laid ten years before by an 
office-boy in New York. His thoughts went 
back to that day so long ago when Walder had 
taken him to Fifth Avenue and shown him the 
Promised Land of the Vanderbilts, the Golter- 
manns, and the Gottheimers. The sight of 
Baskervils "little place" had impressed the 
man in much the same way as the great houses 
had impressed the boy. They were, all of them, 
the outward signs and symbols of the power of 
wealth. '*Give me money enough," he said to 
himself, an innocent plagiarist, " and I will moye 
the world." He thought of Baskervil, and in 
his heart he knew him for a poor, shallow 
mountebank, yet his money transformed him 
into a real power to be reckoned with. Money, 
which could change the old ramshackle house 
into a palace and the neglected garden into a 
dream of beauty, could work still greater 
miracles. And then by an easy transition his 
thoughts fixed themselves on his own plans. H is 
knowledge of the American stocks was standing 
him in good stead. By investing Mr Gannett's 
fifty thousand dollars in low-priced securities, 
selling on what most investors would have 
deemed a trivial rise, and promptly reinvesting, 
he was rapidly increasing nis capital. Already 
he was planning a return for a week or two to 
America to acquire more timber land and 
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engineer niore lumber companies. Canada he 
thought might offer a new and splendid field for 
his operations, and it might be worth while 
selling some of his southern lots in order to 
acQuire interests in the north. 

Absorbed in these reflections, he suddenly felt 
conscious of another presence. And looking 
up, he saw at the open window the face of 
Serena Baskervil. 

" I hope I didn't disturb your slumbers," she 
said with a smile. 

"I was dreaming, not sleeping," he answered, 
sitting bolt upright. 

"Ah, I only do them together." 

*' Don't you ever build castles in the air ? " 

** No, I prefer them on concrete. Tm a very 
prosaic person : the vicar here, says I'm a gross 
materialist." 

"You don't look it." 

The words were out of his mouth before he 
could stop them, and his face flushed. It was, 
perhaps, the first compliment he had ever paid 
to a girl. 

It was not the first, however, that she had 
received, and she only acknowledged it by 
another smile. 

" It's the heart, not the face, you must look at, 
the vicar would say." 

" Yes, but what eyes one wants 1 " 

She broke into a low peal of most musical 
lauffhter. Something in the Arcadian simplicity 
of this young Jew money-hunter for whom her 
father prophesied Park Lane and a peerage, 
struck her with a sense of delightful incongruity. 
Her instincts, in which she had absolute faith, 
told her that he was perfectly sincere. 

As for Dominy, he felt as might the captain of 
some Channel steamer who, after a minute's doze. 
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should suddenly awake to find himself sailing 
uncharted seas beneath a tropic sky. Since he 
was a boy he had seen hardly anything of the 
opposite sex; from the ladies of the boarding- 
house he kept steadfastly aloof, even to the 
servants he was taciturn though carefully 
courteous. It was a fixed article of his faith 
that between him and the other half of creation 
there was no common ground. Something, 
perhaps, of the old Raboinical contempt for 
women was his by inheritance. And now, here 
he was, actually bandying pretty speeches with 
a girl dressed in a most becoming and quite 
obviously expensive costume, and what was still 
stranger, he was conscious of enjoying the situa- 
tion. 

" I mustn't; disturb your dreams," she said, 
and gathered her skirts as if to walk away. 

"You have driven them away, so you must 
take their place," he answered, amazed at his 
own hardihood and readiness. 

*' Well, I can guess what they were about." 

*'Can you?" His eyes dared her to make 
good her boast. 

"Of course I can. Money. Come, play fair." 

" I always play fair." he replied, " yes, it was 
money ; what else is there to dream about ? " 

" Tm not an authority on dreams, so I can't 
say. But money-making! — I can understand 
a man giving his soul for that : for clain£' it, not 
dreaming, I mean." 

He nodded and sighed. 

She gave a quick glance worthy of her father* 

" You are not faint-hearted, are you ? " 

"I don't know. Sometimes I feel afraid, if 
that's what you mean." 

"Afraid of what?" 

He paused quite a long time. 
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" I don't know how to put it. Afraid of some- 
thing in myself that I don't understand." 

" Ah, you're too deep for me. I can't follow." 

" No,' he said, as if that were quite natural, 
''and I can't explain. I wish I could. It's like 
knowing there's a ghost and not being able to 
see it." 

" I shouldn't care, as long as I didn't see." 

"You might feel," he answered, his voice so 
low and grave that she was strangely im- 
pressed. 

"You see," he went on, after another pause, 
and almost as though he were talking to himself, 
"I've set my heart on making money — making 
more money than anyone has ever made yet, 
and the thought has never been out of my head 
for years. It's like the very foundations of my 
nature now. And yet sometimes I have a 
dreadful feeling as if the foundations were 
moving, as though some power were stirring 
underneath.^ I heard a man once describing 
what it felt like to be in a bad earthquake. It's 
like that." 

The girl looked hard at him to see if by any 
chance he were playing an elaborate joke on her. 
But his face had gone white, and the look in his 
eyes followed her For many a long day. She felt 
a profound interest growing in her heart, as she 
was thus brought face to face with an experience 
so strange and so unlike anything she had known 
before. 

Dominy, now that he had begun to speak, 
seemed unable to stop, though to express him- 
self evidently demanded a great effort. 

" I would like to tell you something more, if I 
may. I have never said so much to anyone 
before. Perhaps it would have been better if I 
had. Do you mind } " 
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''No, indeed," she assured him, "it interests 
me very much indeed." 

"Thank you," he said with that grave polite- 
ness which still gave him a foreign air. "When 
I was Quite a little fellow I lived in New York 
with a Jewish family. There was a boy of theirs 
who was a friend of mine. He was deaf, and he 
was not smart at figures, and he was always weak 
and delicate, but I loved him — " he hesitated for 
a word — " more than I can tell you. He loved 
the Bible and the Jewish stories — he seemed to 
know them ^ all, and he was always talking of 
them, especially just before he died. Wdl, I 
don't know how it is, but it is when I think of 
him that those strange feelings and that fear take 
hold of me." 

Just as he finished, a maid-servant came 
across the lawn with a question about the wine 
for luncheon. 

"All right, Jackson," answered her young 
mistress, I'll come in and speak to Witherby 
myself." Then as the girl went back, she turned 
to Dominy, 

"I must go; I'm so sorry. I can't tell you 
how much you have interested me. Thank you 
so very much." 

He smiled, but his face looked old and tired. 



XI 

About a fortnight after his week-end at High- 
down, Dominy returned to America for a short 
visit. Before he went, he engaged a clerk to 
attend to the routine work of his financial opera- 
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tions, forward letters, and — ^when necessary — 
cable information or inquiries. 

In New York he found Mr Gannett looking 
older and appreciably feebler. The broker 
greeted his former clerk with a quiet friendliness, 
which was the equivalent of an ordinary man's 
extreme cordiality. He even insisted on Dominy 
dining with him at his club, and there, over their 
coffee, began to talk business. Up to that time 
thev had discussed England and the English, 
and compared London with New York. 

After inquiring about Dominy's Stock 
Exchange dealings, and giving him shrewd 
advice as to some of the chief American securities, 
the old man suddenly said : 

" By the way, Ive been following your lead 
after all. I've picked up some timber lots on the 
Hudson and down in Vermont." 

The young man's face, usually so impassive, 
must have shown some signs of discomposure, for 
Mr Gannett added : 

"You needn't be afraid, I'ni not going to cut 
you out, mine is only a by-investment, and ^ I 
shall take care you are none the worse off for it. 
Don't forget that offer of mine — half a million 
at five per cent." 

He then went on to discuss the timber lands 
in a way which really alarmed Dominy, such 
were the extent and accuracy of the information 
he evidently possessed. He was, however, a 
little comfortea by the old man's parting speech. 

"Don't be afraid, David," he said, as he 
stretched out his parchment hand, "you know 
I'm not sentimental, but you can trust me ; 
half a million at five per cent, remember." 

For a month Dominy travelled about, visit- 
ing the various places where he had acquired 
interests on his own account, in partnership, 
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or as a shareholder in companies. New and 
promisincf districts he also examined. At the 
end of tne month he returned to New York, 
and claimed the fulfilment of Mr Gannetts 
offer to the extent of^a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

As if it were a matter of the purest routine, 
the old man immediately wrote tne cheque, and 
when Dominy began to explain the use to which 
he intended putting it, stopped him. 

" If you want my advice, TU listen : otherwise, 
I don't want to hear a word. Pay the interest 
and rU ask no questions." 

The young man, however, insisted on making 
his explanation. There was a large milling 
concern in New Brunswick, where Aroostook 
timber, brought down the St John River, was 
manufactured. The business had been built 
up by a man^ named Gerard, who was now in 
difficulties owing to the lack of sufficient capital 
to renew and improve the plant, but there 
was evidently scope for large developments if 
sufficient money were wisely expended. Dominy 
was also convinced that, in spite of his failure to 
finance the business successfully, no better man 
could be found for the actual superintendence 
than Gerard, who for some years had been 
working on mortgage money. The various 
mortgages amounting altogether to seventy-five 
thousand dollars were now consolidated in the 
hands of one man who was prepared to transfer 
to Dominy. His plan was to take them over, 
and then offer to buy for five thousand dollars, 
appointing Gerard manager with a liberal salary 
and a commission on profits above a certain 
figure. If this offer were refused, he would 
threaten to foreclose. Mr Gannett approved 
with one reservation. He thought it practically 

G 
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certain that Gerard would be unable to redeem, 
and, on a forced sale, the property would possibly 
realise less than the mortgagee debt, so that there 
was no need to offer the five thousand dollars. 
Dominy, however, was never inclined to be mean 
in the details of his schemes, and in this case 
he was anxious, if possible, to keep on good 
terms with Gerard. Accordingly, he carried out 
his original plan, and proceeded to instal fifty 
thousand dollars' worth of new plant. The 
balance of the loan was spent in the purchase 
of fresh timber lots. 

This was the first of Dominy's big deals, 
and it was carried through with a rapidity that 
amazed and annoyed the lawyers, and without 
the slightest hitch. 



XII 

By the end of August, Dominy's business in 
America was finished. The Castellatn by which 
he was to^ return to England was due to sail 
on the Friday, ^ and on Thursday afternoon he 
found himself in the position of a man with 
nothing to do. He lounged about the public 
rooms of his hotel till dinner, and during the 
meal debated with himself how he should spend 
his unusual and unwelcome leisure. He had no 

great love for the theatres or the music halls, 
ut at last he made up his mind that he would 
saunter down Broadway and trust to the impulse 
of the moment. 

As he walked along, the name of Cohn over a 
brilliantly lighted dry goods store brought him 
to a sudden stop. It recalled the days when he 
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used to look with admiration and envy on every 
Yid who forced his way into the Sfi^at, busy, 
handsome thoroughfare out of the squalor and 
gloom of the Ghetto. And hot upon this 
memory, came a sudden resolve — he would 
revisit the old scenes of his bovhood. 

It was many years since he nad been in the 
streets once so familiar to him. Following 
Walder's advice, he had practically cut himself 
loose from his Jewish ties, and had been careful 
not to show himself in the old haunts. As he 
grew up, his devotion to his new pursuits had 
completed the separation. He had heard, 
indeed, of the swelling tide of immigration 
that had so cnreatly enlarged the borders of 
the Ghetto, but ne had never verified the 
reports. Now he wondered that the idea of 
seeing the changes for himself had not occurred 
to him before. 

Turning east, he was soon among the familiar 
scenes of bygone days. The changes of which 
he had been told were not very obvious on such 
a hasty visit, though, perhaps, the swarm of 
foreign faces and foreign garments was thicker 
than of old, and streets that he remembered as 
outside the pale, were now evidently well within it. 

He revisited all the old landmarks — the 
Cheder off Hester Street, the house in Suffolk 
Street that had for so long been "home" to 
him, and the East Side school where he had 
learned his Gentile lore. He saw the side- walks 
in Hester Street crowded, just as he recalled 
them, with peddlers, and there was one old man 
in particular, white-bearded and crafty-eyed, 
who, he could almost have sworn, was his 
ancient enemy Reb Solomon. He looked in 
at the Canal Street caf6s, and there, as if they 
had never stirred, sat the old scholars in their 
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long, rusty-black coats drinking their honey- 
cider or sarsaparilla. As he gazed, every sordid 
detail of the bitter days of his boyhood rose in 
his memory, and there was anger in his heart as 
he thought of the pain and cruelty of it all. 
Then the pathetic little figure of Jake stood 
before him, and the tears rose in his eyes. A 
fancy seized him to tread again the very steps 
they had so often climbed together. Once more 
he made his way to Suffolk Street The black 
door gaped before him, hardly lit up by the one 
flickering gas burner. At the first step or two 
he stumbled ; then he caught sight of the sink 
on the first landing, and instantly the old instinct 
seemed to return, and he went up as though this 
were still his home. On the second flight a 
woman overtook him, and as she passed, 
murmured some guttural greeting. As he 
began to climb towards the third story he 
heard descending footsteps. The next moment 
a man came down slowly, holding to the 
baluster. He could almost have fancied it was 
Lepstein or Zunz the bootmaker, who used to 
live opposite them on the fourth floor. At the 
turn of the stairs they came face to face. By 
this time he had become accustomed to the 
semi-darkness, and they were so close to each 
other that he could see the man's face distinctly. 
He gave a loud cry. "Walder! Can it be?" 
For one moment he thought he must be in a 
dream. But no. for he could see distinctly the 
change in his old friend. The hair was almost 
white, and this man stooped as Walder never 
did. But the expression, the clear, full, honest 
look of the grey eyes, and the humorous lines, 
the undeveloped smile that always seemed to be 
lurking round the corners of the firm, strong 
mouth, these were unmistakable. 
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At the sound of Dominy s exclamation, the 
stranger stopped dead, peered eagerly for a 
moment, then threw up liis hands. 

** It can't be 1^ And yet Td swear to his voice* 
Here, wait a minute ; let me get out my glasses," 
he cried. 

At the first word^ any lingering doubt in 
Dominy's mind flew awa)r. 

"It's I, Dovid'l," he said, his voice trembling 
a little, ''fancy meeting again on these stairs I 

•'Then I shall liave to believe in miracles 
after all," grumbled Walder; but he grasped 
Dominy 's hand,^ and shook it as though he 
would never let it go. 

"Let us get downstairs," he said, "where we 
can see each other and have a talk." 

Under a lamp they looked hungrily at one 
another. 

"We seem both of us to have risen in the 
world since the old days," said Walder, "what 
a lot there must be to tell." 

"Come back with me to my hotel," Dominy 
urged, "we can talk there better than in all this 
noise and -hustle. " 

But Walder had another suggestion to make. 

"No," he said, "you come with me. Tm 
staying at the Altamont. It won't take us more 
than ten minutes, and there's someone else there 
who'll be glad to see jrou." 

" Mrs Walder ? " cried Dominy eagerly. 

Walder's face fell. 

"Hadn't you heard .>" he asked, gently, "she 
died more than two years ago." 

For the second time that evening the tears 
stood in Dominy 's eyes. 

"She was so good to me," he said half 
apologetically, as ne hastily brushed his hand 
across them. 
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"Yes, Dovid'l," said Walder, still speaking 
in a low voice, ''she was indeed a good 
woman. I'm not much to boast about now, 
but I'm better than I should have been but 
for her." 

They walked on in silence for a minute or two, 
and then Walder resumed the conversation. 

''No, its Sadie who is with me at the 
Altamont, and she'd never forgive either of us 
if you didn't come to see her at once." 

" I suppose she's quite grown up ? " the young 
man asked. 

" I suppose she is," her father replied, "but I 
don't thmk she'll put on any airs to you." 

The Altamont was a large, comfortable, but 
somewhat old-fashioned hotel. Walder led the 
way into the smoking-room. 

"Wait here a minute, will you," he said, "I'll 
go upstairs and see whether Sadie is in."^ ^ 

Almost immediately he came back, smiling. 

" Come up. I could hardly keep her from 
running down, three stairs at a time. ' 

They went up to the first floor, where the 
Walders had a private sitting-room. The door 
was at the end of a corridor, facing them. It 
stood wide open and in the entry was a girl. As 
soon as she saw them she ran to meet them. 

"Dovid'l!" she cried, "Oh. Dovid'l! Fancy 
seeing you again, after all these years. And 
how grand you look. I should never have 
known you." 

Dommy felt he could return the compliment 
with interest. When he had last seen her she 
was a child of nine, in very short frocks, with long 
and rather untidy curls down her back, and a 
winning little face certainly, but one not always 
immaculately clean. It seemed almost profana- 
tion to think of that child as identical with this 
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beautiful, handsomely dressed grirl who called 
him by the old, half-forgotten name. 

"No," he said, "we should both have passed 
each other if we had met in the street, or even," 
he added, looking at Walder, "on the stairs of 
the old house in Suffolk Street." 

"Ah, the dreadful old place," she cried, with a 
shudder, "is it still stancfing, I wonder ? 

Whereupon her father, leading the way into 
the room, told the full story of the meeting. 

"Just think!" said Sadie, "you two fixing 
upon the very same day and hour to revisit the 
old haunts. It's more like a play than like life. 
But there ought to have been a woman's part for 
me. There ought to have been a good scream or 
two." 

Then coffee was brought in, and the gentle- 
men lit their cigars, while Sadie put in cream 
and milk and handed them their cups, Dominy's 
eyes following her all the time. 

She was a good height for a woman, yet not 
noticeably tall, but she carried herself admirably, 
and her ngure, slender though it was, suggest^ 
strength as well as grace. Her features were 
strikingly regular, her eyes, unlike her father's, 
were very dark, and, when her emotions were 
stirred, they glowed as if lit by hidden fires. 
Her olive complexion was tingea with the rich 
warmth of the South, and her wealth of dark 
hair served as a foil to the whiteness of her low, 
broad forehead. These are details which can 
easily be catalogued, but the general impression 
she created would be harder to define. Power, of 
some kind, she must undoubtedly possess — there 
could be no doubt as to that, genips even mi^ht 
be the fire that lit those eager eyes. Her quick 
step, the rapid turn of her head, the swift play of 
eye and hand seemed to • hint at energy and 
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enthusiasm. Her smile, rare but significant, 
whispered of love. 

They sat there, asking and answering scores 
of Questions, heedless of time, till Walder suddenly 
pulled out his watch. 

** It's past eleven ! " he exclaimed, " Sadie, you 
know the rules." 

"Oh, but this is an extraordinary occasion," 
she pleaded. 

*'So is to-morrow," he answered inflexibly, 
"you know where you have to sing." 

"Do you sing?" asked Dominy quite 
innocently. 

Sadie laughed, but Walder seemed a little 
vexed. 

" Do you mean to say you don't know she's 
the rising star on the Continent, and soon will be 
the risen star there and here too? Why, her 
name's been in every musical paper for the last 
six months. The posters are all over the city 



now." 



"It isn't as bad as that," said Sadie, "but I 
do sincr, only not under my own name. I'm 
Eva Platen. It's his idea," she pointed to her 
father, " and he's a dreadful tyrant about going 
to bed, and other things too." 

As she spoke, she walked across and stroked 
the tyrant's hair, saying proudly to Dominy as 
she aid so — 

" Isn't it lovdy hair? It's as soft as silk. I 
believe he's got some wonderful hairwash, and 
he keeps the secret to himself." 

But Dominy could not get over his surprise. 

"Eva Platen!" he exclaimed, "why of course 
I've seen about her. I don't read much in the 
papers," he added, apologetically, "except the 
money articles, but I remember the name quite 
well They were talking about you at the 
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boarding-house where I live. And the posters 
too-^f course IVe seen them. Your likeness 
was in one of the papers, wasn't it .^ It didn't do 
you justice thougn.' 

She clapped her hands and laug^hed. 

" Oh, Dovid'l, I never heard you pay a com- 
pliment before. I told you I should be frightened 
of you. All right," she added, as her father held 
up his watch again, **ril go to bed now, but 
iJovidI, you'll be sure to come to-morrow, won't 
you ? " 

Then he had to explain that his steamer was 
due to leave the next day, early in the morning. 
Under these circumstances Walder allowed an 
extra half-hour. 

"We are due in London in October," he said, 
when at last it came to good-bye. ^ " Sadie is 
going to sing at Covent^ Garden, so it won't be 
long before we meet again." 

*'Au revotr^ then, Sadie," said Dominy, rather 
grandly. 

"Fahrt gesiind, Dovid'l," she replied, with 
a pretty glance of mock defiance at her father, 
which left Dominy pondering. • 



BOOK III 

THE FIGURE AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS 



I 

"A MOST charmins^ man," said Mrs Mowbray. 

"Quite delightful," added Miss Carlyon, pat- 
ting her auburn front, " I only wish the young 
men of the present day had such manners. ' 

"Oh, come. Miss Carlyon," remarked Mrs 
Calthorpe, a stout, comfortable-looking widow of 
many years' standing, "he isn't a Metnuselah." 

" He is old enough to have learned discretion 
at any rate," said Miss Carlyon pointedly, for 
Mrs Calthorpe was of a vivacious disposition. 

"He's young enough to have a pleasant 
tongue, and that's a thing we're all of us the 
better for, aren't we ? " replied the widow with a 
hearty laugh. 

Mrs Mowbray thought it wise to intervene. 

"Yes, Mr Dominy, ' she said, "we all fell in 
love with your friend. ^ At least," she added, " I 
suppose he is your friend : he said he was, and 
he left a note for you. We'll ask Kate for it 
when she brings in the fish. I told her to put 
it on my davenport." 

" When did he come } " asked Dominy, wonder- 
ing if it could be Baskervil who had been 
winning the ladies' hearts. 

" Only two or three days ago. Kate was out, 
and the new girl opened the door. She took 
him into the drawing-room while she came to 
ask me. Miss Carlyon, Mrs Calthorpe, Mr Goss 
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and his nephew, and one or two others were 
there- The piano happened to be open, and Mr 
Goss's nephew had been trying to play from 
memory an air he heard at the Monday Pops. 
I suppose he made rather a mess of it. for your 
friend offered to play it, and before ne'd been 
playing a couple of minutes, all the gentlemen — 
except Mr Stoner — you know he's quite deaf — 
had come up from the dining-room. It really 
was quite marvellous. Anyone suggested a tune 
and off he went. If he didn't know it, he got 
sonieone to hum or whistle it, and off he was 
again." 

" Was Mr Jervis there } " asked Dominy, look- 
ing at the vacant seat. 

** No, he's away on a holiday with Miss Jervis. 
Ah, here's Kate. Bring that letter I gave you 
to put on my davenport, will you — the one for 
Mr Dominy, you know, Rate.' 

Dominy was already pretty sure who his 
visitor was, and the first glance at the envelope 
told^ him that he was right — it was the writing 
of his musical friend Hastings. 

The letter was characteristic. 

" Dear Dominy, 

** I am over here fpr a little while, 
partly to see my sister after a long absence, 
partly to hear a girl sing, partly to try and get 
some bars minted into coins. Of course I must 
see you, my budding Croesus, if only to hear 
whether you have begun to repent of your great 
refusal. If you have, I will still show you the 
road to a happy life, and an aesthetic death. 

" I got your address from Margary, to whom I 
gave you a letter of introduction. He tells me 
that you have fallen on your feet socially as well 
as financially. I am glad to hear it, but I must 
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see it before I am satisfied. At any rate I must 
see you. I expect I shall be here for some weeks, 
but if I should be away when you write, the 
letter will be forwarded. — Yours sincerely, 

" Leonard Hastings." 

This letter was dated the middle of the 
previous week, and was headed with an address 
at Ealingr. Ingratitude was not one of Dominy s 
faults, and he was really pleased at the idea of 
seeing" Hastings again. He wrote at once 
giving his city address, and offering a liberal 
choice of days and hours. ^ Two or three days 
after, just as he was leaving his office about 
half-past five in the afternoon, he met Hastings 
on the stairs. 

*' Ah ! trying to escape me," said the visitor as 
they shook hands with great heartiness. 

"I said, 'up to five'," answered Dominy, 
"because I sometimes leave earlier than this. 
It's more than half-past now." 

"Is it really? Well I lost your letter, and I 
thought you said any time up to six. IVe no 
doubt you're rijght. A musician ought to be 
accurate, though, about time." 

"Well, come in now, I'll let my clerk go, and 
then we shall have the place to ourselves. ' 

Accordingly they went into Dominy's room, 
and he produced a box of cigars. 

"No thank you. my boy," said Hastings, 
pulling out a small silver box from which ne 
took a little tobacco and began to roll it into a 
cigarette, "I'm a regular faddist about my 
smokes. This is the only stuff I can stand, 
and you can't buy it out of Constantinople. 
When you hear of my being in Turkey you'll 
know what it means. Now let me hear about 
your doings." 
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So Dominy told him about Chester House, 
and Margary, and Virtue, and Champlain, and 
BaskerviL 

'^Margary's a ffood fellow," said Hastings, 
"and a longr-heaaed one too. He's just far 
enough off genius to make a lot of money. 
Don't tell him I said so, for heaven's sake: 
he's SToinsf to write my next libretto. Cham- 

flain : ah, he's another sort altogether, I fancy, 
'd like to know him myself. They say he's 
goinsT to be big. Who was the other man? 
Oh, yes — Baskervil — I've heard his name too. 
Who is he? Tell me about him." 

Whereupon Dominy gave^ a very ^ faithful 
description of the man, his bigf house in town, 
and his "little place'' in the country. But of 
Miss Baskervil he said not a word. 

"And money's your game still?" Hastings 
asked, after the storjr was finished. "Doesn't 
this fellow Baskervil sicken you of it ? " 

"Oh, no ; why should her It's only when he 
begins to talk money that you see there's some- 
thing in him." 

"And do you think money will make you 
happy ? " 

There was something wistful in the speaker's 
voice as he put the question. 

"I'm sure of it, if I get enough," answered 
Dominv, briskly and with confidence. " I think 
of it all day, and I dream of it all night. And it 
does make me happy. I sometimes wonder how 
I lived, before I began to make it." 

" Well, perhaps you are wise. I used to feel 
like that about music, once, but sometimes, now, 
I wish I'd been a navvy. Brawn's honest stuff 
— brain's tricky. It's better to trust in muscles 
than in nerves. Do you sleep well ? " 

"Yes, unless I've got a big deal on." 
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" Ah well," said Hastings, dropping" his serious 
tone as suddenly as he had assumed it, ''our 
nerves are lords over us, and the doctors are 
their grand viziers. If Td been a navvy I 
should have heard a tune in every thrust of 
the spade. I suppose you wouldn't scurry 
over half Europe to hear a girl sing, woula 
you ? " 

" No, but I might, to get away from her." 

He spoke emphatically, for a musical young 
lady had just come to Chester House. 

Hastings laughed. 

"I'm afraid l was wrong about you after all. 
I'll tell you what. You shall come with me to 
hear her. If she doesn't bring the tears into 
your eyes, you've got no music in you." 

"I'll do my best to cry," said Dominy, "but 
the lady will have to be a wonder." 

"So she is. The voice of the century, my 
boy, and genius behind it. I know them all — " 
he reeled off a dozen names — "but there's only 
one Eva Platen." 

"What!" shouted Dominy, "Eva Platen?" 

"Yes, of course. Aha! You're not such a 
philistine as you pretend. Come, there's a 
chance for you yet. You've heard her then ? " 

"Yes, I've often heard her — when she was 
that high" — he held out his hand. 

" Do you mean to say " 

"Yes, didn't you ever hear of the Walders 
with whom I used to live before Dr Gordon 
took me? Her real name is Sadie Walder." 

" Good Heavens ! " cried Hastings, "no wonder 
Esau stood no chance. I thought she looked as 
though she belonged to your family. What a 
family it is! Well you must introduce me. 
She'll be the sensation of the season. I've 
got a §ong I should like her to sing. — I'll finish 

H 
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it to-nisrht. Yes, she must sing it — I can hear 
her doing that last bit " — ^he began to sing — 

" For God is good, and lo 1 my ships 
Are coining home from sea." 

Here — ^haven't you got a piano, or a violin, or 
something ? " 
" No, not even a penny whistle," said Dominy. 



II 

September is the lotus month of the twelve in 
London. The big folk are far away, and their 
mansions turn heavy-lidded eyes to the casual 
passer-by. The Houses of Parliament are 
closed, and the Law Courts open their doors, or 
rather a single door, on one day in the week. 
Everywhere the chiefs have left their thrones, 
and dej^uties reign in their stead. Even the 
Stock Exchange follows the great game in a very 
half-hearted fashion, and the bears and the bulls 
are almost at peace. 

To Dominy, the thought of any holiday, in the 
ordinary acceptance of that word, was abhorrent. 
No Kabbalist rifling the holy books of their 
mystical treasures could be more absorbed in 
his task than he whose one thought was the 
acquisition of colossal wealth. For now it was 
to nim not ^ merely a question of adding field to 
field and coin to coin. The dream of monstrous, 
enormous riches had firmly seized his imagina- 
tion. It was like one of those mirage dreams 
which lure the gambler to his doom, with this 
difference, that it was being steadily realised by 
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means not only of good fortune but of relentless 
energy and far-seeing sagacity. To every 
scheme for turning sixpence into a shilling this 
young Jew brought a mind of singular detachment 
and independence. He had a code of financial 
honesty to which he rigidly adhered. He would 
neither lie nor steal, and from many a promising 
scheme he turned resolutely away because it 
came within his definition of dishonesty. On 
the other hand he had no scruple as to evading 
the American Timber Acts, firstly because 
** everyone does it," and secondly because if the 
Government chose, it could stop the process at 
once. Apart from ethical scruples, no considera- 
tion of etiquette, custom, or "good form" 
weighed with him for a moment. That dealing 
in options was called gambling affected him as 
little as the knowledge that outside brokers were 
branded bucket-shops. If it suited his purpose, 
he dealt in the one and with the other, without 
the smallest regard for what people thought or 
said. Like his old master he had an amazing 
number of irons in the fire, though as yet they 
were — with one exception — smaller in size and 
less elaborate in pattern. Many of his dealings 
were effected through the British and Forei^, 
but he also employed half a dozen other outside 
brokers besides the more orthodox agents. 
Acting on a suggestion made by Baskervil, he 
bought several plots of freehold land at Brighton, 
Bournemouth, and Eastbourne, and had attrac- 
tive-looking houses put up by a speculative 
builder introduced by the same versatile and 
accommodating counsellor. These, like all his 
other investments in England, were realised as 
soon as possible, and the profit set aside for the 
purchase of fresn timber lands on the other side. 
In the course of all these transactions he 
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moved among a perfect cloud of sharp and shady 
characters, most of whom marked nim^ eagerly 
as a lamb appointed to be shorn. In time they 
discovered their mistake. Silent and self-reliant, 
with a face that never betrayed more than he 
willed, and a faith in his star as absolute as 
Napoleon's, he concealed rather than displayed 
a readiness of apprehension, a swiftness of 
decision, and a power of concentration, almost 
terrible in their perfection. Baskervil, proud of 
his own prevision and full of a not ungenerous 
admiration for qualities he could well appreciate, 
watched with rapturous delight the amazement 
and discomfiture of the gathered sharks and 
kites. There were times and occasions, indeed, 
when he felt himself baffled by the same qualities, 
but he was resolutely determined not to quarrel 
with Dominy, and nad already begun to form 
plans that made almost any sacrifice seem well 
worth while. 



Ill 

By this time Dominy had become an inte&rral 
part of the Chester House Establishment. His 
room, his seat at meals, his morning bath, were 
all familiar features of the domestic code. Mrs 
Mowbray had recognised him almost from the 
first as a "desirable," and she exerted herself to 
make him thoroughly comfortable. In many 
ways he was indeed a most admirable boarder. 
He never haggled over trifles. He paid with 
absolute punctuality. No complaint as to food 
or cooking ever passed his lips, and with the 
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servants he was the incarnation of patience and 
good-temper, besides being liberal in the matter 
of tips. 

His habits were very simple and regular. He 
came down to breakfast punctually at half-past 
eight. About nine, he left the house, and walk- 
ing up Bloomsbury Square into Holborn, took 
an omnibus to the Banlc, and walked from there 
to Maitland House, where he usually arrived 
between half-past nine and a quarter to ten. 
The same itinerary reversed, brought him back 
to Bedford Place m comfortable time for seven 
o'clock dinner. After coffee and a smoke, he 
generally went out for a stroll, coming in about 
ten. Tnen he went to his room, where he busied 
himself with letters and books till midnight or 
sometimes a good deal later. 

When he first came over, he took a modest 
apartment on the top floor. Later, when he 
determined to make Chester House his home 
for a time, he changed his room for a larger bed- 
sitting room on the second floor. In Mrs 
Mowbray s vocabulary every room was a bed- 
sittin&r room that had a table in it, but Dominy 
added one or two pieces of furniture, and made 
it really look what it claimed to be. There he 
would sit, night after night, smoking innumer- 
able cigarettes, dreaming his dreams, and then 
turning to his maps and plans, or to his financial 
papers and correspondence. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the routine was broken by a dinner with 
Baskervil or Margary, or some other of his new 
acquaintances. Still more rarely, he brought 
one of these to dine with him, and then a game 
of chess was often the evening's epilogue. 

With none of the other boarders except Mr 
and Miss Jervis was he on terms of more than 
the merest acquaintanceship, and even with 
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them, the evidences of friendship were not 
striking. But. as far at any rate as Mr Jervis 
was concerned, he and Dominy each felt sure 
that the other really liked him, and that is a big 
step towards even the more romantic type of 
friendship. 

When Mrs Mowbray one morning- introduced 
to the company, with a good many apologies, 
a very small nephew who for family reasons was 
temporarily quartered upon her, several of the 
boarders smiled as they saw the youngster 

6:rched on a high chair between his^ aunt and 
ominy. Such a very unsociable individual, 
they thought, would hardly appreciate a child 
of four as his neighbour.^ Mrs Mowbray her- 
self evidently had misgivings, and kept an 
anxious and wary eye on the small boy. He, 
however, had neither eyes nor ears for anyone 
until he had satisfied his hunger and thirst. By 
that time Dominy had done likewise, and slipped 
off with only a word and a smile. 

Going upstairs to dress for dinner that 
evening, Dominy passed the young gentleman 
bein^ led, evidently in rather a melancholy frame 
of mind, towards the bathroom. 

Putting his hand in his coat pocket, he drew 
out a small square of chocolate wrapped up in 
pink paper. Instantly the sad eyes were raised 
and a new light irradiated them, while a roguish 
smile spread over the uplifted face. 

** What's that?" he asked, pointing to the 
pink paper. 

"Something for you," said the young man, 
handing over the packet with an answering smile. 

"Say 'thank you,'" admonished the servant, 
who was acting as convoy. 

" Thank you," murmured the boy, as his teeth 
met in the soft chocolate, and then as Dominy 
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turned into his room he heard the quite 
unprompted addition, 

Dood-nig;ht, gfempleman." 
Next morning- nis appearance at the breakfast- 
table was hailed with violent demonstrations of 
friendliness by Dick, who fixed his eyes on, and 
stretched out his hand towards, the right-hand 
coat pocket. 

Ave 'oo dot any more?" he whispered 
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loudly. 

" ru 



see after breakfast," answered Dominy. 

'* ^yhat you say ? " demanded the boy, who, on 
principle, repeated every question, time being at 
present of no particular importance to him. 

" I will see after breakfast," Dominy said again, 
this time with great ^ distinctness, whereupon 
Dick turned his attention to the serious business 
of the meal. When this was over, his attentions 
to his neighbour became so pressing that, in 
spite of Dominy s intercession, he was forcibly 
removed from the room, loudly protesting, and 
in tears. 

A few minutes after, just as Dominy was 
opening the hall door, there came a patter of 
hurrying feet that made him pause. The next 
moment Master Dick rushed forward, and 
flinging his arms round one of Dominy 's legs, 
looked up with a perfectly bewitching smue, 
which quite plainly expressed what ne had 
evidently been forbidden to put into words. 

Dominy pointed to the letter box. 

" When I'm gone," he said, " you wait till you 
hear a knock, and then look in that box." 

" What you say ? " mumbled the child, eagerly 
lifting the lid and incidentally releasing the 
leg. 

"You know," said Dominy, slipping out, and 
pulling the doQr to behind him. The next 
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moment a loud rat-tat sounded, and a pink 
packet fell into the letter box. 

Waiting a moment to hear the exultant cry, 
the young man walked up Bedford Place with a 
smile, instead of the usual abstracted expression, 
on his face. 



IV 

Early in October Dominy was surprised by a 
letter from Mr Gannett, very short and very 
much to the point. 

" Dear David, 

** The weather has been atrocious, or 
else it is my old bones that are to blame. I wish 
there were a market for new ones. Do all you 
can in Denvers. Don't be frightened by the fall. 
They will be up to 45 before December. You 
ought to get in under 30. 

"J. L. G." 

There was no need for him to consult the 
charts on which he still traced the fluctuations 
of all the leading stocks. He knew them as a 
blindfolded chess player carries the different 
boards in his head. The year before, Denvers 
had touched 76. They were now below the 
figure at which Mr Gannett said he ought to 
take a hand. They were, in fact, down to 27 
and apparently still falling. He had already 
made up his mind to take a call option for two 
months to the extent of five thousand pounds 
nominal value. The receipt of the letter from 
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New York made him reconsider his decision, 
and instead of one such option, he placed four, 
one with the British and Foreigrn. 

The next week the stock fell to 25, and then, 
after a slight rise, to 2 2 J. At 23 he bought a 
fifth option, so that — according to the English 
reckoning — ^he was now controlling 1250 shares. 
After several small fluctuations, the stock began 
to move upwards steadily, and by the beginning 
of November it stood at 34. A week later it 
touched 40, and he sold aigainst one of his 
options, netting over six hundred pounds profit, 
and thus covering the risk on the remaining 
options. After a temporary drop to 3S1 the 
upward movement was resumed, until by the last 
week in November the stock stood at 54. At 
this figure he sold the 1000 shares he still con- 
trolled, making well over five thousand pounds 
by the whole transaction. 

In many cases, of course, the profit was on a 
much more modest scale, but something of a 
profit there almost always ^ was. Though by 
;his time his financial position was such that 
le could well have afforded occasional reverses, 
le nevertheless abhorred the very idea of a loss, 
and struggled with a fierce determination against 
the possibility of even the most trivial balance 
on the wrong side. 

Independently of his American real estate and 
company interests, which were rapidly appreci- 
ating in value every year, he was by this time 
worm between thirty and forty thousand pounds. 
As almost every penny of it was in constant 
circulation, the income he derived from this 
modest capital was disproportionately large, 
and a considerable portion of it was regularly set 
aside for fresh purcnases to be made on his next 
American visit. 
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In his financial plans and schemes he derived 
considerable help from Baskervil, whose profits, 
when he made them, were on a much more 
magnificent scale. The relation between the two 
was a very curious one. At first Dominy had 
looked upon the sanguine, loquacious financier 
with good-natured contempt, as a mere blusterer 
who nad elbowed his way into notoriety by 
brazen assurance favoured with almost preter- 
natural luck. Gradually, however, the resolute 
friendliness of the little man began to take 
effect. As he became more accustomed to the 
mannerisms, they ceased to amuse or annoy 
him as they had done at first, and he found 
himself free to notice certain occasional indica- 
tions of stronger and better feelings that aston- 
ished him. Then he had an opportunity of 
seeing Baskervil at bay, face to face with a 
roomful of angry shareholders. Dominy knew 
something of the circumstances, which were 
gloomy enough, he thoucfht, to have daunted 
the hardiest apologist. It was the case of a 
Mexican mining company, the shares of which 
had been performing the most startling acrobatic 
feats. The allegation bruited about was that an 
unfavourable report had been suppressed, and 
of the directors only Baskervil and one other — 
a figure-head chairman — appeared to face the 
music. The chairman, tall and military-look- 
ing, with florid face, white hair, tight frock 
coat, gold spectacles, and a stammer, made a 
pitiable exhibition of himself, and finally had 
to sit down amid a storm of shouts and catcalls. 
The meeting seemed to have passed out of its 
own control. Highly respectable, portly old 
gentlemen screamM like hysterical girls, and 
shook their plump fists in each others' faces. 
Watching the scene from the door, Dominy 
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concluded that it was a clear case for the 
police. 

Then Baskervil rose. Shabbjr and untidy- 
lookincf as ever, his very unheroic proportions 
made nim look almost ridiculous on the bare, 
empty platform. He began in a voice so low 
that not a single word of his opening sentences 
reached the door. Perhaps it was curiositv, or 
possibly his reputation as a speaker, but a hush 
fell upon the tumultuous gathering. Gradually 
the voice of the speaker made itself audible in 
every part of the room, though never rising, it 
seemed, above the ordinary tone of conversation. 
Spreading his hands on the table in front of him, 
and swaying very gently backwards and for- 
wards,^ he began to deal with the financial 
condition of tne company shown in the last 
balance-sheet, and the causes of the market 
fluctuations. Without a note, he reeled off long 
lists of figures as though he were reading them 
from the printed page. As he dealt with them, 
they became intelligible, simple, eloquent even, 
of the view the speaker was putting before the 
meeting. Fascinated himself, Dominy watched 
the intrepid skater drawing close to the thin ice. 
In another moment he was past it. The report 
had been — not suppressed — but reserved; re- 
served \ he repeated the word and challenged 
the room with a gaze of incredible candour. 
The directors, and he personally, accepted the 
fullest responsibility for the course they had 
taken — the only possible course consistent with 
the present safety and the future prosperity of 
the company. It was all clear, frank, manly, 
without a touch of exaggeration or theatrical 
display. And when he ended with a prophecy 
that in a month's time the shares would be at a 
premium again, one would have thought from 
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the enthusiastic applause that the happy con- 
summation had already been reached. 

Half an hour later, he knocked at Dominys 
door. Untidier than ever, he was evidently in 
high feather. 

**I am no orator as Brutus is,'" he cried, 
"but I can twist 'em round my fingers, eh? 
What did you think of the meeting? Not quite 
such a charlatan as he looks, eh ? " 

And he shot one of his swift glances at the 
young Jew. 

** You're a marvel, a wizard. Its pure magic, 
black or white, I don't know which. I wouldn't 
have believed it if I hadn't been there." 

Baskervil flushed and his eyes lit up. 

" Pooh ! " he said, and his voice snowed how 
pleased he was, "that's nothing. It is a, knack, 
though, isn't it. If I hadnt kept my wits 
about me, there'd have been the very devil to 
pay. Did you ever hear anything like old 
Gilbert. He oughtn't to be allowed out. Why, 
he gave the whole show away — did you hear 
himr Luckily the noise drowned his silly cackle, 
and I had to tell the reporters what he said. 
He'll be a bit surprised when he reads his speech 
to-morrow." 

"But what will happen? fVt// the shares 
stand at a premium a month hence ? " 

"Heaven knows: I don't. But a score of 
things may happen before then. And if the 
worst comes to the worst, I've got a new issue 
to shut their mouths with. It's a real good 'un, 
too, this time — rubies in Burma — the San Juan. 
You might do worse than take a hand yourself. 
But that's not what I came up for. I want you 
to keep the fifteenth free — it's a Wednesday. 
We're having a quiet little party — I don't 
suppose there'll be more than forty or fifty. 
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It's a sort of reception, you know — tea and 
bread-and-butter and ices and singing- and a 
fiddle — you know the kind of thing. There'll 
be one or two men you ought to meet — men 
with brains. There'll be a lot of the other sort 
too, and jperhaps they're the best worth knowing 
after all.' 

** Thanks very much, but I^ don't think I will. 
I've been rather off mv sleep just lately, and I'm 
trying to turn in a little earlier." 

** Just the very reason why you should come. 
Thank God I can always sleep when I want to, 
but if I couldn't, I should go to a crush. It's 
almost as soothing as a company meeting — " he 
broke into a jovisu laugh and rubbed his hands 
together ; '*and if you care for music, Aldabert 
ought to be worth hearing, to judge bv his fee. 
And they tell me that foreign girl— what's her 
name — is a perfect wonder." 

"Eh?" interjected Dominy sharply, ** foreign 
girl.> Not Eva Platen?" 

"That's her name — why, have you heard 
her ? They tell me she's going to be the rage. 
Kingdoms got her for me — another tall figure 
that. Come, I'm not going to take no. Youll 
get into the black books with Mrs B. and Serry 
if you don't come." 

"Oh, then, that settles it," said Dominy, "I 
mustn't do that. The fifteenth : I won't forget." 

And he made a careful entry in his diary. 



V 

The same evening, when Dominy reached 
home he found a letter in a strange handwriting 
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waitintr for him. H e opened it carelessly enough, 
but as ne unfolded the sheet, he caught sight of 
the si^ature — ''Yours affectionately, Sadie." 
The dining-room happened to be empty. He 
went in, and, standing by the window, read the 
letter. It was very short, and was written from 
the Langham Hotel, where the Walders were 
staying for a day or two till thev ^ had found 
convenient rooms. "If you get this in time," 
she said, *' come round to-night. Father pretends 
he doesn't much care, but he's dying to see you. 
Ask for him as Platen — ^we have dropped the 
Walder for the present. If you really can't come 
to-night, you must have dinner with us here at 
seven to-morrow." 

He hurried upstairs and dressed with a good 
deal more than his usual care. Of course he 
would go round as soon ^s dinner was over. 
He felt proud of the beautiful girl evidently so 
unspoiled by her success, and he was eager to 
go over again the old times with Walder. But 
there was another reason for the emotion he 
felt rising in his heart. The meeting in New 
York, brief as it was, had had one striking result. 
It had seemed to reveal to him the strange, 
unnatural conditions of his life. Almost for the 
first time, he felt himself an outcast and a pariah, 
and he revolted at the thought. A great longing 
for the ties of human kinship seized him. Even 
the advances of four-year-old Dick had been very 
welcome, though cupboard love showed plainly 
enough behind them. Then the thought of Jake, 
never far distant, came to the front, and with it 
a vague feeling that somehow he had missed or 
had been defrauded^ of what was best worth 
having in life. Dim depths began to stir 
within his heart, and unspeakable longings to 
rise. 
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And now the thought of meeting his old friends 
once more, seemed to flash a beam of sunshine 
across the darkness. ^ To them, at least, he was 
no outsider, no pariah. He remembered the 
tears in Walder's eyes ^ and the light in Sadies, 
and the tears and the light were in his own. 

The gong sounded for dinner, and he hurried 
down. He had nearly reached the first floor 
landing when he heard a small, shrill voice. 
" Gempleman ! " it cried, and then in a sharper 
note of anxiety and fear, "Gempleman! Where 
are you ? " 

The soup was going in, but he turned and 
hurried up to the top floor, smitten with remorse. 
It had become a regular custom for him to mount 
to Dick's bedroom and say "good-night " before 
going down to dinner, and this was the first 
time that it had been broken. 

On his way up, he stopped to run into his 
room for a moment. Then with a pink packet 
in his hand, he repaired his omission and was 
graciously forgiven. 
^ Never very talkative at meals, his unusual 
silence excited attention. 

"Have you got a headache, Mr Dominy?" 
asked Mrs Mowbray, "I hope that tiresome 
little rascal hasn't been worrying you." 

" Oh no," answered Dominy with a smile, "it 
was the other way about. I worried him by 
forgettinff to say good-night." 

Ah, r know what that means. You should 
see that boy's fingers," she added, turning to 
Miss Jervis, " after Mr Dominy has been saying 
good-night." 

" You should give him sugar-candy," suggested 
her brother, "its sticky, but it doesn't show like 
chocolate." 

" I don't know how he messes his fingers," said 
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Dominy anxiously, '*I take it out of the paper 
and put it in his mouth." 

" Yes, that's just it As soon as you go; he 
pulls it out^ and breaks off half, which he puts 
under the pillow for me. He s been told always 
to share thmgs, and he's rather a generous little 
chai)." 

Dinner was over about eight, but instead of 
waiting for the coffee, Dominy hastened upstairs. 
He had iust remembered that there was a 
business letter to be written, and he was im- 
patient to be off. The letter, however, proved 
to be rather an awkward one to write, and when 
it was finished he leaned back, lighted a cigarette, 
and began to think hard on the subject to which 
it related. His reflections were interrupted by 
his clock striking. Looking up in a sudden 
panic, he saw to his horror that it was nine 
o'clock. 

Five minutes later, he was in a cab hurrying 
to the Langham. He sent in his card, and 
almost immediately Walder came to him, 
accompanied by Sadie looking more beautiful 
than ever, in a long,^ tight-fitting black silk robe 
with a red camellia in her hair. 

" Late, late," said Walder, shaking his head 
as they shook hands. 

"What can you expect," added Sadie, with 
dancing eyes, " from a man of fashion ? Or was 
it business," she added, and laughed as a flush 
on Dominy 's cheek answered her Question. 

"Come here," said Walder. leading the way, 
"this is our room; we can have a good long 
talk. We'll have a cup of coffee." 

So they sat down close to each other, and 
took it in turn to recall the past and inform 
themselves about the present. 

Walder as the senior of the party did the bulk 
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of the questioning,^ and with him Dominy laid 
aside altocrether his usual armour of reserve. 
He told tne story of his first small speculations, 
of his uniform success, of his embarking- on 
lumber purchase, and of Mr Gannett's gift and 
offer. As he spoke with perfect freedom, his 
eye lit and his cneek flushed, and both Walder 
and Sadie looked at him in secret amazement 
There was a touch of sadness in the elder man s 
face as he spoke. 

"You chose money Dovid'I, didn't you? 
Are you satisfied with your choice ? " 

" Of course I am," the younff man answered 
with an easy, good-humoured laugh ; "there's 
nothing else much worth thinking about, is 
there? 

"Oh, Dovid'l, don't talk like that," cried 
Sadie impetuously, "Art, and love, and God, 
these are the great things." 

Dominy looked at her; the confident smile 
died from his face, and a troubled expression 
took its place. 

"Are they?" he asked. " But I have had to 
grow up without them." 

He spoke gently, almost deprecatindy, and 
something in his tone profoundly toudied the 
girl. She stretched out her hand, and took his 
m a firm grasp. 

"We always loved you, Dovid'l; mother 
used constantly to talk about you. Only a very 
little while before her death she said how she 
would like to see you again. She said you 
reminded her so of Mendef who died. And we 
little ones, how often we used to tell each other 
tales about you, the stories you made up for us, 
and the tricks you used to show us — why we 
simply worshipped you." 

"You were all very, very good to me, but you 

I 
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see I was only about fourteen or fifteen when 
you left America, and since then IVe had to 
knock about by myself." 

"Poor Dovid'l," said Sadie, almost under her 
breath, but Dominy heard, and pressed her 
hand. Walder too, heard, and thought it time 
to intervene. 

''Come, children," he said, "we mustn't pet 
sentimental ; David is going to be a millionaire, 
and a very respectable profession it is, though, 
perhaps, getting a trifle overcrowded. This 
little g-irl is a prima donna at nineteen, and her 
earnings are not to be sneezed at, I can tell you. 
As for old father Walder, he's proud of his 
ducklings, and the fonder each of them is of its 
own pond the better." 

"Ah, but you know I'm right," said Sadie, 
"and you wish in your heart of hearts that 
Dovid'l hadn't chosen money, though you pre- 
tend you don't." 

" Do • you remember Silkenstein, Dovid'l," 
asked Walder abruptly. 

"Yes, indeed I do, I've seen him frowning at 
me in my dreams a hundred times." 

" Who was he ? " asked Sadie. 

"He was a very learned man your father took 
me to see," Dominy answered. "He was angry 
with me because I said I wanted to be very ridi. ' 

"He said you were one of the mixed multi- 
tude who came up out of Egypt," interposed 
Walder, smiling. 

"Yes, I don't know what he meant." 

"I suppose he meant that every good Jew 
ought to bury himself between the covers of the 
Talmud." 

" My father was an lUoui," said Dominy, as if 
talking to himself, " I have seen him too in my 
dreams." 
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"Why, you are Kke Father Joseph as well as 
Father Jacob," said Walder, "though now I 
come to think of it, Jacob too could dream 
when he'd nothing better to do. But do you 
remember the wonderful Hebrew Grammar ? " 

Dominy nodded. 

"Well, before the old man died, he got his 
heart's desire. There didn't seem to be the 
remotest chance of his ever getting it published. 
Of course no publisher would look at it, and the 
poor old fellow had hard work to keep body and 
soul together, without wasting a penny on print- 
ing. Then, about six months before his death, 
some mysterious benefactor left a packet at the 
old man's door, addressed to him, with notes 
for five hundred dollars inside. So the great 
grammar was published after all, and Silken- 
stein saw a copy before he died. I heard all 
about it when I was in New York, and it must 
have been true, because I saw the book at 
Lewisohn's, the bookseller in Canal Street. 
The man who told me, said that poor old Moshe 
died blessing whoever had sent the money. 
Quite a romance, isn't it? I suppose it must 
have been those intelligent ravens again." 

" A very intelligent one ! " cried Saaie, who had 
been watching Dominy 's face intently. Then, 
before he had the least idea what she was going 
to do, she lifted his hand and kissed it. 

"It was beautiful of you, Dovid'l," she said, 
and then laughed merrily at the quick flush that 
followed her act and word. 

" Why, do you really mean to say — ?" began 
Walder, who was astonished almost beyond 
power of expression. 

" Please don't say any more about it," begged 
Dominy, who would have made a bold denialj but 
knew he could not, with Sadie's eyes on him, "I 
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believe I did it chiefly because I was afraid of 
him." 



VI 

** But, Sadie," said Dominy, after the welcome 
interruption of coffee had made a change of 
subject easy and natural, " I want to hear about 
you. You have altered far more than I have. 
How long- have you been working at music ? " 

** Since they found I had a voice. It was the 
old cantor of the synagogue, wasn't it father, 
that first suggested my being trained ? " 

Walder nodded. 

** Yes," he said, *'old Chaim it was. How he 
did mourn that you were only a rirl. " 

"Still, the mistake having been made, he 
thought we ought to do the best we could. 
Besiaes, it was the 'voice' he thought of. I 
bdieve he looked upon it as something quite 
distinct from stupid little Sadie, didn't he r " 

" Yes. ^yhenever I met him, he always asked 
after the voice, never after you. AH the same, if 
it hadn't been for him, you might have had to 
wait a good many years longer for your triumphs, 
young woman." 

"And I suppose you've worked very hard," 
Dominy went on. 

" Not she," said Walder, "it all came as easy 
to her as figures to you." 

" I don't think anything comes very easy to 
me," answered Dominy seriously, "only I like 
working." 

"<So do I," said the girl, "when the end is in 
sight." 



it 
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"That's not faith," said Walder, shakingr his 
head. 

'' But it comes to the same thing/' she insisted, 
''because I had the end in sight almost from the 
first." 

"Yes," said Dominy, deeply interested, "so 
did I." 

"Are you sure it's the end, both of you?" 
asked Walder, " it takes far sight to see the end 
of anything." 

Sadie looked up quickly, and was evidently 
framing- a question, when Dominy resumed his 
enquiries. 

Where did you learn ? " 
Everywhere, pretty well," she replied. 
Let's see. Cracow, Leipzig, Berlin, Paris. That 
was my regular student work. But since I've; 
been singing in public, I've had short courses of 
lessons in half-a-dozen places. There's alwavs 
something more to be learnt. It would be 
dreadful if there were not." 

" And did you succeed at once ? " 

"I suppose so. I made a Vhit' — don't you 
call it? — at a student's concert at Leipzig. I'll 
show you some press-cuttings about that, some 
day, if you like. My first real concert was at 
Berlin. Then I sang in opera at Dresden, and 
since then, we've been wanderincr about. It's a 
shame, isn't it, dragging a poor old father about, 
when he ought to be taking his ease." 

As she spoke, she got up and walked across to 
Walder and laid her hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. 

He smiled as he stroked it. 

"It's quite right," he said, "we're a race of 
tramps. The wandering Jew and his celebrated 
daufihter." 

"T hear you are going to sing at Baskervils, 
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just down the street." said Dominy, pointing in 
the direction of Portland Place. 

** Baskervil ? Baskervil ? " repeated Sadie, 
puckerinc- her white forehead. "Oh, yes, of 
course, 1 remember. Mr Kingdom wrote to 
me about it. Do you know Mr Baskervil ? He 
seems to be rolling in money. Kingdoms 
asked him a monstrous fee, and he made not 
the slightest difficulty about it. It's Wednesday 
week, isn't it } " 

"Yes," said Dominy, consulting his little 
pocket diary. 

'* Shall you be there ? " she asked, and her 
voice implied that he certainly wouldn't. 

" I expect I shall," he rather enjoyed saying. 
" I don't think much of the man, but he s gone 
out of his way to be civil to me, and I feel rather 
grateful to him." 

"I've heard one or two things about him that 
sound rather queer," said Walder. 

" I don't think he's very scrupulous," Dominy 
admitted, " but he's been quite straight with me, 
so far, and he's managed to do me one or two 
good turns." 

" Has he got any children ? " asked Sadie. 

" Only one, I believe.'* 

"Girl or boy?" 

"GtI." 
How old?" 

I don't know — anything from twenty to five 
and twenty." 

"Is she pretty?" 

Dominy hesitated. 

" I don t quite know," he said at last. ^' I don't 
think she is exactly pretty, but she looks smart 
and her clothes suit her — and — and you don't 
think whether she is pretty or not." 

" I see ; a clever girl. I expect she's more 
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than twenty-five," said Sadie composedly. " I'ni 
glad you know them : it'll be fun comparing 
notes after we've seen them." 

"How wonderfully you've kept your English, 
Sadie," Dominy remarked as he said good- 
night. 

*Ah, that's one of his good deeds" — she 
looked at her father as she spoke — " he made me 
read to him every day, as well as talk it. He 
was always hankering after Edom." 

And father and daughter looked at each other 
and smiled. 



VII 

Mr Baskervil's favourite adjective was "big." 
"Fill a man's eye, and you shut his mouth," 
was one of his cherished aphorisms, and he did 
his best to live up to it. His house in Portland 
Place annoyed him by the prim restraint of its 
elevation. If his lease and tne District Surveyor 
had allowed, he would have added at least a 
porch that, as he said, would have made a blind 
man jump.^ As it was, he could do nothing 
more startling than have the house painted from 
top to bottom twice a year, and fill the deepest 
window-boxes that could be made, with double 
scarlet pelargoniums at ten shillings a dozen. 
Heedless of the contrast between their height 
and his own, he insisted on having the tallest 
and most imposing footmen that money could 
hire, and he clothed them in a uniform so 
gorgeous that it was impossible to pass them 
without looking back as long as they were in 
sight. When ne asked a stranger to visit his 
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"little place in the country," his heart bounded 
at the delightful inappropnateness of the descrip- 
tion, and when he reckoned up the vast sums it 
had already and would yet cost, he tasted 
perhaps the keenest if not the purest pleasure 
life had to give him. 

When, therefore, the distinguished financier 
gave a party, it was only to be expected that it 
should be a big function. And big it undoubtedly 
was, if money could make it so. Palms and 
roses and carnations and chrysanthemums made 
the hall and staircase as well as the rooms look 
like a gigantic flower-show. The supper-tables 
were a museum of out-of-season delicacies. The 
gold and the silver plate were worthy of the 
Mansion House, the lights were dazzling, and 
there was hardly standing room for the late- 
comers. ' 

As for the company, it was certainly a remark- 
able gathering. There were plenty of titles and 
a profuse display of jewellery, but the real 
grandees were not present. There are some 
doors so unyielding that even Wealth has to 
wait quite a long time on the doorstep, and 
Baskervil had not yet discovered the pass-word. 
Still, Lord Castlesnay was there with the third 
Lady Castleshay, and the Marquis of Forth, 
whose first year on the English turf had been 
one blaze of good fortune, seemed unable to tear 
himself from Miss Baskervils side : of baronets 
and knights with their ladies there was a goodly 
number, and the commoners were chiefly city 
men, with a sprinkling of the professions. 

On the stairs Dominy met his host hurrying 
downstairs. 

** Very glad to see you, my dear fellow," said 
Baskervil; ''suppose I ought to be upstairs 
shaking hands with everybody, but I really 
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couldn't stand it any longer. I was just comingr 
down for a refresher, as they say at the bar, a nip 
of something and a sandwich — three and one, as 
old Fortescue used to put it. Ah, Coleman, how 
do.*^ Haven't brougnt the missus? That's a 
shame. Bless my soul! There's Anderson, 
Sir Thomas, I mean. Well, to be sure, I 
thought you'd be much too grand to come to 
Portland Place: see you again upstairs in a 
minute. Now, Dominy, come in here," and he 
almost pulled his guest into a small back room, 
the door of which Tie opened with a key from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

The room was empty. A large table stood in 
the middle, crowded with heavily laden dishes 
and bottles, while on the floor Were great stacks 
of plates. 

**Our reserves," said Baskervil, and poured 
out a glass of champagne, which he vainly 
offered to Dominy. 

**You must have some coffee then," he said, 
as he drank it off, himself **When you come 
to my age, you won't be able to swallow so much 
of that strong, black stuff, eh.^ It'll have to be 
milk or champagne then." 

When they came out, he led the way into the 
dining-room, and saw Dominy supplied with a 
cup of the "strong, black stuff." Then with a 

Ear ting **see you again upstairs," he hurried 
ack to his duty. 

There were only a few people in the dining- 
room, and as soon as the coffee was finished, 
Dominy followed him upstairs. 

So hurried hs^d his meeting with Baskervil 
been, and so fast had the little man talked while 
it lasted, that Dominy had found no opportunity 
to ask whether Sadie and her father had arrivea. 
Before, however, he had been in the drawing- 
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room many minutes, he caught sight of Walder 
engaged in^ animated conversation with a 
military-lookinff old man. Gradually, and with 
no small difficulty, he worked his way to the spot 
and reached it just as Walder with a smile 
and a little shrucf, disengaged himself. Then 
Dominy touched nis old friend's arm. 

With an exclamation of pleasure, Walder 
greeted him. 

" Dovid'l ! " he cried, and then — ** There, Sadie 
told me I was not to call you that in public, and 
she was quite right. But it slipped out before I 
could stop it. I am glad to see you — or any 
sensible man, for that matter.^ IVe just been 
having a few friendly words with the most " — 
he lowered his voice and looked over his shoulder 
-y'* unspeakable fool I ever met. He*s been 
giving me his opinion of the German Socialists, 
and TVe been giving him my opinion of the 
English Tories, and a very pretty set of opinions 
they both were." ^ 

" Where is Sadie .^ " Dominy asked, smiling at 
Walder s vehemence. 

** Over there, in that corner. Look, there, you 
can just see her face in that mirror. Doesn't 
she look splendid? Do you know, Dov — ^ I 
mean Dominy, I sometimes can hardly believe 
she's my little Sadie. It doesn't seem possible. 
And when she sings " 

" I fancy she's going to sing now — ^she's getting 
up, and thev're making way for her to pass. 
Yes, it is so. ' 

The grand piano stood in the opposite corner 
at the far end of the room. The accompanist, a 
dark little foreigner with a thick black mane 
tossed back from his forehead and falling on his 
neck and shoulders, led her across the room, 
talking volubly and gesticulating excitedly. 
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There was at once a hush of expectation and 
curiosity. Rumour had been busy with her name, 
and this was her first appearance in England. 
As she turned and faced her audience, she 
seemed to Dominy transfigrured. The girl 
seemed lost in the artist. She was dressed, 
according to the fashion of those days, in a long 
purple velvet robe, and round her firm, white 
throat was a plain gold necklet with a diamond 
clasp. But whereas, a moment before, she had 
looked nervous and shy, now she appeared 
absolutely, superbly at her ease. And in her 
glowing eyes Dominy fancied he could see the 
certainty of coming triumph. Then the accom- 
panist began, and after a few bars Sadie's voice 
struck in. 

Sadie's voice! As he listened to the notes, 
full, rich, strong, yet so exquisitely modulated, 
he remembered what Walder had said only a 
minute or two before. It did not seem possible 
that the little Sadie, with whom he used to play 
years before, could have been transfigured and 
transformed into this superb singer. It was an 
Italian song she was singing, and Dominy could 
not understand a single word of it, but none the 
less was he absolutely entranced. It was 
evidently a pathetic song, and the sadness in 
her voice brought the tears into his eyes, and 
not into his alone. Though he grudged every 
moment that was not spent in gazing upon 
her, he forced himself to look round, and a more 
woe-begone audience was never seen. And even 
as he looked, he was conscious of a change. 
The pathos had died out of the voice, and in 
its stead there had come a loud, exultant note 
of triumph. As she finished on a high note 
clear as a bell, he shuddered in spite of his 
admiration, so intense was the passion that 
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seemed to shake the singer and thrill the 
listeners. There was an appreciable pause after 
the accompaniment ceased, and then the 
applause broke out, loud and irrepressible. For 
an encore she sang a merry little French song, 
with trills and roulades and much musical finery, 
very brilliant and brilliantly executed, but 
Dominy cared little for it in comparison with 
the other, though the applause was, if possible, 
louder and heartier. 

^Vhen the second song was over, the little 
foreigner, for whom Dominy suddenly conceived 
a violent dislike, conducted Sadie back to her 
seat, smiling serenely as though the applause, or 
at any rate the major part of it, were his due. 
Anxious as Dominy was to speak to her, he 
found it impossible, for now she was the centre 
of attraction, and everyone crowded round her 
to praise ana to congratulate. 

During the songs Walder had drifted away, 
and Dominy was looking round in search of him 
when Serena Baskervil came from the heart of 
the throng and greeted him. 

Perhaps Sadie with her rich colour filled his 
eves, for Serena's pale, thin face struck him as 
almost spectral. 

"So I hear Miss Platen is an old friend of 
yours," she said; "she has a marvellous voice. 
Did you hear what Adalbert said to her just 
now.?" 

" Could I ? " he asked, with a smile. 

" I thought it might have trickled out. He 
made her one of his fine bows and said, * When 
you took that upper C, one of the strings of my 
Strad. broke, out of sheer envy.' " 

" I wonder what she answered," said Dominy. 

**ph, it was pretty smart. She said, Tm 
afraid you draw your string too tight.' It 
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wasn't very gracious, though, to a man like 
Adalbert." 

**I expect she thought he was trying to 
patronise hen She wouldn't stand that from 
anybody." 

* Oh !^ hypersensitive, is she ? I'd better warn 
pa or hell be getting a snub." 

And Serena s lip took the faintest curl. 

Later in the evening, he saw Sadie just as 
she was leaving. 

**0h Sadie! ' he cried, **how I have tried to 

get a word with you. I believe you were playing 
ide-and-seek with me." 

"Well you taught me — in Suffolk Street." 

And her smile, so frank, yet with a suggestion 
of tenderness in it, bewitched him. 

"Well, I've found you now, so I'll go back 
with you. You won't run away while I get my 
hat, will you } " 

" Not if you're quick. But there's poor father 
waiting so patiently. I mustn't keep nim." 

" Well David — that'll do for a compromise — 
what did you think of the Voice ? " 

"There's only one thincr better." 

"Eh?" said Walder sharply, "what do you 
mean ? " 

"Sadie," said Dominy. 

"Why Dovid'l," said Sadie, calmly retaining 
for her own use the old name she censured her 
father for using, "you are as bad as Adalbert, 
only," she added with a shy glance, " you mean 
it." 
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VIII 

Sadie was to make her first appearance at 
Covent Garden as Aida in the third week of 
November, and, following her usual custom, she 
was busy trying to find something fresh to learn. 
Dominy was, perhaps, more excited and eager 
about her reception in England than she herself. 
Young as she was, she had already a long list 
of triumphs unbroken by a single failure. Walder, 
indeed, was naturally of an anxious temperament, 
and on the eve of every important engagement 
was racked with forebodings of disaster. His 
own lif(5, as he reviewed it, seemed such a series 
of disgraceful defeats and dishonourable com- 
promises, that he found it hard to believe any 
other life could for long together avoid the rocks 
and storms of fate. His hopes were now almost 
entirely centred in Sadie. Yossel, from whom 
he haa expected so much, had died two years 
before. Gitl, though a year younger than Sadie, 
had married a wealthy tradesman who was not 
a favourite with his father-in-law. It was to 
Sadie that he now looked to realise ambitions 
which he had once cherished for himself 

A fortnight before the great event, a heavy 
disappointment fell upon Dominy. A letter 
reached him from Gerard, his Aroostook 
manager, telling him that there was just then 
a chance of buying up or acauiring a predomin- 
ant interest in at least three or four New 
Hampshire logging companies. The oppor- 
tunity might never recur, and Gerard pressed 
him to come over at the very earliest possible 
moment. Dominy grasped the situation in a 
moment. This was exactly the way in which 
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he had planned the development of his proposed 
monopoly. There were in New Hampshire, 
besides his own milling works, some four or 
five other important logging companies, in 
addition to a number of smaller concerns not 
worth taking into account. To acquire large 
interests in these various companies was the 
first step towards amalgamating them all into 
one big concern under nis immediate control. 
Gerard was quite right: it was work that 
demanded his presence and that immediately. 
He would, indeed, dearly have liked to have 
seen Sadie make her first appearance at Covent 
Garden, but he felt that it would be ridiculous 
to sacrifice the magnificent prospects that were 
just on the edge of realisation, to what was 
nothing more than a piece of pretty sentiment. 
At the same time, eminently reasonable though 
he felt this attitude to be, ne shrank from dis- 
cussing the matter with Sadie or Walder. The 
best way, he decided, would be to leave England, 
as though at a moment s notice, and write to 
Sadie just before he went. He left town for 
Liverpool, and wrote from there that he had 
been summoned to New York on most pressing 
business. He added that he could hardly say 
how keenly he was disappointed at not being 
present to witness her triumph, but he should 
watch eagerly for the London papers. 

Once in America, he found plenty to absorb 
his attention. Only waiting to pay his old 
master a hasty visit, he hurried to New Hamp- 
shire to consult with Gerard as to the suggested 
purchases. Of the four logging companies 
mentioned in the manager's letter, two-— the 
Beaver and the River-bend — were in serious 
difficulties, but Gerard believed that a little 
more capital would give them at least an excel- 
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lent chance of puUingr round. Just then, how- 
ever, there womd certainly be no difficulty in 
buying any number of shares. The others — 
the Cross-stream Boom Company and the 
Norton Lumber Company — ^were in a fairly 
prosperous condition. 

Dominy instantly set about mastering^ the 
facts of the situation for himself. As un- 
obtrusively as possible, he visited the various 
localities, and made sruch investigations as he 
could on^ the spot. Then, after another long 
consultation witn Gerard, he hastened back to 
New York and borrowed from Mr Gannett 
another hundred thousand dollars. From New 
York, through the agency of an attorney, he 
secured interests in all the four companies, in 
the Beaver and River-bend predominating, in 
the others, considerable interests. Only a small 
fraction of the shares, however, were taken in 
his own name. The rest were credited in the 
books of the companies to half a dozen or more 
of his nominees. And the transactions were 
carried through with such care and skill that 
only the two or three persons who were acting 
for Dominy had any idea of the extent to which 
the companies were now subject to his control. 

To the affairs of the Aroostook also, he 
devoted much time and personal observation, 
and as a result, invested in a good deal of new 
plant, making it one of the best equipped milling 
works on the river. 

By this time there were few timber districts 
in the States that were not familiar to him, at 
least on paper. He had studied his elaborate 
maps and the census reports^ and all the other 
available literature on the subject with as much 
care and minuteness as a military commander 
devotes to the contour and geographical features 
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of an enemy s country. Now that he was again 
on the spot, he determined to revisit some of the 
more promising- centres, especially those on 
the Pacific slope. Everywhere he found the 
companies, small and large, acquiring huge 
tracts of land under cover of the Homestead 
and Timber and Stone Acts, the labourers in 
their emplojrment and even strangers and 
tramps claiming their 1 60 acres and then trans- 
ferring them to the Company. Before his 
circuit was ended, he had evolved a new plan 
of campaign. He had formed a high opinion of 
Gerard's abilities, and he believed he could trust 
him unreservedly. He therefore made him a 
quite unexpected offer. This was, to give up 
tne management of the milling works and, in- 
stead, take over the general superintendence of 
Dominy's various properties in America at a 
largely increased salary. It was to be ^ his 
business not merely to see that the various 
companies and works were making^ satisfactory 
progress, but to be constantly on tne watch for 
opportunities of acquiring fresh land, or interests 
in new companies, and to report such oppor- 
tunities at once to Dominy. 

Gerard had already recognised the extra- 
ordinary qualities of his young chief, and accepted 
the proposal without a moment's hesitation. 

**As long as you lend me your coat-tails. Til 
hang on," he said ; "it isn't everyone that knows 
he's better as number two than as number one, 
but I know it.*" 

There was some difficulty in finding a manager 
to take Gerard's place, but at last this too was 
accomplished, ancl Dominy was free to return to 
England by the first week in December. 

Some time before this, the news for which he 
had been anxiously waiting had came to hand. 

K 
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The London papers were loud in praise of the 
new prima donna, and some of them even broke 
into heavy headlines over her Elsa. " She has," 
one of them said, "what is known among the 
critics as a ' white ' voice, but neither this nor even 
more precise details can ^ve any real idea of its 
beauty and charm. It is such a voice as the 
jaded opera-ffoer hears only at long intervals. 
That Miss Platen has been severely trained is at 
once apparent, but the training has not in the 
least interfered with the spontaneity and natural 
grace of the singer. With regard to her acting 
we must speak with a little more reserve. She is 
already a great singer, and she promises, with 
more experience, to be one of the greatest. As 
an actress she is uneven. Sometimes she seems 
stiff, almost awkward, sometimes too her gestures 
seemed conventional. ^ But every now and then 
there came passages in which she was simply 
superb, and once, at least, she fairly brought 
down the house." ** We understand," the Times 
informed its readers, "that Miss Platen has been 
commanded to sing at Windsor, and it is a 
compliment fully earned by the young artiste's 
brilliant performance in Grand Opera.'^ 

There was hardly a discordant note in the 
chorus of the critics, and Dominy was both 

Eroud and delighted as he hastened to cable 
is congratulations. 



IX 

By the middle of December Dominy was back 
in England, and at Chester House he found the 
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Walders* cards with a new address — 140 Avenue 
Road, N.W., and a message from Walder 
scribbled on it — "Write as soon as you get 
back. " Accordingly, the morning after his return, 
he sent a hasty note to Walder repeating his 
congratulations, and saying how glad he should 
be to see them again. The ^ same evening 
came a letter from Sadie, thanking him for his 
congratulations, and asking him to dinner the 
foUowincf night. 

He found them quartered in a roomy, 
comfortable, unpretentious-looking house sur- 
rounded by an unusually good suburban garden. 
Sadie and her father were waiting for him in the 
drawing-room. 

She sprang up from her low chair the moment 
he came in, and her book tumbled on the floor. 

**Oh, Dovid'l!" she exclaimed as they shook 
hands, "it was kind of you to cable. But," she 
continued, shaking her head with a pretty 
affectation of great worldly wisdom, "it was very 
extravagant." 

" I can afford it," he said, gravely, and then 
added with a sudden answering smile, "but I 
daresav I should have done it just the same if I 
couldn t. One must treat oneself sometimes." 

"Well," she acknowledged, "I must admit it 
gave us a great deal of pleasure, didn't it, 
father ? " 

"So you say, my dear, and you ought to 
know," answered Walder, who had just greeted 
the young man with much cordiality. "There 
goes the gong. David, will you brincr Sadie in." 

At dinner, Dominy insisted on naving the 
whole story of Sadie s first appearance, though 
she did her best to spare him as far as possible. 
But he was profoundly interested, and asked a 
score of questions. 
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''It seems so wonderful," he said at last, ''to 
have left you a child, and to find you now grown 
up and famous all over the world. ' 

" Then think what it feels like, to find your 
old playfellow on the high-road to being a 
millionaire." 

"Ah!" he answered, a little sadly, "I know 
you think that^ is a very poor ambition. I dare- 
say you are right. To me, it seems so much, 
and yet I can see that your ambition is a greater 
one.' 

"Can you?"^ she said, looking at him with a 
strange, brooding expression, "well sometimes 
it seems a very small one to me. it ts a small 
thing, isn't it, to be always measuring oneself 
ac^inst others, always hoping and trying to out- 
shine them ? I often feel as though there were 
room in my heart for something big;ger." 

"Then you'd better do like Gritl — marry a 
man with plenty of money and not too much 
brain, settle down into a comfortable, fat 
hausfrau, and make him savoury dishes as long 
as his digestion holds out," said Walder, with a 
sneer on his lip, but a twinkle in his eye. 

Sadie laughed, and looked at Dominy. 

"There!" she said, "he won't let me be 
sentimental for a single moment, and yet at heart 
he's the most sentimental darling that ever was." 

"Am I ?" exclaimed Walder mdignantly. " I 
deny it. The pure, cold light of reason is what 
I steer by." 

"And he really believes it!" said Sadie 
admiringly to Dominy. " Here's an old gentle- 
man who might be enjoying himself at home 
with his books and his dogs and his cigarettes, 
and instead of that, the pure light of reason 
makes him traipse about at the heels of his 
will-o'-the-wisp of a daughter." 
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'*The pure light of reason tells me not to let 
the money go out of the family," growled Walder. 

"Just as it told you a few years ago to take 
in a penniless boy and look after him/' put in 
Dominv. 

"Only a business arrangement," Walder 
began. 

" But it saved the boy, and he's not likely to 
forget it," said Dominy eagerly. 

"Shows it was a good stroke," cried Walder 
triumphantly. 

"Father dear," said Sadie abruptly, "do you 
know I sometimes really feel as though I would 
like to give it all up, ana go back and be, as you 
said, a simple hausfrau." 

" No, my child," answered her father, dropping 
the tone of banter, " you will never be a hausfrau 
like Gitl. There's fire as well as blood in your 
veins." 



Sadie's London season was a short one, but 
as a result of her brilliant success, she had 
engagements in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Edinburgh. Early in January she was due in 
Paris. Altogether her stay in London extended 
oyer hardly more than two months. During that 
time Dominy saw a great deal of her. The 
day, indeed, he kept sacred — even against this 
temptation — • to business. But almost every 
evening when she was free, he spent in Avenue 
Road, and on Sundays, when the weather 
allowed, the three of them went out together. 
Walder who prided hitnself on his breadth and 
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tolerance in matters theologfical, took them to 
services at St Pauls, Westminster Abbey, the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, the City Temple, and 
the Oratory. Sadie who was accustomed t9 her 
father's ways, and sympathised with his views, 
enjoyed these visits ; but Dominy could not rid 
himself of a feelinsf that he was committingf a 
terrible sin in^ entering a Christian church and 
apparently joinincf in ^ the service. For many 
years religrjon had entirely ceased to be at any 
rate a visible factor in nis life. All outward 
forms he had lonsT since put on one side. Even 
the Hebrew scriptures were to him not merely 
a dead but a forsfotten letter. All that remained 
was an unspoken but profound belief in a God 
who punished wrong, rewarded right, and loved 
the Jew. A secret consciousness of culpable 
neglect made the subject a painful one to him, 
and Sadie's keen interest in it troubled him. 
So, toOj though in quite a different way, did 
Walders jests and superficial cynicisms. The 
afternoons and evenings, though, made large 
amends. ^ Then they sat round the fire, Walder 
and Dominy smoking, while Sadie in a low chair 
pretended to do some fancy work, and they talked 
and talked and talked, sometimes of the old days 
in Suffolk Street, sometimes of the long years 
when they had been separated, and sometimes 
of the great future before them. 

*'I didn't care for the sermon," said Sadie, 
** but what they call the lesson was fine. I can't 
get it out of my head. What shall it profit a 
man if he £^ain the whole world and lose his own 
soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul? That's grand — if it's true. Is it 
'true, father? Is a man's soul worth all the 
world?" 
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"I suppose it IS, to him, if he can make 
himself believe it," Walder answered. 

It was the last Sunday evening before Sadie 
and her father left England, and the shadow of 
the parting was over them all. 

"I fed as though I could very soon come to 
believe it," Sadie mused, letting her work drop 
and leaning forwards, her eyes fixed on the 
flames. 

"Ah, my child," said Walder earnestly, 
"leave the soul to take care of itself. Body and 
mind are as much as we can look after — too 
much for most of us." 

"The girl gave a little sigh and turned to 
Dominy. 

" Dovid'l," she said softly, " I wish I didn't 
care quite so much about singing, or you about 
money." 

"There's one thing we care about, almost as 
much," he answered in an even lower tone. 

She looked at him, the dreamy expression 
still haunting her eyes, like a delicate mist. 

"One another," he added after a moment's 
pause, in a louder tone. 

"En!'' ejaculated Walder, suddenly sitting 
bolt upright and shaking a finger at Dominy, 
" None of that, young man. I'm not going to 
be left stranded, a dry old stick on the shore, 
yet awhile. When you're a millionaire, and 
Sadie's voice is beginning to wear, you may 
start billing and cooTng, not before." 

Sadie flushed a vivid red, but Dominy 's face 
made no sign. He looked steadily at Walder. 

"I'm not a millionaire, but I am a rich man 
already. Sadie," and he turned to her, "from 
the first moment I saw you again after all these 

i rears, I loved you. I can't bear now to think of 
iving without you. You don't know how I 
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dread your sroing. Yes, and your sfoinsr too " — 
he turned to Walder — " I never knew my own 
father, but you have^ been a father to me. 
Couldn't you put up with me for a son, if Sadie 
could love me enough to give herself to me ? " 

There was a simplicity and directness in 
Dominy as effective as it was unconventional. 
Both father and daughter felt the appeal touch 
them keenly. Walder, as soft-hearted as he was 
superficially cynical, pulled out his handkerchief 
and made furtive dabs at his treacherous eyes. 

Before, however, he could find a word to say, 
Sadie spoke. 

"Indeed, Dovid'l, I do love you dearly, but 
the kind of love you want, means more than I 
can fifive. It means knowins^ — myself and you — 
and as^ yet I don't know either. Perhaps it is a 
good sign, but I am jealous of your passion for 
being rich, and I believe you are jealous of my 
sineing.^ Father is right, though he put it in 
his horrid way " — she leaned forward and kissed 
his hand, "the time hasn't come yet. We shall 
be back here in the autumn of next year, I expect. 
Perhaps things may look different then.'' 
^ " Yes, Dov — I mean David, she is quite 
right," said Walder, "you know I always have 
loved you— even when you did those long sums 
quicker that I could. And Sarah loved you too 
— I shall never forget that. But you are both 
young, and I want to see you both famous." 
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XI 

Christmas was always a disagreeable time to 
Dominy. The slackness of the markets, and 
the general relaxation of business activity worried 
him. Living, as he habitually did, at higfh 
tension, he tecame conscious of the strain only 
when it loosened. Then fits of vacue depression 
seized him, and life looked dull and dreary. 
Moreover, it was when all the world around him 
was absorbed in family and social joys that his 
own loneliness smote and chilled him the most. 
But never had he felt this isolation so bitterly as 
during the days which followed Sadie's departure. 
The House in Avenue Road had been the first 
semblance of a home that, for many years, he 
had known. Even while he had been enjoying 
it, he had felt his heart swell with indignant 
protest against the fate that had made such 
crumbs from the world's common table so rarely 
sweet to him. And now the door was closed, 
and he was left to stand outside again, where he 
had already stood so long. The very love for 
Sadie which had brought into his maimed, 
distorted life the fresh, sweet air of natural affec- 
tion, now tortured him, for instinctively he felt 
that in some way which he could not yet define, 
it threatened the cold and shining image en- 
shrined within^ his heart. AH the riches and 
strength ^ of his nature — ^his vivid if narrow 
imagination, his tremendous will, his power of 
concentration, the quickness and accuracy of 
his mental processes, all these had been so many 
willing hands to build the altar and enthrone the 
idol. Hitherto, that holy place had been an 
almost unfailing refuge from all the trials and 
worries of life. It was much to look back on the 
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past and see the road that, windings ever uphill 
had brought him from the quagmires of hateful 
poverty to that high tableland on which his feet 
were now firmly planted. But better still was it 
to look up to the great, bare height that 
towered above him, and to feel, with the 
certainty of a faith which never for an instant 
wavered, that one day the lonely eminence 
would be his. And now, since Sadie had come 
back into his life, that word "lonely" frightened 
him. On that rugged peak as he pictured it 
to himself, was there room for more than one ? 
Could, or would Sadie climb with him ? Or was 
there not another height on which her eyes were 
fixed ? 

Mrs Mowbray, who prided herself on the 
" hominess " of Chester House, assured him that 
he would have the opportunity of enjoying **a 
real English Christmas, ' but the prospect alarmed 
instead of alluring him, and he almost made up 
his mind to go over to New York and spend the 
festive season on board the steamer. 

While he was hesitating, ^ a call from Mr 
Baskervil hastened his decision. Since the 
musical evening at Portland Place, Dominy 
had not seen the eminent financier. But one 
eyening when he came back from his after- 
dinner walk, he was told that there was a gentle- 
man in the dining-room waiting to see him. He 
guessed who it was, and found his surmise 
correct. In the big arm-chair by the fireplace 
lay Baskervil fast asleep, a comfortable smile on 
his undistinguished countenance. 

Dominy 's entrance roused him, and he jumped 
up with a boyish laugh. 

"Ah, Dominy, my boy, they told me you 
wouldn't be long, so I said I'd wait for you — 
and I did wait — to some purpose. Lovely little 
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nap I've just had. Must get a chair like that." 

" Do you mean to say you can sit down and 
[o off to sleep at a moment's notice ? " asked 
^ominy enviously. 

"Why, of course I can. Nothing ever upsets 
my digestion or interferes with my Asleep. That 
comes of having an easy conscience. But look 
here, 111 tell you what I came about. What are 
you going to do at Christmas ? " 

" It's curious you should ask me that. I was 
just turning the matter over in my mind. I've 
a great mind to go across for a week or two.'' 

"No, don't you do anything of the kind. 
Come down to my little place. There are a few 
rooms just fit to live in. We shan't housewarm 
for six months yet, I daresay, but this will be 
just a quiet little rehearsal, all by ourselves. 
Come, Uominy, you're no stranger: we know 
you don't go to church and all that. I'll do 
double duty for you, to keep the walls up. Come, 
say it's a deal." 

Uominy had been thinking rapidly. He had 
a distinct liking for Baskervil, coloured, since 
the Mexican mine meetincf, with a certain 
admiration for his pluck and readiness. Then, 
too, he was always ready to talk about matters 
of real interest— markets, railways, companies, 
and all the things that could take the lovely 
yellow stain. Besides, he remembered Serena, 
she was the only girl he had known who could 
talk intelligently on such subjects, and she was 
always so friendly — ^yes, he would go. 

"Thank you very much. If you are quite 
sure I shan't be in the way." 

"That's all right then. The missus will be 
awfully pleased. You're a great favourite with 
the ladies, I don't know how you manage it. 
You look as if butter wouldnt melt in your 
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mouth, and you don't care to talk about anythincf 
but stocks — I suppose you Ve got a way with 
you, as people say. Let's see. I go down on 
the twenty-third by the six-thirty. Why not 
come with me ? " 
And Dominy agreed. 

That nigfht he sat up later than usual and — ^a 
thing even more unusual — overslept himself the 
next morninsT- But he was a very lieht sleeper, 
and it was a child's high treble tnat roused 
him. 

"Gempleman! Gempleman!! Gempleman ! ! ! " 

" All right All right," he answerea sleepily. 

" What you say ? '' came the familiar formula. 

" I shall be down in ten minutes," he called out 
very distinctly as he sprang out of bed, "with a 
piece of chocolate in my pocket," lie added 
thoughtfully. 

A few minutes later he heard a brief dialogue 
outside his door. Evidently Dick had been 
waiting quietly for his appearance, and had been 
surprisea by one of the housemaids whose voice 
was raised in expostulation. 

"You must come downstairs now. You 
mustn't worry Mr Dominy. He hasn't had his 
breakfast yet." 

"What you say?" 

"You must let Mr Dominy have his breakfast 
in peace : you'll see him afterwards, you know." 

There followed a reply, but it obviously came 
from some little distance, and Dominy could not 
hear distinctly. 

When he came out of his room the child had 
disappeared, but he passed the maid on the 
landing. 

"You had a job to get Master Dick from my 
door this morning," he said with a smile. 
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"Oh, he was very good," she answered, "did 
you hear, sir, what he said when I told him he 
must let you have your breakfast in peace ? " 

'* No, ' said Dominy, '* I couldn t catch the 
words." 

" He thought for a moment, and then he be^an 
talking to himself, as he often does. He said, ' My 

Sempleman wants his becfus — o* course he does, 
ly poor gempleman's hung'y, o' course he must 
have his becfus.' " 
And that morning Dick got two chocolates. 



XH 

On the twenty-third of December, the day 
Dominy was to go to Highdown, he received by 
the first post letters from Walder and Sadie. 
Walder's letter struck him as having obviously 
been written in a fit of depression. The note of 
exultation in Sadie's triumph was absent. 

"Don't be conceited," one paragraph ran, 
"but I really think leaving you has made me 
feel out of sorts. I must be getting fanciful in 
my old age, I am afraid. Sometimes even Sadie 
herself seems to me to be changing, but it is 
more likely that it is I who am changing : it is 
difficult to walk down-hill steadily, especially as 
one gets near the bottom. But she does not 
seem as happy and enthusiastic over her work 
as she used to be, though her voice becomes 
more divine every day. It is strange, I have 
outlived all my ambitions but one — that is to 
see jrou two rich, and famous, and happy. If 
that is disappointed, I shall have one miserable 
satisfaction to take with me to the dust — 
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I shall know that life is the hollow fraud I have so 
often called it. Ah ! here she comes— smiling too, 
so perhaps like King David, I spoke in my haste." 
Sadie wrote : 

*'Dear Dovid'l, 

'*We feel quite forlorn without you, 
though we are shaking down here, at last. I 
want to wish you a happy New Year, and I know 
you will be wishing us the same. Somehow, I 
don't feel very happy just now. Father says 
it is the reaction after succeeding so far beyond 
our expectations. Perhaps he is riofht, for it is 
when I think of my work that 1 feel most 
unhappy. I used to think that if I had one 
real big success, I should have nothing left to 
wish for, yet now I wish, and wish, and the 
worst of it is I don't know what I wish for, 
except for my life to be different from what it is. 
Do you ever feel like that or have I a monopoly 
of the discontented spirit ? 

"But I mustn't forget a funny little bit of 
news I have to tell you. You know Hastings, 
don't you — the composer of * Ferdinando ' and 
a lot of songs ? I had promised to sing at a big 
concert for an English charity, and he called on 
me, and brought a song which he said he had 
composed expressly for me, and asked me to sing 
it at the concert. The words are by an 
American poet, George Arnold. As soon as 
I read them, I determmed to sing them if the 
music was at all possible. See if you don't like 
them. 

JUBILATE 

Grey distance hid each shining sail. 
By ruthless breezes borne from me ; 

Anc^ lessening, feding, faint and pale, 
My ships went forth to sea. 
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Where misty breakers rose and fell, 

I stood and sorrowed hopelessly ; 
For every wave had tales to tell 

Of wrecks far out at sea. 

To-day, a song is on my lips : 

Earth seems a Paradise to me : 
For God is good, and lo I my ships 

Are coming home from sea I 

Are they not splendid? And his music is 
glorious. I suppose he must have been pleased 
when he saw how delighted I was, for he became 
so friendly. He talkeS a lot about you, and told 
me how he first saw you, and then met you again 
at^ Dr Gordon s. He made me laugh, for he 
said he came half across the world to near me 
sing again, and then couldn't stand London anv 
longer, and Aacl to go without hearing me at all. 
However, he ran me to earth here, and he said 
all sorts of kind things about my singing. This 
really did give me pleasure, for he seemed to 
mean what he said, and of course he knows. I 
sane his song at the concert, and I had to go 
back I don't know how many times. 

"Oh, Dovid'l, I feel as though I had sent out 
my ships to the wrong ports. Suppose they 
come back with apples of Sodom for a cargo ! 

"Father is so anxious about our letters to 
each other, that I have let him read this. He 
has frowned and uttered a score of funny 
guttural ejaculations, but even he admits that 
there's not much 'lovering,' as he calls it, so I 
insisted on my right to send you my dear love 
and sign myself 

"Your always affectionate 

"Sadie," 

Over these letters Dominy sat late at night 
neglecting even his beloved charts and maps. 
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The call of the past was ever one of the most 
imperious in his ears, and no one sounded it 
as did Sadie and her father. Even apart from 
this, he loved the gfirl, and the new, strangle 
emotion thrilled, and fascinated, and at the same 
time frightened him. Or was it of Sadie herself 
that he was afraid ? A secret fear haunted him 
that some day she would chaUen&re the great 
purpose and object of his life ; indeed she had 
already done so, though only in a tentative way. 
Twelve months before, he would have laughed 
to utter scorn the idea that any creature of flesh 
and blood could turn him by a hair's breadth 
from his self-appointed path. Now he trembled 
at the possibility. Such change a year had 
brought 



XIII 

With his usual deliberate^ punctuality Dominy 
was at London Bridge in time to secure a 
corner seat in the Highdown train. He kept 
a sharp look-out for Baskervil, and was annoyed 
when the whistle sounded and his host had not 
appeared. But just as the train was slowly 
nrioving, the well-known stout, undignified figure 
appeared, running and looking in at the carnage 
windows. In response to a hasty gesture a 
porter flung open the door, Baskervil jumped 
m, pulled out a tip at which the official sternness 
of the porter's face immediately relaxed, and 
then dropping into the corner opposite Dominy, 
pushed back his hat, and wiped his forehead 
with a large silk handkerchief 

"Jiminy!" he exclaimed, when he recovered 
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his breath, '' that's running it a little too fine. 
Never mind : here I am inside, that's the great 
point. Had a ticklish committee to talk over. 
Just got my way — into a hansom, and told the 
man to drive like mad. Lord ! what a life, isn't 
it ? And vet I doubt whether there's any other 
that would suit me quite as well : eh ? " 

"I think you'd get on in most worlds," said 
Dominy. 

" I don't. I'm like an actor that can play only 
at one theatre and to one audience. And I've 
had the luck to find them both. Luck, yes 
there's no doubt about it. All my life I've had 
the devil's own luck — oh, damn it all, there's 
my wretched tongue running away with me 
again! I'd better stop it with a big cigar." 

And suiting the action to the word, he pulled 
out his cigar case and opened TAe Times. 

Dominy settled down in great contentment to 
read his own papers. Looking up, in half an 
hour, he saw that The Times had dropped on 
to the seat, while Ba^kervil lay back fast asleep, 
his mouth open, his head tilted against the 
window-glass, nodding and shaking with, the 
movement of the train. Three or four times 
they stopped, but though, on one occasion the 
door was opened, he made no sign. The moment, 
however, they drew up at the little Highdown 
station, he sprancf up, active^ alert as ever. 

** Here we are!" ne exclaimed, pulling out his 
watch, ''better late than never. I oughtn't to 
CTumble though, for I've had a lovely snooze. 
Now I hope Bessie has had the sense to send 
the carriage down. Ah, Hopton, anything out- 
side to take us up ? " 

A porter, evidently sensitive to the approach 
of Christmas, had hurried up officiously, and 
had opened the carriage door. 

L 
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"Oh yes. Mr Baskervil," he said, touchinsf 
his cap, ''the carriage is waiting outside. Any 
luggage, sir ? " 

**Only this gentleman's — ^what is it, Dominy? 
—oh yes, a portmanteau — Mr Dominy's. Get 
it out of the van and bring it to the carriage. 
Oh by the way, Hopton, there's a little Christmas 
box for you." 

"Gold!" Dominy remarked to himself, as he 
observed the seraphic expression on the porter's 
face. 

Evidently Mr Baskervil had been cultivating 
his neighbours, poor as well as rich, for not only 
did he lift his hat to the occupants of two 
carriages, but few were the humbler pedestrians 
whom he did not greet with elaborate hearti- 
ness. 

" I've never believed in stand-offishness either 
way about," he remarked after one of these 
demonstrations. "I'm a very easy-tempered 
man, but when one of these blue-blooded, 
brainless frock-coats tries to ride the high horse 
over me, I get nasty, and I show it pretty 
plainly.^ I've had to put up with it, sometimes, 
when I've been in a tight place, but I've always 
managed to pay my fine gentleman out, one way 
or another. And no one can ever say I keep 
my servants at a distance. 'A man's a man 
for a' that,' that's my creed, and not a bad one, 
either, eh ? " 

"It's good policy no doubt to be pleasant all 
round," said Dominy. 

"Good policy.^" exclaimed the other im- 

Eatiently, ** of course it is ; but it's more. Look 
ere, Dominy : you think yourself a great judge 
of human character-^h, yes you do, my dear 
fellow. Well, there's nothing remarkable in 
that— every fool thinks he can read his neigh- 
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hour s heart, and you're a very long way from 
being a fool, a very long way indeed. But jrou 
think you know me from my hat to my boots, 
and from rib to rib, and you don't — no, not by 
a long way. Yes, I know what you're thinking 
— I don't know myself. It's perfectly true. 
But I'm learning, and some of the things I find 
out would make you stare. You think I care 
about nothing but putting other people's money 
into my own pocket. I do a good lot of that 
sort of thing, of course So do you. So does 
everyone with any brains. Thats what brains 
are for. But I tell you this, and it's gospel 
truth — oh, well, I forgot — -you know what I 
mean. I'm one of the kindest men living. 
There's nothing I love better than helping a 
lame dog over a stile. It makes me feel good, 
and I like feeling^ good." 

He spoke quietly enough, but instinct told 
Dominy that he meant it. Part, at least of what 
he said, was perfectly true. Over and over 
again Dominy had felt that he knew the little 
financier from head to toe, though more than 
once something had happened to make him 
pause and wonder whether his confidence were 
quite justified. The doubt assailed him now as 
Baskervil faced him with what certainly looked 
like an expression of transparent candour. The 
alluring, evasive, baffling enigma of human 
personality presented itself to him, not as an 
abstract question of psychology, but in the con- 
crete — in the person of this little, fat, ill-dressed 
man, so vulgar, so stout-hearted, so cunning, 
so frank, so greedy and unscruoulous, yet^ so 
kind, for he knew that BaskerviPs was no idle 
boast. A sentence he had once heard drop from 
Champlain's lips suddenly rose in his mind^ — 
"There are two deserts in which the biggest 
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imasination may lose itself — the star-spaces of 
the astronomer and the heart of the man in the 
street." 

** Given you something to think about, eh?" 
exclaimed Baskervil, with one of those swift 

S' ainces that disconcerted his STuest far less than 
e candid eye, " Well, here we are." 

As he spoke, the carriage turned in at the 
handsome iron gates and rolkd up the broad drive. 

"There," he said, pointing to the house, 
"we're a bit more ship-shape than when you 
were here in the summer, though there's a lot to 
be done yet." 

Then, suddenly dropping the affectation of 
modesty which he usuafly maintained, he burst 
out: 

" It'll be the show-place of the county before 
I've done with it ! " 



XIV 

That Christmas visit to Highdown was chiefly 
memorable to Dominy for two conversations — 
one with Mr Baskervil, the other with his 
daughter. 

The first took place in the dining-room on 
Christmas eve. When the ladies had gone, 
Baskervil drew a couple of arm-chairs to the fire, 
wheeled up a little table with decanters, glasses, 
and cigars. 

"An!" he said, a roguish twinkle lighting 
up his large, round eyes, "there's no place like 
home. Be it ever so humble" — ^he glanced 
round the room with its gorgeous decorations 
and elaborately carved furniture — "there's no 
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place like home. Why don't you make a home ? 
Can't afford it, eh ? " 

And he laughed softly. 

The question hit Dominy hard, though his 
impassive face gave n9 sign. ^ He had never 
been so conscious of his isolatipn as now. It 
seemed to him like a constant, voiceless reproach, 
almost a^ brand of shame. The feeling was not 
new to him, but since he had renewed his friend- 
ship with the Walders it had become strangely 
intensified. 

**0h, yes," he answered, ''I suppose I could 
afford it, but I'm very comfortable as I am ; Fm 
very conservative in^ my habits, you know. I 
should feel lost in a big place of my own." 

" No, you wouldn't, if you had a wife and family 
to keep you company. I'm not an old woman 
or a Pharisee. ^ I know young men have got 
red blood in their veins. But I tell you this, and 
I'm speaking as a man of the world who has 
kept his eyes open and seen a good deal The 
sooner a man who can afford it settles down, 
the better for him. I always suspect grave 
young bachelors. Your people are wiser than 
ours there. They have regular marriage-brokers, 
don't they ? " 

'*Yes," answered Dominy, smiling at some 
memories of Suffolk Street, ''the Shadchan 
they call him." 

" Well, it's a rum name, but a very useful office. 
I wouldn't mind doing a little in that way myself. 
You sa^ the word, and I'll find you a first-class 
wife inside a week, and give the wedding break- 
fast in, for luck. There ! " 

Dominy perfectly understood the offer that 
was being made him, but the idea of Mr Basker- 
vil as a father-in-law had no attraction for him. 
He shook his head. 
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*'Vm too shy and too quiet to set on with 
strangers. I must just plod along in the old 
way,' he said. 

* Who said^ anything about strangers?" 
Baskervil exclaimed brusquely, and then relapsed 
into silence and his cigar. 

When he spoke again, it was in his ordinary, 
friendly, conversational tone. 

"It's a queer thing Dominy, the fancy I took 
to y9u from the moment I clapped eyes on you. 
I think it must be because we are so different, 
and vet both out on the same job, like two fellows 
climbing a mountain from opposite sides. When 
they caught sight of one another near the top, 
I expect they'd have a sort of fellow-feeling, 
d i . 

" I should have thought thev might have looked 
on each other as rivsas. Tney'a both want to 
be first at the top." 

'' But our mountain's got no top, that's the 
best of it. If you made a million to-morrow, I 
should set to work the day after to make 
another, but I shouldn't care a button how much 
you mad^ or how fast you made it, as long as 
you didnt get in my way. There's enough 
money in the world to fill the pockets of the men 
who know how to make it. 1 11 tell you what the 
real difference between us is. I like making 
money, you like having it — not hoarding or 
keeping it, but just having it, — eh ? " 

Again the old surprise at the acuteness of the 
man he secretly despised, seized Dominy, but 
he only replied, ** 1 think I like making it, too." 

** Yes, in a way, of course you do. Most men 
like doing a thing they do really well. But you 
don't love the scheming and the plotting, the 
ups, yes and by George! the downs too, the 
thousand little aetails, the cast of the line, the 
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waiting- for a bite, the playing of the great, heavy, 
stupid fish, and the landing him at last. I tell 
you it's more than food anddrink to me." 

"Oh, but I can enjoy engineering a cauP^ 
said Dominy. ^ 

"Yes, but in a different way," persisted the 
other, "you love poring over those mfernal maps 
and reports and figures. I can get them up too, 
but I loathe the job. It's twisting- men round 
my fingers that I like, and making them all 
work in with my plans whether they want to or 
not. That's worth doing, and it's my job nine 
days out of ten." 
Dominy smiled. 

" I hope you are making me work in nicely," 
he said. 

"Ah, you're different. I tell you honestly, I 
can't explain it, but I'd go a long way out of my 
road to give you a leg up. But with most 
people, I feel like that man that wrote the creed 
— ^Athanasian, isn't it?^ It was he against the 
world, at least so I read in the paper, tnou&rh I'm 
afraid I don't know much about the gentleman. 
But that's just how I feel when I'm getting 
out a prospectus. It's Baskervil against the 
world, and the odds are ten to one on the 
world." 

"By the way,"^ exclaimed Dominy, with a 
sudden flash of lively interest, "what's your 
principle of rotation of crops ? " 

" Eh ? Oh, I leave all that sort of thing to 
Rogers, he's up to everything in farming. I 
didn't know you were interested in it. We'll go 
over the land to-morrow, if you like." 

"No, no, that's not wnat I mean. It was your 
man Muggeridge at the British and Foreign 
who talked about your financial principles, and 
told me to ask you about your 'rotation of 
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crops/ ^ He said you'd done with wheat, and 
were trying barlev. I asked him who the barley 
were, but he wouldn't tell/' 

Baskervil threw back his head with a hearty 
laufifh. 

" Oh, I sec ; I couldn't imagine what you were 
driving at. 'Rotation of crops,' eh? Thg^t's 

good. A touch of Mucrgreridge's own. He's a 
it of a genius, that fellow, but he's unlucky. I 
knew that when I got him, and he knew that I 
knew. ' So you're not afraid of my luck ? ' he 
said. * Not a bit,' I answered, * I've got enough 
for two.' So I have, thank God. But this 
wheat and barley. Look here, come to my den 
for a minute before we go to the ladies, and I'll 
show you where I get my seed." 

He led the way across the hall to a large room 
with French windows opening on to a con- 
scrvatory brilliantly licfhted with electric lamps. 

" Now look here," he said, going across to a 
pedestal table standing in front of one of the 
windows, ** this, I call my prospectus table." He 
opened a drawer. 

" Here we are," he went on, pulling out a thick 
book and a bundle of closely written papers. 
" You know the old idea of getting a market for 
your shares. Go to people with heaps of 
money to spare* That's all wrong. The more 
a man has, the more he'll often spend on himself, 
but the less he likes to lose. Besides, money 
breeds money, and the man with a big pile has 
a score of safe ways of making it bigger. No, it's 
the small fry that you must go for — that's my 
great discoverv, and I'm running it for all it's 
worth. They re the barley, do you see ? After 
a bit we may try tl^ wheat again. That's what 
Muggeridge means by his rotation of crops." 

Dominy looked curiously at the book. It was 
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a clergy directory. Then he turned to the sheets 
of paper. They were filled with long columns of 
names, the vast majority preceded by " Mrs " or 
•'Miss." 

''Yes/' said Baskervil, looking his guest full in 
the face, " I know what youVe thinking — ^robbincr 
the priest, and the widows and organs. Its 
nothing of the kind. As for the parsons, they're 
not babies, and they're keen enough on tneir 
cent, per cent. I can tell you. You should hear 
them cursing when it drops to 95. As for the 
widows and orphans, how many widows and 
orphans have you known that haven't got 
trustees to look after them ? All I say to them 
in effect is, 'just put this before your tnistees. 
They are business men: ask them what they 
think of this as an investment.* Where's the 
harm of that ? Of course the trustees may be care- 
less, and if the company don't do well and they 
hold on too long^^ they may lose a bit, but whose 
fault is that ? Everyone knows you can't grow 
money without a certain amount of risk. It's 
not like growing vegetables, though even your 
onions may get the fly among them. And 
mark you this, Dominy, I belieye in every 
blessed company when I'm hatching it I'm 
a sanguine man, I know, and if you believe half 
you hear in the street, a sanguine man's a fool. 
Well, for a fool, I've done pretty well on the 
whole, and I pay a score of clever men who aren't 
sanguine, a pound or two a week to keep my 
books for me. There's Muggeridge for one. 
He's doing pretty well, for I know good work 
when I see it, but I tell you, if that man could 
only see the sun at midday he'd be wallowing in 
money, wallowing ! " 

Baskervil's ethics did not greatly impress or 
interest Dominy, but his resolute optimism did. 
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"Don't you get the blues sometimes?" he 
asked 

"Yes, for five minutes once or twice a year," 
replied the little man, "but mind you, I know 
there are sure to be ups and downs on the road, 
and I'm prepared. Look here; you see this 

flace of mine. Well, I'm not a boaster, but now 
'm talkingf like this, and to you, I don't mind 
saying that I'm proud of it It hasn*t come to 
me from some dusty old grandfather — ^bless you, 
my grandfather kept a ^ little pub. somewhere 
down in Cheshire. No, it's come, every stick of 
it, out of here" — he tapped his forehead — "so 
it's natural I should think something of it. All 
the same, I shouldn't wonder very much if I live 
to see it under the hammer some day. Well, 
suppose I do. Do you think I shall throw up 
the sponge ? Not as long as I've got a brain to 
think and a tongue to speak. Why, before the 
catalogues were printed I should be turning over 
a dozen schemes for getting on my feet again. 
And I should do it, too." 

Dominy was now profoundly interested. He 
sat down in an arm-chair and stared into the fire* 

" Tm not a bit like that," he said slowly, almost 
as though he were speaking to himself. " I fix 
my mind on one thing that I want, and that I 
mean to have. I don't care how hard I work, 
or how long I have to wait But if I once found 
that there was no chance of my getting it, I 
couldn't turn to something else. I should throw 
up the sponge for good and all.' 

The low, harsh intensity of his tone struck 
Baskervil strangely. 

"Good Lord!' ne exclaimed, "What do you 
mean ? " 

"I should die," answered Dominy in his 
ordinary voice, " that's all. But it hasn't come 
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to that yet. I don't want to die for many a 
long day. Do you ever think what it must feel 
Uke to die ? " 

A momentary frown gave BaskerviFs good- 
humoured countenance an unusual expression. 
But in a moment a smile replaced it. 

'' I suppose I'm an optimist about death as I 
am about life," he answered lightly. "You 
know that old wheeze about a sensible man and 
his religion. Well, I'm not going to give myself 
away, not even to you, but 111 tell you this. I've 
found in life, that if you dread anything that's a 
long way ahead, it's a hundred to one that when 
it comes, it's not half so bad as you fancied it would 
be. I daresay dying will be unpleasant enough, 
but I'm sure it won't be as bad as I should expect 
it to be if I were alwavs thinking about it. No, 
one life's big enougn to keep a man busy. 
Doesn't someone in Shakespeare or somewhere, 
say — 'I'll jump the world beyond'? That's 
sense though it's poetry — eh? Come along to 
the drawing-room. 



XV 

On the whole Dominy enjoyed his Christmas 
much more than he had anticipated. On Boxing 
Day some city friends of Baskervil increased 
the party, but the house was so large that there 
was never the least difficulty in avoiding anyone 
for whose society he did not care. He was not 
quite so susceptible to display as in the days when 
fie had been fascinated by the Gottheimer house, 
but he found a great deal to interest and amuse 
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him in the new splendours of the renovated 
Highdown. Then he was inordinately pleased 
by the Christmas grifts which he found on the 
breakfast table, and he thorougrhly enjoyed a 
party given to the villagre children the evening 
after Boxing Day. Mrs Baskervil was, in her 

Eleasant. comfortable way, just as cordial as her 
usband, while Serena treated him with a frank 
comradeship that he found very attractive. It 
was, therefore, with a distinct feeling of dis- 
appointment that he found his holiday cut short 
by a packet of important American business 
letters. 

One consolation he had. Baskervil himself 
was taking till after the New Year, but Miss 
Baskervil was going up to town and by the same 
train. 

'' This is a piece of luck ! " he exclaimed, as he 
drew up the windows, for, in spite of Dr Gordon's 
efforts, he hated a draught. 

"That's a very discreet remark," she said, 
" there are two kinds of luck, aren't there ? " 

"Oh, you know which sort I meant," he 
answered, with that^ strange boldness which 
still sometimes astonished him. 

She made no immediate replv, but drummed 
her fingers on the window and looked out. A 
minute later, she turned round. 

** Please read your Financial News, or at any 
rate the city article in that Times. You've 
been rather starved the last few days for want of 
sensible reading." 

"Your father knows more about the city 
than any half-dozen editors, and," he added, 
smiling, " I believe you know as much as any 
one." 

She smiled too. 

" I like to hear you say that, though I know it 
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isn't true. Feminine vanity, I suppose. But I 
do like to think that I'm not quite a fancy-work 
fool. I suppose the next best thing to playing a 
game is to Know how it's played. I always feelso 
pleased when father tells me any of his business 
worries. He is worried sometimes," she went 
on after a slight pause, shooting one of her 
father s own swift glances at Dominy, as she 
spoke, "though he's so full of pluck he hardly 
snows it unless you know him very, very well." 

*' No," said Dominy emphatically, " I've never 
seen him look worried. It's wonderful how a 
man can make light of anxieties like that." 

"Yes," she agreed, "it is. It's a matter of 
temperament I suppose, but it makes all the 
difference to the people a man lives with." 

"It's lucky I've no one to make miserable 
then. I'm afraid I'm one of the anxious 
temperaments." Her eyes as she looked at him 
were as keen but not as cold as ever. 

" A man may be very brave and very anxious 
too," she said, "you have had a hard fight, 
haven't you ? " 

He nodded, and a far-away expression came 
into his eyes. 

"I daresay other men have had as hard a 
fight, but few can have had a harder." 

"And all through, you've kept your purpose 
strong and clear," she went on, making a state- 
ment, rather than asking a question. 

"No," he answered, "I've wavered once or 
twice.'* 

Her face clouded. 

"Ah, that's a pitv. You look to me like one 
that doesn't waver.' 

" Don't you remember?" he said, " I told you 
once before how every now and then a dreadful 
misgiving frightens me — it's then I waver." 
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"Oh ves, I do remember. It is when you 
think of the little boy you were brought up 
with." 

" Yes." 

His eyes fell. She instinctively guessed the 
reason, and turned her own to the flying fields. 

** Don't you think that's a little superstitious ? " 
she began again, after a moment's pause. 

"Perhaps it is," he answered in a low, 
disipirited tone, "we Jews are a very super- 
stitious people." 

"I'm afraid you are, and you are such a strong 
people that you have not only shut yourselves 
up m prison, but dragged in half the world with 
you." 

" Are you outside ? " he asked, faintly smiling. 

"Yes,' she answered boldly, "I can't lie to 
you. I don't believe in what I don't want. I 
can be strong, and honest, and kind, without 
any God to threaten or coax me. So can you. 
And you can be great too. I'm like the gipsies : 
I can read your fortune. The older you grow, 
the less you'll waver, and what you set your 
heart on, you will accomplisL" 

" Heart or mind ? " he asked. 

"Heart." she replied with energy. "And 
there is the danger. Take care where you set 
your heart." 

" Do you mean that I must not fall in love ? " 
he asked, looking full at her with an expression so 
frank and open that she could not decide whether 
it was simplicity or audacity. 

"I have spoken," she said, trying to hide a 
certain discomposure of which she was conscious, 
" the oracle is dumb." 
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XVI 

On his return to town Dominy found himself 
at once absorbed in a very important and 
difficult piece of business. For some time he 
had been negotiating for the purchase of a huge 
timber estate in Wyoming. The agreement 
had almost been entered into at a price which 
made it about the best bargain of the many he 
had secured, when — just ^ before Christmas- 
there came a sudden hitch. His agent in 
America wrote that there seemed to be another 
bidder in the field, though, as he too was repre- 
sented by an agent, the name was not disclosed. 
In answer to this, Dominy had authorised his 
representative to give, if necessary, a price which 
he felt sure would keep off the undisclosed rival. 
The letters now awaitine him told that the 
stranger had secured the land at an advance on 
Dominy 's limit. Then the correspondent went 
on. "I have succeeded, after a good deal of 
difficulty, in finding out the name of the pur- 
chaser. He is a Mr James Gannett, a New 
York stockbroker, I am informed, of long stand- 
ing and great wealth." 

This piece of information greatly disturbed 
Dominy. As a matter of fact, he had intended, 
when the contract had been definitely entered 
into, to apply to Mr Gannett for anotner instal- 
ment of the offered loan, which made this 
unexpected development seem all the more 
disconcerting. And then, besides the actual 
disappointment, which he felt very keenly, at 
losing a most excellent bargain, ne was once 
more brought face to face with the problem so 
vital to him, yet so absolutely insoluble — the 
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true disix>sition and purpose of his old master. 
His instinct was to trust the old stockbroker, 
and he had sfreat faith in his instincts. ^ His 
judfipient also declared that such consistent 
kinaness as Mr Gannett had shown him for 
years, could bear no sinister interpretation. On 
the other hand, the evidence which had more than 
once cropped up that Mr Gannett was secretly 
following him over the country and buying 
against nim — so at least he fancied-^cre for 
acre, puzzled and disquieted him intensely. 
Hitnerto, however, there had been no question 
of actual, open rivalry, and even now it might 
very well be that the successful purchaser, acting 
through his agent, was ignorant who the other 
bidder was. But the uncertainty and the 
vagueness of the possible danger gave Dominv 
no rest by day, and robbed him of far too much 
rest by night. 

For in spite of all his courage and tenacity, 
he was beginning to learn by experience that 
life is a refentless tax-gatherer. ^ Every success 
has to be paid for, and every failure too ; every 
attempt as well as every achievement. The 
demand may be long deferred ; it is never 
remitted, and often when, after many days, the 
long arrears are at last presented, we stand 
aghast at ^ the tremendous total. Beneath 
Dominy s impassive exterior, apparently un- 
moved by danger and unruffled by excitement, 
there lay in reality a nature peculiarly sensitive 
to both. The strength of his will, his enormous 
power of concentration, the hardships and still 
more the loneliness of his early life, had invested 
a temperament, naturally reserved, with an 
almost impenetrable veil of self-possession and 
restraint. As he compared himself with other 
men whose faces and manners were at least as 
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eloquent as their words and often far more 
truthful, he was proud of the difference in his 
favour, and never suspected the price that was 
being exacted. Indeed, so absoroed was he in 
his business interests that he took no heed at 
all of warnings which, to a doctor, would have 
been very significant. Active exercise he had 
almost entirely griven up^ and he was now far 
less particular about matters of hyg^iene than 
when the vigilant eve of Dr Gordon was upon 
him. His^ tailor told him with a smile that he 
was growing quite stout. He began to dis- 
criminate between articles of food that he might, 
and those which he must not venture upon. 
Worst of all, he began to be anxious about his 
night s rest and to dread the mornings, not now 
so rare, when he went forth to business with 
heavy lids and aching brow. Unfortunately too, 
his natural reserve and a curious shrinking from 
any kind of physical examination, kept him from 
consulting a doctor, and drove him instead to 

Stent remedies or to the advice of a chemist, 
e was obviously sensitive on the subject of 
his health, and so evidently disliked questions or 
remarks^ relating to it, that by general consent 
the subject was never alluded to at Chester 
House where he had become one of the most 
considered guests. 



XVII 

Towards the end of January two letters came 
from Paris, one long^ tne other very short The 
latter was from Sadie, and it was the one 

M 
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Dominy opened first It filled less than two 
pages of note-paper. 

" Dear Dovid'l, 

" I must write to you, and yet I hardly 
know what to say or how to say it. A very 
Sfreat change has come into my life. It has 
come so suddenly, and yet I have heard the roll 
of the chariot wheels for a loner time. I have 
been like a little hungry child, knowing that I 
was hungry, but not knowing the right food or 
where to look for it Do you remember that 
song I wrote to you about ? 

For God is good, and lo 1 my ships 
Are coming home from sea. 

I little thought when I wrote those words, how 
true they were. Now I know how good God is. 
That knowledge, dear Dovid'l, is the freight my 
ships have brought me. 

** My one grief now is that father is grieved, 
but I do not believe it will be for long : God is 
so good 

" I cannot, write more just now. Perhaps we 
may be meeting soon. With love, 

* Your affectionate 

"Sadie." 

The other letter was from Walder who, dis- 
daining all introductions, plunged precipitously 
into the heart of his news. 

" The priests have got her at last, I knew they 
would. I durst not talk about it much when we 
were in London, because I was afraid of her 
brooding when she was alone. I must have 
been mad to take her to churches. I thought 
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she would come to look upon them as show 
places, and would learn what creeds ^nd systems 
of faith really are. That would be the effect 
with most clever people, but I forgot that Sadie 
is more than clever. I forgot that genius has its 
own laws and obeys no others. Reason, argu- 
ment, experience, they all go for nothing with 
her. She hears voices, and sees — the Lord 
knows what! and so now she knows. Poor 
child, sometimes I feel angry and bitter, but she 
has a great heart — the heart of a genius — and 
when she begins to talk to me, I feel like King 
Saul in one of his tantrums when David came 
wheedling him with his harp. My David's harp 
is in her throat. Yes, and to thmk that it wiU 
soon be the property of those accursed priests. 
There! I feel a bit better after that. If she 
heard me talk like that, it would nearly break 
her heart, so I have to measure my words like a 
draper cutting a yard of ribbon, and all the time 
the hot words are bubbling with the lid on. 
There's only one chance. I said I wouldn't 
have you two lovering, yet. I was wrong, 
David. Better you, a thousand times, than the 
chill hands ancl icy hearts of priest and nun. 
Oh Dovid'l I fancy my Sadie burying that voice 
and that genius in some grim, dark nunnery. 
Sooner or later, she would come to herself, and 
know the creatures around her for what they are, 
and herself for one who had sold her glorious 
birthright for — ^not even ^ood pottage, out for 
an idle dream. Yet that is what it will surely 
come to, unless you can save us. She loves you 
dearly, at least she cltd, Prav Heaven it may 
not be too late. I have got her to promise to 
come to England within the next few weeks. 
I have written to Avenue Road» and arranged to 
stay there for a month at least Think of it! 



/ 
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She has cancelled all her ensagements but two 
or th ree charity ones of course, my splendid 

K'rl. Oh, I am half mad, myself, with pride, and 
ve, and hatred. If you save her from the 
priests, I shall love and bless you as no man was 
ever loved by another, before. 

" Dovidl ! You think you know her, but you 
don't Thougrh she is breakingr my old heart, 
I tell vou there is not another to match her in 
the whole wide world." 



XVIII 

The letters reached Chester Hojuse by the 
first post, and all throug^h breakfast Dominy 
was unusually miiet and preoccupied. As soon 
as he had finisned, he carried tnem up to his 
room and read them both over again. Then 
he went out into the chill gloom of a London 
winter, a fierce excitement thrilling beneath the 
trim sedateness of his outward mien. As he 
closed the door behind him, he turned on the 
door step, glancing up and down the street. 
The sky was leaden. A cold wind blew in ^sts, 
not violent, but very searching, and the faintest 
possible drizzle punctuated the intervals. From 
the northern end of the street Francis, Earl of 
Bedford, black and benign, looked sympathetic- 
ally towards Bloomsbury Square where Charles 
James Fox sat, stoically indifferent to the 
madequacy of his toga. Against the heavy, 
sullen sky the leafless trees stood forth as 
though outlined in soot. It was a cheerless 
prospect, and cnly the day before, Dominy had 
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shivered at it. Now, if he heeded it at all, it 
was to acknowledge a pleasant contrast to his 
own animated feelingrs. This morningr even 
business was thrust into the backg^round. The 
foreground was filled by Sadie. 

Never till now had he realised how dear 
she had^ become to^ him. She held him bv 
those ties of ancient friendship to which 
he was intensely loyal. Her success and the 
fame she had already achieved, dazzled him, 
but most of all, her radiant, vivid personality 
held him a willing, Joyful captive. Even 
that secret, subtle tear which sometimes 
haunted him — that she would one day 
threaten his dearest ambitions, died away to 
nothing. 

With that strange, pathetic patience which, 
since Jacob toiled for Laban, has been the 
badge of atl his tribe, he had accepted Walder's 
conditions and looked forward to many years of 
waitin^jf. Now, so he read the letters, the long 

frobation was ended almost before it had begun, 
t seemed incredible, and yet it was true — his 
days of loneliness were ended. He who had 
been all his life a stranger in the house of 
strangers^ stood at last on the threshold of a 
home. 

So hard and unnatural had been the conditions 
of his boyhood, that with the exception of his 
attachment to Take and afterwards to the 
Walders, he had grown up with starved and 
stunted affections. Yet the depth and perman- 
ence of his feeling for the boy who had died 
almost in infancjr, showed that the good soil 
was not lacking, if the sower should ever come 
and scatter the kindly seed. Conscious of the 
deficiency in his experience of life, he had at 
first felt timid and awkward with Sadie, and even 
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with her father. And when, beneath the 
warmth of their frank and simple affection, 
he felt his own heart deeply stirred, and found 
that he too could give expression to what 
appeared in its freshness a new^ emotion, it 
seemed to him as thoug^h, within his own heart, 
regions wide and unexplored were unfolding 
undreamed-of oflories, and beckoning him to 
look and han(Se and taste. The craving for 
human affection, repressed for so many long 
years, began to develop, and made him quickly 
responsive to the comradeship of Serena Bas- 
kervil and even to the cupboard-love of Master 
Dick. But in his love for Sadie there mincfled 
an element of gratitude. She was the white 
enchantress who had taken him by the hand, 
blind as he was, and led him into his own 
undiscovered kingdom. No, he remembered 
Jake and changed the metaphor. He had been 
aeaf, and Sadie's glorious voice had taught him 
the alphabet of love. 

As for this change in her which so greatly 
troubled Walder, he thought but lightly of it. 
To him, religion was even less of a reality than 
love had been. He thought of it as a science 
or profession, less profitable than law and less 
useful than medicine, but, like them, the special 
occupation of a chosen few. Outsiders might, 
and^ no doubt often did feel an interest in the 
subject, but such an interest would naturally 
be academic rather than vital, and would soon 
begin to fade. 

Meanwhile, the one great dominating fact 
was that within a week or two Sadie would 
be back in Avenue Road, and the happy 
evenings and still happier Sundays would begin 
again. And they would begin under brighter 
conditions than of old. Then, the immediate 
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future threatened separation; now, it held the 
promise of unbroken union. 



XIX 

A srreat ^ chansre seemed to have come^ into 
Dominy s life — a change not so much of incident 
or circumstance as of pace. With rare exceptions 
his experience had been of long periods where 
time passed slowly, and his progress, though 
really rapid, appeared slow and gradual. Now, 
quite suddenly, the rate quickened. From a 
walk, it became a run, from a pleasant, exhilara- 
ting run, a wild helter-skelter, that brought him 
breathless and amazed to the dread sign-post 
with its wide-stretched fingers which stands at 
the cross-roads of every human life. 

By the end of January the Walders were back 
in Avenue Road, and Dominy received the 
invitation he was eagerly expecting, for the next 
Sunday. He reached the nouse about half an 
hour before their usual luncheon time. Walder 
himself opened the door, and Dominy at once 
noticed a change in his appearance. He looked 
appreciably older, and a worried, troubled 
expression clouded his face, while the humorous 
twmkle which Dominy knew so well, seemed to 
have disappeared. His greeting, however, was 
warmly affectionate. 

"Come in, come in, David," he cried, "it is 
good, indeed, to see you again. I wish we had 
never left London J " 

And he sighed deeply. 
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'* Never mind thatl" exclaimed Dominy, 
''Here you are aeain, that's the sfreat thingr* 
And how is Sadie?" 

Walder*s sig^h was, this time, almost a g^roan. 

" She's well enougrn, but crazy, stark crazy." 

Dominy checked the laug^h with which he was 
about to greet this announcement, for Walder's 
face told plainly that to him it was no laug^hingf 
matter. 

" I can't imagfine that," he said quietly. 

" Neither could I, till I saw it, to my sorrow," 
said her father bitterly. 

" But what is it all about ? " asked Dominy, " I 
don't understand." 

" Perhaps you will, when you have seen her. 
Why even tnis morningr though she knew you 
were coming, she must go to mass, half-wav up 
Hampsteaa Heath. How she found out there 
was a church there, I don't know." 

" What began it all ? It seems so sudden." 

"I don*t know about sudden. Sadie's a 
strange girl. I've seen her sitting for an hour at 
a time, looking in the fire, brooding, brooding, 
brooding. I believe it's been going on longer 
than I thought at first There's been something 
queer about her for months." 

"She seemed all right when you were here 
before Christmas." 

"No," said Walder emphatically, "looking 
back, I can see she wasn't herself then. She 
would say she was coming to herself, I expect. I 
felt her slipping away from me, even then. Oh ! 
what a fool I was to step between you two. Yes, 
it's all my own fault, but that doesn't make it 
any easier to bear." 

' But what is it that has actually happened?" 
asked Dominy, who still could not believe that 
the situation was serious. 
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"What, don't you — ? No, of course, how 
should you? Why, you remember, don't you, 
how she grot hold of some words she heard read 
at one of those services we went to ? Well, that 
put into her head the idea of readings the New 
Testament, and it seems to have set her brain 
on fire. Then at one of her concerts in Paris 
she made friends with some big: people who were 
Catholics. They asked her to stay with them 
in the country, and like a blind fool I was only 
too pleased to think of my Sadie makings friends 
with these grandees. There she tumbled into a 
regrular nest of clericals, and when she came 
back the mischief was done. Oh I Dovid'l, what 
a cursed world this is." 

And thrusting: his hands deep into his pockets, 
Walder beg^an to pace up and down the room. 

''There's nothing: wrong with the world," 
Dominy began confidently, "and as for 
Sadie-—" 

There he stopped, for even as the name fell 
from his lips, the door opened and Sadie herself 
walked in. 



XX 

With a cry of joy Dominy sprang to his feet 
and hurried to meet her with outstretched hand. 
The next moment his heart fell, and a shadow 
seemed to darken the sky. At a single glance 
he was conscious of a change subtle and at first 
indefinable, yet quite unmistakable. She met him 
with all her old charm of frank and open friendli- 
ness. Never had she looked more beautiful. 
Her complexion, sometimes inclined to pallor, 
was tingra with colour. Her eyes were bright 
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and clear. She was dressed in a close-fitting 
costume that showed the curves of her lithe 
young body to perfection. But there was some- 
thing in her face, he felt rather than saw, that 
had not been there before, a new expression 
where he would fain have seen nothing but the 
old. It iiassed away, or at any rate, ne ceased 
to notice it, as soon as she began to sp^k. 

"It is good to see you again Dovid'l," she 
said, "and in front of a bright, English fire too. 
They say these coal fires are shockingly bad 
for the air outside, but they are beautifully 
warm and cosy inside, aren't they? Have you 
been here long.^ I must go upstairs and take 
these things off. Before you Ve finished your 
cigars, lunch will be ready. We've got a lot to 
talk about afterwards." 

Luncheon was rather a silent meal. Walder 
spoke hardly a word except to grumble at the 
bread for being too new and the potatoes for 
being too ola. The meat was tough, he 
declared, and the pudding a lump of molasses. 
Of these complaints Sadie took little notice, but 
talked brightly to Dominy, and managed at last 
to draw her father into the conversation. 
Watchinff her closely, however, the visitor 
thought ne could detect signs of effort. Sadie 
was not at her ease as in those happy days 
onlv a month or two before. 

When lunch was finished they went into the 
drawing-room and Sadie brought the cigars. 

"Do you remember?" she said with a smile 
to Dominy, "smoking in here is the Sunday 
treat." Then she drew a low chair in front of 
the fire and sat between the two arm-chairs. 
For some time the two men smoked in silence, 
while she looked steadily into the heart of the 
flames. At last she drew her chair on one side 
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close to her father, and leaningr her head against 
his knee, drew his free hand round her neck. 

"Dovidl," she began, and in a moment, as 
she spoke the name, he felt the shadow of 
impending change hang heavy over him, "you 
know what has happened since we said good- 
bye last time, but 1 want to tell you about it 
myself. We can talk quite freely, can't we? 
We are like brother and sister, and here's our 
father." 

And she stroked Walder's hand lovingly. 

"No, Sadie, not brother and sister." said 
Dominy boldly, "it was to be another relation." 

Walcier nodded. 

"Yes," he murmured, "I only asked you to 
wait, silly old fool that I was. Brother and 
sister is all nonsense." 

" But we were brother and sister in the old 
days Dovid'l, and it wasn't nonsense then," she 
said, stretching out her hand to him. 

He leaned forward and clasped it. As he did 
so their eyes met, and he saw there were tears 
in hers. 

" Tell me Sadie," he said gently. 

Something in his voice touched her, and she 
thanked him with a grateful look. 

"I've become a Krisht," she said, smiling as 
she used the old words once so familiar. 

"Say a Roman while you are about it," 
exclaimed Walder in a hard, rough voice, "the 
blindest, most unreasonable, most bigoted, 
cruellest " 

She looked up at him, trying her hardest to 
smile, though the tears were dropping. 

"Don't, father darling," she whispered, " it 
cuts like a knife when you say those things." 

"There, there, child," he said, turning his 
head away, "you know I can't measure my 
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words. It's time I learned to hold my 
tonsme" 

''But what does it matter?" asked Dominy 
ingenuously, anxious as he was to restore peace 
and harmony. ''We've none of us been STood 
Jews since I can remember. There are worse 
things than being a Krisht." 

"Yes, Dovid'l, ' she said looking full at him, 
a strange light beginning to kindle in her large 
eyes, "many worse things and none better — 
and none so good," she added after a pause. 
"It seems to me like a miracle. Only a few 
weeks and everything is changed. A new 
heaven and a new earth — that is what it 
means to me. O! father darling," she went 
on, caressing his hand ^nd looking up at him 
with eyes he durst not meet, "you were vexed 
with me for going up to mass this morning. 
You would not be, if you knew what a wonder- 
ful, incredible joy it is to me, how new life seems 
to come to my weak, cold heart as I sit, and 
look, and listen, and pray." 

"Ah," cried Walder harshly, pulling away his 
hand and turning his head again, "do you think 
I do not know your New Testament ? I read it 
before you were born. Who is it says, ' / came 
not to send Peace but a sword?] Who said, '/ 
am come to set a man at variance against his 
fcUher^ and the daughter against her mother^ 
and a mans foes shcUl be they of his own house- 
hold?' That's a fine creed for a family, isn't 
it .> " 

And he looked across at Dominy. 

"Who said that?" Dominy asked, his eyes 
on Sadie and a note of wonder in his voice. 

" I can only guess," she said humbly, " because 
father is quite right I do not know the New 
Testament— or the Old, either — as well as I 
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ougLht to. But it sounds to me like the voice 
of God" 

" There ! You hear that," exclaimed Walder, 
jumping up and beginning to walk up and down 
the room. 

''Yes, Sadie, it does sound dreadful," said 
Dominy, shocked by the mention of the awful 
Name. 

"Why?" she asked, "Don't you know in 
the greatest music there are some discords 
that thrill you more than any harmonies, as 
you wait for them to be resolved. That's 
just how I felt when father quoted those 
words. They do sound hard, but if He said 
them, I know they only hide some wonderful, 
beautiful meaning — just as I know," she went 
on with a little break in her voice, turning 
towards her father, " when you say things that 
sound harsh and bitter, it is really only the 
dark side of your love." 

Walder was evidently moved. He came back 
to his chair and laid his hand on Sadie's cheek. 

"Child, child," he said, "you know you can 
twist me round jrour fin&rer. Oh Sadie, you 
don't know what it is to love one's own child 
as I have loved you. My life has been a hard 
one and full of disappointments. When Yossel 
died, I thought my cup was full. Then you 
beran to show your genius, and life to look 
different. I could never do anything myself* 
but I should live a new life in you, I should 
glory in your fame, and your success would 
more than wipe out all my failures. And we 
haio$ been happy, little girl — ^haven't we ? Then 
Dovidi came, and like the fool that I am, I was 
afraid and jealous of him. And now, just as 
the cup is at my lips, the priests whom I have 
always hated, have snatched it from me." 
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He spoke more quietly now, and only in the 
last sentence was there any oitterness. Sadie 
sat silent with bowed head, but she had agfain 
taken her father's hand in hers. 

Dominy's face still wore its puzzled expres- 
sion. 

''Yes, my poor Dovid'l," Walder went on, 
after a pause, ''you don't understand wh)^ I 
make such a to-do over a trifle like chang^ingf 
one's religfion. Ah ! lad, it's not a trifle to you 
or to me. You think it's just a matter of 
havinsT two books to read instead of one? I 
tell you it means the cold hand of the priest 
drasrgfing our Sadie from me and from you. It 
means ffood-bye for ever." 

" Fatner I " said Sadie in a low voice, " I have 
never said a word." 

" No, but I have seen it in your eyes, and I 
know you better than you know yourself." 

"I don't understand," said Dominy now 
seriously perturbol, "why should it mean grood- 
bye ? " He could not add the final " for ever." 

*'Why," answered Walder with a gleam of 
impatience, "have you never heard of nunneries 
and vows ? " 

As he spoke, Dominy remembered that 
Walder had referred to them in the letter 
he sent from Paris, but it had made little 
impression on him at the time, and even now, 
thoucfh his confidence was shaken, he could 
hardly realise that there was any real danger. 

"But, Sadie," he said incredulously, "you 
would never leave us like that, would you ? " 

She looked up, the light he was beginning to 
dread, shining in her eyes. 

"Not unless the call was absolutely clear," 
she said softly. 

" There ! " exclaimed Walder again with tragic 
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emphasis, beneath which a certain note of 
triumph strugfgled half-heartedly. 

'* Then it isn t absolutely clear now ? " Dominy 
insisted. 

She rose to her feet slowly and stretched out 
her arms with a strangfe supplicating c^esture. 

"I don't know," she stammered, *I hope — 
I believe— I am afraid — " suddenly she stopped, 
sank again into her chair, and leaning: her head 
on her father's knee, broke into a storm of 
tears. 

Walder looked at Dominy, who, without a 
word, went out and left them alone. 



XXI 

The first post on Monday morning brought a 
brief note from Walder. 

**Dear David, 

" Sadie is very vexed with herself for what 
she calls her 'histrionic display' this morning. 
We were both sorry that you went away, but 
perhaps it was better so, for we had a long talk, 
and I think we loved each other better than ever 
at the end of it. I cannot quarrel with her, but 
I do grudge her dreadfully to the priests. I told 
her what a blow she would inflict upon you, and 
I could see she was grieved. That is our one 
chance and it is a poor on& I think you will 
hear from her soon. Don't come round till you 
do. " I. W. '^ 

For two days Dominy had to possess his soul 
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in patience, and learn anew the depth and 
sincerity of his love for Sadie. Every time he 
met her, he seemed t9 find something: fresh to 
admire. And yet the joy he felt in her presence 
was bitter-sweet. Some virtue in her seemed 
to wake that other, mysterious self in him of 
which he was dimly conscious and wholly afraid. 
That he could love and be loved, that he was no 
longer a solitarv outcast prowlinc^ round the tents 
of strangers, that one door at least, was open, 
and one family ready to welcome him — all this 
was pure joy. But that vague fear of some 
strange transformation in himself to be wrought 
against his will, the thought that love looking 
through Sadie s eyes, and speaking in Sadie*s 
voice, might in some mysterious way enlist 
unknown and incalculable forces in his own heart 
against himself, this was the drop of bitterness 
in his cup. And now this change in Sadie had 
accentuated his fear. Never had he been so 
conscious of her power to move and sway him. 
Never had she seemed so beautiful apd so 
winning. And jret with the memory of that 
closing scene fresh and vivid, he could not hide 
from him^f the fact that his chance of winning 
her was imperilled. This was an acute and 
definite danger that drove the old, vague fear 
into the background. Coming just at the time 
when he was harassed by his American anxieties, 
these apprehensions tried him severely. By a 
great eftort he managed to suppress any out- 
ward manifestation of his trouble, but the effort 
cost him dear, and even then, to a doctor, his 
eyes would have revealed a tale of sleepless 
nights. 

Wednesday brought the eagerly expected 
letter from Sadie. It was quite short, and 
simply asked him to call in, if he could, at Avenue 
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Road on Thursday eveninsT about nine o'clock. 
If not, wduld he fix his own day and time, and 
she would make them suit her. It was sigfned 
as usual — ** Your affectionate Sadie." 

For once, even business took the second place. 
There was one of his American letters with 
news that might well disquiet him. It was from 
his White Mountains ag^nt, and the information 
it contained suggested at once that Mr Gannett 
was on his heels again. At any other time, this 
would have absolutely absorbed his attention 
for hours. Now, he tossed the letter into a 
drawer, half-mechanically glanced through the 
rest of his correspondence, and then, leaning 
back in his chair, returned to Sadie and the 
coming interview. 

That it was to be a decisive moment he had 
no doubt. Nor had he any doubt that somehow 
or other, Sadie must be won. He simply could 
not bring himself to face the alternative. There 
was nothing, he told himself, in all the world so 
dear to him as this daughter of the Ghetto with 
ler beautv, her genius, and her great, loving 
leart. Almost unconsciously, he put Serena 
Baskervil beside her. She too had been kind 
to him, and in a way he admired her too. She 
was extremely clever, the subjects that appealed 
to him interested her, and she had all her father's 
unconquerable pluck — of that he was certain. 
But, by the side of Sadie, how poor and thin and 
colourless she seemed — stucco to warm-veined 
marble, he thought. 

Well, there was one good thing in all this 
upheaval. It had brought matters to a crisis. 
There would be no long probation for both of 
them. Walder himself admitted that his plan 
had broken down. No. There would be a 
scene, no doubt, but Sadie would have to make 

N 
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a definite decision at once, and in his heart of 
hearts Dominy was confident of the issue. 



XXII 

With characteristic punctuality, he rang the 
bell as a church clock hard by sounded nine. 
He was shown into the diningf-room, and there 
he found Sadie alone, just pouringr out a cup of 
tea. 

"See!" she said, with a smile of welcome, 
"what it is to have a reputation for beingr 
punctual. I knew you would be here before 
your tea was cold. Here's your chair for this 
evening" — ^she pointed to the arm-chair in 
which Walder generally sat — "father has gone 
out to the East End to meet some Russian 
refugees." 

There, for half an hour or so, they sat drink- 
ing tea and talking on indifferent topics, both 
of them with a fine show of self-control, but both 
desperately afraid of that decisive moment 
which stood immediately before them. 

It was Sadie who made the first move. 
She drew her low chair opposite to his, sat 
down, and then, with an obvious eflfort, forced 
herself to begin. 

" Dqvid'l," she said, and it seemed to him that 
her voice lingered on the name, "you asked me 
a question the other night, and instead of giving 
you an answer, I broke down like a silly schoof 
girl You asked me whether I was clear that I 
had a call to the holy life." 

He nodded, then said a little grimly : 
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'' I didn't call it that." 

**No, but you understand what I mean. 
Well, I was a great coward, for in my heart I 
knew the answer I ought to give you, but I 
durst not. I was unfaithful as well as cowardly. 
Since then I have thought, and prayed, and I 
have talked to father. Oh, Dovid'l. I can't tell 
you how good he has been. The thought that 
I am breaking his heart, breaks mine. But he 
seemed to think more for you than for himself 
Is it true, Dovid'l ? Do you care for me so very 
much ? " 

As she asked the question she looked at him 
eagerly, and his heart fell, for it seemed to him 
as though she would be glad to hear him answer 
*no.' Then a wave of rising passion lifted him 
on its crest out of his usual reticence and reserve. 

** Sadie," he said, "I have loved you ever 
since we met again after all those years. But 
I never realised now much I loved you, and how 
much you are to me. till these last few days. 
Before, when your father told us to wait, I was 
ready to obey, for I have learned to be very 
patient, even when I am pursuing the things I 
most eao^erly desire. But now that he has 
changed nis mind, and I am free to ask you to 
give yourself to me — though indeed I know how 
unworthy I am of you — now some new obstacle 
comes in the way. Don't let it come between 
us, Sadie. I cannot live without you, now that 
I have known and loved you.^ People say I am 
cold and reserved. Oh, Sadie dearest, darling, 
I should be miserable if I had any reserves from 
you. I want* to give myself utterly and ab- 
solutely to you. It is a poor gift I know, and 
yet the heart of a man is worth a thought. 
See" — he clasped her hands — "you hold my 
heart in those little hands. You have only to 
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let it drop and it breaks. Yes breaks, Sadie, 
thougfh I suppose I should go on living for ever 
so many years, and no one would see much 
change. But I should know that I was dead — 
all in me that is worth callinfif life — and it would 
be you who had killed it. Mind, Sadie, I should 
not reproach you, not even in thought, or if I 
did, it would not be for cruelty to me. But I 
love your father too. When I was a little out- 
cast ne took me in and treated me as though I 
were one of his own children. A Yid doesn't 
forget that kind of thing, does he ? And when 
I see him so sad and broken, I feel his sorrow 
almost as though it were not mine too. Oh 
Sadie, dear, dear Sadie, don't break two hearts, 
and one of them your own father's ! " 

Long before he had finished, the tears were 
in Sadie's eyes, but through them she looked on 
him with astonishment This was a new 
Dovid'l. And as she listened and looked, her 
heart began to mutiny against her will. She 
had loved him when she was a mere child. To 
her he had been the kindest of elder brothers, 
and that childish love had merged into a deei)er 
affection when they met agam. It was quite 
true, too, that her father loved him, and that 
now the dearest wish of his heart was to see 
them married. 

** Dear Dovid'l," she began, her voice soft and 
caressing, then she stopped abruptly. Why, 
this was the very temptation she had been 
nerving herself to resist since Sunday morning. 
Here was the sacrifice demanded of every 
faithful disciple — the earthly love, good and 
beautiful in itself, but a deadly foe when it 
warred against the heavenly. And it was only 
a seeming loss. He who made the earthly love 
would see that, in so far as it was pure and 
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Sood, it should not perish like an extinguished 
ame. 

Dominy's heart gave a great leap of joy as he 
heard those two words. The sudden pause 
surprised him. But when she began again — 
"Dovid'l," the cold, clear tone made him 
shiver. 

*'Dovidl," she said, *'how can we walk 
together, when there is a great gulf between 
us? — yes dear, there is," she added, for he had 
thrown his head back with a vehement gesture 
of denial — '*I am on one side, you are on the 
other. I am walking in one direction, you in 
the opposite. I am seeking one object, you 
quite a different one." 

" Never mind ! " he cried, *' I will never whisper 
a word to hurt you. What you believe and love 
shall be sacred to me." 

She shook her head. 

'*I know you would be kind and generous, 
but it would be of no use. The more we loved 
one another, the more impossible it would 
become for us to remain as we were. I should 
have to cross to you, or you to me, or — ^worst 
of all — the gulf would widen and widen, till we 
could no longer hear or understand one another, 
till we became strangers in all but name." 

"That would never be," exclaimed Dominy 
greatly moved. "Where you led, I should 
follow. Oh, Sadie, it seems almost incredible 
that once upon a time I used to take you on my 
knee and tell you stories. Now jrou seem so far 
above me. Don't leave me behind. I know I 
am a coward, but with you I won't pretend to 
be what I am not. Without you, I am 
frightened of the world, of life, of death. Oh ! if 
you only knew how happy I was a few weeks 
ago, and how black the future looks if you turn 
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your back on me. You think you have found 
a treasure ? " 

*'Yes/' she answered, "the pearl of great 
price." 

"Then won't you share it with me? Dear, 
dear Sadie, there is nothing I have in the world 
that I wouldn't share with you." 

She leaned towards him, her eyes shining, but 
now with a tenderer light. 

"Oh yes, Dovid'l, 1 would love to share my 
treasure with you," she whispered. " But your 
heart is set on another treasure," she added, 
after a moment's pause. 

"Try me, dearest," he cried exultingly, for he 
saw victorv smiling before him. 

" I wiU, ' she said in a strange voice that 
thrilled him. " When the Lord Jesus was on 
earth, a rich young man came to Him wanting 
to become one of His disciples. And the Lord 
said, ' Sell all thou hast and give iti to the poor, 
and come and follow me.' " 

"Yes?" said Dominy, who was watching her 
eves lit by^ the flame of a great resolve, rather 
than listening to her words. 

"I think he says the same to you to-night 
through mv poor lips. Listen, Dovid'l, I don't 
know whether I am doing right or not, whether 
I am being faithful or unfaithful, but I have 
made up my mind. I will keep to what I say 
now, God helping me." 

She held out her hand. He snatched it 
eagerly, his face radiant with joy. She drew it 
back. 

"Wait a moment" she said, "you haven't 
heard my terms. You have told me on what 
your heart has been set for years. Money, 
money, money. You want to be the richest 
man on earth. Oh, Dovid'l, my book says. 
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'Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also/ But if you can make up your mind 
to give up seeking after riches, to give it up 
utterly and for ever, I will do what you wish. 
God torsive me if I am doing wrong to say so." 

They nad both risen and stood facing each 
other. The joy and triumph had vanished from 
Dominy s face which now wore an expression of 
troublea wonder. He looked almost dazed, as 
though from some sudden shock. 

In the pause, the clock on the mantelpiece 
struck ten. and they turned to listen as though 
the thin, clear sounds had some hidden meaning 
for them. 

*' What — what do you mean, Sadie ? " Dominjr 
stammered, finding his tongue at last, '' I don t 
think I understand." 

" I will be yours, Dovid'l, if you can cross over 
to me." 

**But I promised I would," he exclaimed, **of 
course I will. Nothinff shall divide us." 

"I'm afraid we don t understand each other 
yet," she said gently. '* We have both been filled 
with selfish ambitions. I wanted to be the 
greatest singer in the world, you had set your 
heart on being the richest man. I have laid mv 
ambition on the altar, will you do the same with 
yours ? " 

"On what altar?" he cried, his voice sharp 
with pain and fear. "Do you want me to 
become a Roman ? " 

"That would be the best of all." she said, 
" Oh, what joy it would be. if we all could walk 
together along the same nappy road. But I 
don't ask that now. I only ask you to lay aside 
the false ambition that is keeping you back, as 
mine kept me, from the best tning in the world." 

"Tell me exactly what you want me to do? 
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Do you mean that I must throw away every 
cent 1 have ? " 

"No," she answered smiling, "not quite so 
mudi as that. I only ask you for a promise that 
you will give up, once and for all, that idea of 
making a vast fortune. I am afraid we have a 
dreadful lot of money now, between us. Perhaps 
God will show us later on what He wishes us to 
do with it." 

"The priests will, if He doesn't," Dominy 
interjected in a sudden flash of bitterness. 

She took no notice of this outburst, but went on, 
" I know it seems a great thin^ to give up, but 
if you could only see that it is God Himself who 
asks the sacrifice, I am sure you would make it 
at once. As soon as I felt it, 1 rejoiced in giving 
up my old selfish hopes. On, Dovidl, life 
becomes a garden indeed, when we see the Lord 
God walking in it. You talk as father does, 
about the priests and the dark nunnery walls. I 
daresay there are bad priests and gloomy nun- 
neries. But I have had a glimpse of the gooa ones, 
and it was like looking through the gates oi 
Heaven. Oh, it is a beautiful, a heavenly life, 
where all the distractions and the tawdry 
pleasures of this noisy world are stilled, and life 
is one harmonious round of holy joy and praise 
and acts of love." 

Her voice was low — hardly above a whisper, 
but the rapt, eager expression made it sound 
strangely impressive. Dominy, however, stood 
with his back against the mantelpiece, staring in 
front of him, his forehead puckered in a heavy 
frown. 

" I can't understand it, Sadie," he said after a 
long pause, " I know you love your father, I 
thou^t you loved me : yet you could be perfectly 
happy to go and bury yourself far away from 
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both of us, where your voice could never reach 
us, and your hand never be stretched out to us. 
I don't understand it." 

*'I would never go if I believed that," she 
answered. " Do you suppose one single day could 
ever pass on which I should not pray for you both, 
with all my heart, and mind, and soul ? And I 
have learned to believe that prayer is stronger 
than words or any outstretched hand. Oh, 
Dovid'l, I do love you dearly, dearly, but there is 
One I now love best of all, and the more I love 
Him the deeper and the stronger is my love for 
you. That is one great reason why I dread to 
disobey His call — I may be thwarting His good 

Eurposes for all of us. Help me," — sne held out 
er hands with a gesture of entreaty — **if you 
put away all these dreams of avarice, I shall feel 
sure I was right — that it is God's will for us to 
walk together ; to walk? to climb, Dovid'l." 

As she spoke, even in his dire perplexity and 
trouble he saw, with kindling heart, the love in 
her eyes. 

Still he could find no word to say, and there 
was a sadder note in her voice as she made her 
last appeal. 

** You said the other day — do you remember? 
— that we had never been good Jews. What is 
a good Jew? Isn't the good Tew he who loves 
the Lord his God with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his might ? Isn't that our one 
glory, that deep down in our hearts, born with 
us, in our very blood, is the love of God? 
Dovid'l! it is m your heart, but it is buried 
beneath the silver and gold you are bent on 
heaping up. Be a good Jew : that is all I ask 
now." 

She went back to her chair. She had nothing 
more to say. The last word must come from him. 
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It was very slow in comingf.^ That last appeal 
of hers had smitten him with crushing force 
because it only reinforced his own vague awe 
and fear. He leaned his arms on the mantel- 
piece and covered his face with his hands. 

The clock ticked audibly in the silent room 
and the slow minutes passed. Suddenly, a loud 
rinff pealed through the hall. Dominy sprang 
up nastily and turned on Sadie a white, troublea 
face. 

I* You don't know what you ask, Sadie," he 
said in a low, husky voice, speaking hurriedly, 
" not even to win you would I promise what I 
could not perform. You ask me to tear up the 
very roots of my life, and to do^ it almost at a 
moment's notice. I must fight it out alone. I 
will write to you. Give me till the day after 
to-morrow, uood-nipht, Sadie." 

And for the first time since she was a child, 
he drew her to him and kissed her upon the lips. 



XXIII 

It was a few minutes past eleven when he 
reached Chester House, and as he opened the 
hall door Mrs Mowbray met him inside. 

'' I was just telling Kate that she had better 
leave a cup of coffee m your room under a cosy," 
she said, looking a little curiously at him. 

He thanked her with his usual grave polite- 
ness 

" I shaH be glad of the coffee." he added, " I 
feel a bit tired. 

** You look it — more than a bit. I hope you'll 
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have a crood, long, nicfht's rest," she said as she 
wished nim ^ood-night. 

He smiled to himself a little jfrimly when, a 
few minutes later, he went upstairs to his room. 
The interval he had spent in hunting for a New 
Testament. After some searching, he found a 
copy in one of the dining-room bookcases. The 
yellow flyleaf bore a faded inscription — "For 
darling Annie, with mother's fondest love, 
hoping she will always read and reverence the 
best of books. August 8th, 1848." As he 
looked at the shabby little volume in his hand, 
a sense of mystery, almost of awe, surprised 
him. This was the book that in his childish 
days had stood to him as a symbol of all that 
was dark and sinister and hateful. And yet 
this was the very book which thousands of 
** darling Annies' read and reverenced as the 
best of books, and before which Sadie now 
bowed down in love and worship. 

His room was cosy and cheerful. A bright 
fire «i glowed and sparkled in the grate, the 
curtams were loosely drawn, a small table close 
by the side of his arm-chair was laid for 
supper, and the coffee was ready. In the centre 
of the room his^ big table stood with its books 
and papers, a miracle of neatness. 

Careful and methodical in everything, he took 
off^his boots and coat, and put them tidily away. 
Then, in slippers and dressmg-gown, he took up 
the half-dozen letters which had come by the 
late post, and glanced through them as he drank 
his coffee. 

Three of the letters were of no importance, 
and he tossed them into the waste-paper basket. 
The others he tied round with tape and put 
into his bag. Then he turned down the gas and 
set himself resolutely to face the crisis in his life. 
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For he knew that he now stood at the cross- 
roads, and this nigfht he must decide which path 
he would pursue. There should be no dilly- 
dallying— as to that he was quite resolved. He 
womd look the facts in the face and make up 
his mind for good and alL 

Then he remembered the New Testament he 
had brought up with him. He turned the light 
on again, and beginning with the first Gospel, 
laboriously hunted till he found the incident of 
which Sadie had spoken — the coming and the 
going of the rich young ruler. The references 
sent him to the accounts in Mark and Luke. 
He read the three versions with minute care, 
then laid aside the book and resumed his 
meditations. 

With one exception — "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself" — he, too. could say of the 
commandments — "all these have I observed 
from mv youth up," and he felt himself strangely 
touched by the words, "Jesus beholding him, 
loved him," but the demand — "sell whatsoever 
thou hast and give to the poor," seemed to him 
very unreasonaole, and the inducement — "thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven," very vague and 
inadequate. Then he caught at the words "//" 
thou wilt be perfect y go seu that thou hast." I 
don't pretend to be perfect, and I don't expect 
to be.' he said to himself. 

What was he to do ? On the one hand there 
was Sadie, the glorious, radiant figure that had 
brought light and beauty into his sombre life. 
He was under no illusion now as to her attitude. 
He realised how he had underestimated the 
strenprth of her will and the force of that new 
emotion by which she was swayed. He still 
believed with Walder that she was . making a 
terrible mistake, but he could see clearly tnat 
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there was only one way in which she could be 
stayed from takinjj the irrevocable step. He 
tried to picture his life without her, and he 
shivered at the bleak, grey prospect. Once 
more he would be an outcast, a pariah. Friends 
of a kind — he thought of Baskervil — his money 
no doubt would find him in abundance, but here 
was the love that life offers to a man once only, 
if at all : the love that by a divine paradox 
makes of one two, because it makes of two one. 
Now came trooping from the dim recesses of 
his heart those vague and misty fears and 
yearnings and misgivings, poor nebulous abor- 
tions, undeveloped, unexpressed, yet with such 
awful powers of menace and torment. He knew 
them of old, and many a time had trembled at 
their approach. Now he would face them and 
hear their message. 

Yes, Sadie was right. In the depth of his 
heart there was a longing for the God of his 
fathers. And this inner voice that told him he 
had been faithless to them as well as to Him, 
surely it spoke bare truth. He thougjit of his 
own father, the Illoui, pouring out his life on 
the altar of Talmud or Kabbalah, and a great 
wave of mingled pride and affection and remorse 
swept over him. What would that father — what 
did he — s&y to a son whose one ambition was to 
heap up wealth ? Then the figure of old Silken- 
stein rose in his memory, and again he heard 
him mutter, "One of the mixed multitude, no 
true son of Zion." There was the old grand- 
father too, of whom he had heard from Jake, 
what hopes he must have cherished of the little 
lad whose father had been his glory ! Ah, and 
Jake too, that pathetic little figure, the thought 
of whom could in a moment draw the tears to 
his eyes, what must he think of his old playmate 
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now ? He could see them all — the ST^ndfather, 
the lUoui, Reb Moshe, and little Jake, ay, and 
Sadie too, all frowningr on the Yid who was no 
true son of Zion. 

Well then, why not change? He was not 
asked to become a Krisht, only to sfive up his 
great ambition. 

Only ! Now he looked upon the other side of the 
picture. What was this which he was so lightly 
to give up, as a child throws away one plaything 
when another is held out ? It was the nope, the 
ambition, the deliberate purpose which he had 
cherished since he was a boy at school. On 
this, every faculty of his body and mind had 
been concentrated, all the strength and tenacity 
of his will. Toil, hardship, privation, loneliness, 
he had endured them all cheerfully, or at any 
rate uncomplainingly, because his eyes were 
always fixed on the shining goal. One by one, 
year by year, he had seen the obstacles sur- 
mounted, the milestones passed. The dazzling 
grize that once had seemed even to his stout 
eart and sturdy self-confidence, almost a dream, 
was now actually within his grasp. All the joy 
he had tasted in life durinor the long years of 
his struggle in New York nad centred in, and 
been fed by, his steadfast purpose. Without it, 
life would have lost all its significance and 
interest. To give it up now would be to make 
a fresh start from the verv beginning, to grope 
about in a strange world like a child fearning to 
walk. 

As this last thought came into his mind, he 
suddenlv remembered some words that had 
caught his eye when he was searching in the 
New Testament an hour or two before. Once 
more he took up the shabby little book and 
carefully turned over the pages. Yes, there it 
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was, in the chapter before the one he had 
read: 

^^ And Jesus called a little child unto him, and 
set him in the midst of them, and said. Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.'' 

He read on for a verse or two, but found 
himself in deep waters, and soon went back to 
the first passage, which he read over and over 
again. 

Ah, he was wonderful, this Jesus, he thought, 
as he laid the book down. No wonder Sadie 
with her quick, vivid imagination, and all the 
warmth and fire of her genius had been carried 
away. Again and again his mind went back to 
the picture of the Kabbi and the child. " I 
could just fancy it was Jake,'' he said softly, 
"how they would have loved each other! But 
I — I never was a child and I never shall be one." 

So for hours he sat there, till the fire burned 
low and the first faint streaks of a winter dawn 
began to show through a rift in the window- 
curtains. By that time he had weighed every 
factor on either side and, after a fashion, had 
struck a balance. His face looked worn and 
haggard and old, and his hand shook as he 
turned out the flickering lamp and threw himself, 
dressed as he was, on the bed. He had made 
his choice, or rather, he would have said, he had 
discovered that no choice was left him. Life 
without Sadie would be a poor business ; with- 
out his great ambition it was unthinkable. To 
give up his love was exceedingly hard: to 
renounce his settled purpose was simply 
impossible. What must be, must be. 
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XXIV 

When Dominy came down to breakfast that 
Friday mornincr, he looked so ghastly that Mrs 
Mowbray could not repress an exclamation. 

*'Oh, Mr Dominy P' she said. "I'm afraid 
you ve had a bad night. I thought you looked 
poorly before you went to bed." 

With a very wan smile he admitted a bad 
headache, and was immediately the target fpr a 
dozen infaUible remedies, all of which he declined 
in favour of a cup of strong black coffee. Plead- 
ing a great pressure of business, he made the 
briefest of meals and hurried off to the city, half 
an hour before his usual time.^ Now that his 
mind was made up, he was anxious to send that 
letter, which he nevertheless knew would cost 
him agony to write. 

He reached the office before his clerk, and 
glanced through the pile of letters he found 
there. As it happened, they proved to be — from 
a business point of view — a most satisfactory 
batch, and, a fortnight before, they would have 
filled him with delight. Even now, a keen 
observfer might have observed a shade of satis- 
faction on his white, set face, as he took out a 
couple of account books and made some entries. 
By the time he had finished, the clerk arrived, 
and for an hour Dominv dictated replies. Then 
dismissing him, he took pen and paper and sat 
down to write the letter that could not be 
dictated. Half a dozen times he wrote it, and 
each successive copy he tore up as soon as it 
was finished. He longed as he had never 
longed before, to see Sadie again, and yet he 
tola himself it would be madness. To shake her 
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resolution he knew was a hopeless task, though 
he found himself attempting it in one of the 
letters he destroyed. To propose any kind of 
compromise was equally futile. Yet now could 
he know that she was within half an hour's 
walk, and make no effort to see her ? And what 
wpuld his relations with Walder now be ? For 
him, Dominy felt a great affection, and the 
thought that Sadie's father mi^ht think him 
fickle or ungrateful was an exquisite torture. 

As he was looking blankly at the seventh 
sheet of paper, his clerk brought in a cable from 
New York. It was from Mr Gannett, and was 
very short. 

" Breaking ujk fast Want see you. Come at 
once if possible. 

In an an instant his business instincts asserted 
themselves. Love and Sadie dropped into the 
background. Mr Gannett had always been to 
him a fascinating because insoluble enigma, and 
the thought that the solution was imminent and 
might be of infinite moment to him, woke into 
eager activitv ideas and speculations which had 
been lying dormant for the last few days. He 
looked at the sailing list which was always 
on his table. Then he rang his bell. 

" Martin," he said as his clerk came in, **see if 
you can get me a berth on the Vesta — it goes 
to-night. Look sharp, please." 

^ The empty sheet ot^aper on his desk recalled 
him to Sadie. Ah ! This would be better than 
lingering on, apart, and yet so near. It seemed 
to make the letter easier too. 

" I have had a long night of agony wrestling 
with myself. I cannot do what you ask. If I 
promised, I should not be able to keep my word 
— I know it, so how can I promise.^ My hope. 
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my purpose, my ambition— call it what you 
will — it nas grown to be part of me. If I could 
become a child again, 1 would chose another 
path, but it is too late now, and since you can- 
not come with me, or let me go with you as I 
am, I must go on lonely till the end. Oh, Sadie, 
do you understand? What you ask is not 
simply hard — I would love to do some hard 
thing for you — but it is impossible.^ I know it is 
useless trying to shake your resolution — you too, 
cannot^ I suppose. And deep in my heart I 
know yours is the path that leads upwards, and 
mine is at the best a level road. I grudge my 
beautiful Sadie to the priests — I cannot help it. 
But with all my heart I hope you may be happy. 
It wrings my heart to think how happy we mignt 
have been if you had never gone to France. I 
would have waited, waited, so patiently. I have 
just been summoned to New York and sail this 
evening. Dear, dear Sadie, I know it is weak 
and cruel to ptess you, but is there no chance ? 
Can't you take me as I am and make me some- 
thing better ? 

"Give my love to your father and beg him, if 
he thinks me ungrateful, to forgive me. Indeed, 
indeed, I am not that. — Your loving 

*• Dovid'l." 

" I may have to be some weeks in the States. 
My address there will be the Altamont, New 
York. You know why." 
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XXV 

The morning after Dominy arrived in New 
York, he went to call at the well-known office in 
Wall Street. The head clerk with a face of 
portentous solemnity told him in a half-whisper 
that Mr Gannett had died a week before, to a 
day. Dominy had cabled that he was coming 
by the l^esta, so they knew it was useless send- 
ing the sad news to London. He gave Dominy 
the address of Mr Porterson, the old brokers 
solicitor and sole executor. 

"Mr Porterson was here yesterday," he said, 
"and instructed me to say that he hoped you 
would call on him at the earliest possible 
moment." 

The news came as a great shock. There was 
something in the lean, tough vigour of the old 
man that had always seemed to Dominy well 
nigh death-proof And now, in the shadow of 
the grave, he remembered all the dead man s 
kindness, and reproached himself vehemently 
for his suspicions, though, do what he might, 
he was conscious that even now they were only 
in a state of suspended animation: 

A further shock was in store for him. The 
attorney, whom he knew quite well, greeted him 
cordially. " Perhaps it is just as wdl you did not 
arrive in time to see our old friend," he said. 
"Mr Gannett, as you know, was a very remark- 
able man : very reticent and yet — on occasion — 
exceedingly outspoken. He had the greatest 
possible objection to being condoled with on 
account of ill-health, and though I believe he 
was very greatly attached to you, I really doubt 
whether he would have seen you. But I think 
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I may say that you were seldom out of his 
mind. ' 

Here the lawyer broke off, and goin^ to a 
larffe safe took out of a drawer a lormidable- 
looKing^ document. 

"This is a copy of Mr Gannett's will, which 
is now being proved," he said. " He was a very 
wealthy man, even as wealth is reckoned in this 
country, and large sums are left for charitable 
and educational purposes. With all that I need 
not trouble you. You, yourself, however, are a 
beneficiary to a considerable extent under the 
will." He opened the document, and turning 
over two or three folios, placed his finger on a 

Particular line. "Yes, here it is, he recites that 
e has made you certain advances amounting to 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, more or 
less, at 5 per cent, interest. Those advances, 
together with such further sum out of his estate 
as shall amount together to a total sum of 
five hundred thousand dollars, he gives you 
absolutely. Besides this, he has left you 
certain large real estate properties in Wyo- 
ming, Arkansas, and^ also in Canada, chiefly 
timber lands I believe. He was a very 
shrewd buyer, and I believe you will find that the 
value of these properties is appreciating every 
year. Altogether, I should say your interests 
under the will amount to at least a million 
dollars.'; 

Dominy sat with eyes cast down, and the 
lawyer's sharp glances could detect no sign of 
excitement or exultation. 

"I never expected this, of course," was all he 
said, in the most matter-of-fact tone. 

** I suppose you will be here for some time," 
Mr Porterson remarked as they shook hands at 
parting — "the formalities will take some little 
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time, and I daresay you will have a look round 
the properties." 

"Oh, I'm in no particular hurry," said 
Dominy, "probably I may be here for a month 



or more." 



By a strange coincidence Dominy's bedroom 
at tM Altamont was the very one that had been 
occupied by Sadie on the memorable occasion 
of tneir meeting after so many years. He 
remembered its position instantly, and again he 
saw her graceful figure and lovely face as she 
came down the corridor to greet him with a smile 
of welcome. 

He had apologised to himself for his folly in 
coming to tne Altamont, en the ground that it 
made no difference. Wherever he might be, he 
could not forget Sadie. The first night con- 
vinced him that he had made a mistake. Every 
room and passage and piece of furniture, every 
picture on the walls, every view from the 
windows woke some memory, once happy, now 
barbed with cruel and hopeless regrets. He 
would have moved at once, but, remembering 
the postscript in his letter to Sadie, a feeling of 
pride restrained him. And after all, now that 
the battle must be fought, perhaps it was as 
well to begin fighting hard at once. 

But^ when he returned to the hotel after his 
interview with the lawyer, he was conscious of 
a subtle change. The street, the portico, the 
old-fashioned entrance-hall, the long, low dining- 
room, all spoke of Sadie as loudly and persist- 
ently as ever. The difference was ^ in him. 
Before, he had to seek with desperate ingenuity 
for something to divert his mind for a moment 
from one terrible thought. Now, he found to 
his own astonishment that he was deliberately 
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invokinsT that verv thought, in order to keep 
himself as miserable as he felt he ouffht to be. 

But in spite of all his efforts, his eye was 
bri?hter, his step firmer, his mind clearer. For 
the first time he fully realised what an anxiety 
his doubts and suspicions of his old master had 
been. And now, not only had this anxiety been 
entirely removed, but a long, long step had been 
taken towards the realisation of his great 
ambition. Marvellously successful as he had 
already been, this great accession of wealth 
lifted him on to another plane. A score of 
elaborate, far-reaching plans were already com- 
ing to birth in that^ clever, busy brain. The 
very vehemence of his self-reproach for having 
been so distrustful of his strange benefactor 
also helped to draw away his thoughts from 
the Avenue Road. Over and over again he 
reminded himself of his utter wretchedness till 
some new scheme broke the clouds with a ^leam 
of golden light. Life was a great business, 
after alL 

After dinner, that evening, he went out for a 
stroll. He found a quiet street, and walked up 
and down for nearly an hour. When he came 
back to the hotel, he went to the office and 
addressed the clerk of the keys : 

"Will you be good enough to change my 
room," he said, '* I don't like Number thirty- 
eight. ^ Oh yes, it's comfortable enough, but I 
don't like the position." 



BOOK IV 



SANDS OF PACTOLUS 



I 

"MRDoMINYln?" 

"Yes sir." 

"How is he ? Can he see people ? " 

" I think he'll see you, sir ; if you'll come in, 
I'll go and see." 

" Ah yes, do ; but tell him not to bother about 
it, if he doesn't feel like having a risitor. I can 
look in some other time." 

Left alone, Mr Baskervil walked up and down 
the handsome dining-room, coming to anchor 
in front of a fine portrait of Lord Seaconsfield. 

**Ah,"he muttered, " there's another of them. 
What a stock it is, to be sure.^ I wonder 
whether there's a drop of the blood in my veins." 

As he spoke, he caught sight of his own face 
in the mirror. There was nothing Semitic in 
the raddled complexion, coarse, straggling hair 
once red, now nearly white, and large prominent 
eyes, light-coloured and surrounded by a regular 
web of wrinkles. 

As he was studying his features with a 
humorous twinkle in his eye, which seemed to 
show that he was an impartial judge, the maid 
came in again. 

" Mr Dominy says he will be very pleased to 
see you if you don't mind coming up to his 
study." 

In a small but cosy room on the second floor, 
Baskervil found the invalid. 

S17 
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" Excuse me for not coming down, won't 
you?" said Dominy, who was sitting at his 
writing-table, "I'm keeping as quiet as possible 
to-day. because I must get out to-morrow if I 
possibly can. Sit down \ — ^he pointed to a huge 
arm-chair by the fire — " it's very good of you to 
come." 

"I looked in at your office yesterday, and 
Ireland told me you were seedy and hadn t been 
down since Monday, so I thought I'd see what 
was the matter. Run down, eh? Overwork, 
I suppose. You know, we aren't as youn^ as 
we were, that's the long" and the short of it' 

" I don't see much difference in you. You are 
as hopeful and as energetic and as cheerful as 
you were a dozen years ago. I wish I could say 
as much of myself, thous^ I was never so very 
cheerful." 

''Well, you see, I've always had the pull of 
you in one thing. It isn't good for a man to be 
alone. I acted on that, and you didn't. Yes, 
my dear fellow, I know it's a sore point " — for 
Dominy's face showed that the subject was 
distasteful — ''but it's well to recognise where 
one has made a mistake. ^ You'd be a different 
man if you had a good wife to look after you — 
one who would be a real companion as well as 
the mother of your children/' 

Dominy knew quite well whom Baskervil had 
in mind, but he only replied, 

"You know what Ive often told you. Tm 
not a marrying man. I've been lonely all my 
life, and I shall be lonely to the end of the 
chapter." 

"I hope not," said Baskervil doggedly, "I 
believe you'll get tired of loneliness oefore the 
chapter's done. I should dearly like to see a 
pram in the hall here." 
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Dominy smiled. 

"That you'll never see," he said emphatic- 
ally. 

**Never's a long day," Baskervil retorted, 
" but we'll wait ana see. There's another thing 
I wanted to speak to you about. I told you 
about my new company, didn't I ? " 

" You mean some water supply ? " 

Baskervil nodded. 

"Yes, the Transylvanian Water Supply 
Company. I've got a rare front pas^e. Lord 
Hashngdon." 

"That's good," Dominy declared emphatic- 
ally, " how dfid you get him ? " 

"Through Champlain," said Baskervil; "he 
got me another, too — Colonel Cassilis. Cham- 
plain himself will come on, if I want him. Then 
I've got old Birkett the Q.C. — he retired five 
or six years ago — but his name looks well on 
the paper. Oh yes, and of course there's 
Mosgrove the M.P. He's a fearful fool, but the 
two letters cover a multitude of follies. That 
leaves one place open on the English Board, and 
I want you to fill it. Come, Fve never asked 
you before."^ 

It was quite true. During all the years they 
had known each other, ^ the industrious little 
promoter had never seriously asked Dominy 
to take a seat on one of his boards. 

But Dominy shook his head. 

"No," he said, "that's not my line. I've 
made my own road and I stick to it." 

"And you can do without company on it, eh ? 
Well, I can't on my little jaunts. I'm a sociable 
man, eh ? Considering how much we've seen of 
each other for a good maivy years now. I really 
think you might do this for me. I tell you it's 
great, is this Transylvanian business. The 
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Austrian Board is tremendously strong. The 
shares will be at I don't know what premium 
before we can turn round, and you can slip off 
whenever you like." 

"Then why should I join?" 

** Because I'm setting superstitious, I suppose, 
as I get old YouVe a mascot, Dominy, and l 
want to have you with me. You know I never 
draw the long bow with you. I've been hard hit 
lately. That British and Foreign affair was a 
nasty one. Muggeridge had made a rare mess 
of it, and I had to find more than I liked, to 
wash out the drains. Well, you know all about 
that — it's no news to you. Since then IVe kept 
quiet, and now I've got hold of one of the very 
best to set me well on my legs again." 

" I'm sorry I can't say 'yes,'" said Dominy in 
the quiet, even voice that was only a shade 
deeper than of old, ** but I mustn't. I am as 
frank with you as you with me, and you know 
it's my line to keep in the background. It's the 
line I marked out years ago, and I shall never 
change. But in any other way, I needn't tell 
you 1 11 do anything I can." 

"I wish you wouldn't keep reminding me of 
what you have done already,' exclaimed Uasker- 
vil with most unusual acerbity. 

'* My dear Baskervil that's not a bit like you. 
I hadn't the faintest idea of referring to the past. 
I only meant that anything I could do now, it 
would be a pleasure to do.' 

"Yes, yes," answered Baskervil somewhat 
mollified, * I know you're a good fellow — I don't 
know what makes me so confoundedly touchy 
to-night — but you are damned obstinate, aren t 
you, and damned secretive too, eh ? " 

Dominy smiled. 

" We weren't consulted about our characters, or 
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Eerhaps we might both have been a bit different," 
e said. 

^ " Oh, I don't know," Baskervil replied lightly, 
" I can get on very well with my own virtues. 
I doubt whether anybody else's would suit me 
better." 



II 

Fifteen years had passed since that January 
night when Dominy wrote his last letter to Sadie 
Walder. The changes thev had brought had 
been niany and great. The least significant were 
those in mere externals. His face still looked 
youncfer than its years, though a close observer 
would have seen that the complexion once so rich 
and healthy, was now far less wholesome in its 
contrasts of pasty white with occasional flushes 
of hard colour. There were tell-tale lines too, 
round the eyes which, themselves, had lost some- 
thing of their lustre. The impassive expression 
that, even in his younger days, almost amounted 
to a lack of expression, was still more noticeable 
now, and often suggested the likeness to a 
mask. He was stouter, and his movements had 
obviously lost the spring and elasticity of youth. 
His hair, however, of which he took great care, 
was as thick as ever, and hardly a thread of 
grey could as yet be seen. 

Conservative as he was in his personal habits, 
the changes in this respect were still more 
marked, r or more than ten years he went on 
living contentedly at Chester House, till Mrs 
Mowbray, having saved a modest competence, 
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retired, and sold the good-will of the boarding- 
establishment Thereupon Dominy, with the 
least possible amount of fuss, bought the lease of 
a large, old-fashioned house in Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, and had it furnished by 
Shoolbred from kitchen to attics. The interest 
he showed or felt in the details of furnishing was 
very small. " Let the things be good, but not 
showy — a bit old-fashioned looking if possible," 
were his instructions, but he insisted on a 
detailed estimate, which he carefully checked. 

In this, as in many other ways, he was only 
bllowing out what in conversation with Baskervil 
ie had called his ''line«" This was4 to keep 
limself as far as possible in the background. 
He hardljr ever went to a dinner party, nor did 
he entertain. A few acquaintances he had, but 
scarcely a single friend. He took far more pains 
to keep his name out of the papers, than did 
Baskervil to get his in. 

In New York, where he also had an office and 
a residence on much the same scale as those in 
London, he pursued the same policy with even 
greater care. Over there, it was a policy of 
absolute self-effacement. The transfers and 
purchases of real estate, which he was constantly 
engineering, were almost invariably taken in the 
name 9f companies or agents. Only a few of 
the initiated had any idea who stood behind 
the curtain. 

Meanwhile his great plan was in full course of 
development. Long before, he had given up 
his stock-exchange dealings. They had served 
their purpose, he considered, and there was far 
more money to be made out of timber. Mr 
Gannett's bequests had enabled him to double-r- 
or very nearly — the holdings in which he was 
interested. From that time his acquisitions 
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increased with what, even to him, seemed 
astonishing rapidity. All over the country, with 
the exception of the North-western states, scores 
of companies and syndicates and partnership 
firms were buying land at nominal rates under 
cover of the Homestead and similar Acts, and 
the policy of the whole vast orgfanisation was 
directed by the little Jew in his dmgy third-floor 
offices. By selling carefully selected areas, he 
constantly obtained fresh capital for purchasing 
in districts not yet exploited. Even apart from 
these manoeuvres, every year, by a^ natural and 
inevitable process, the value of his properties 
rose enormously. The stars in their courses 
were fighting for him. Before he left Chester 
House ne tasted the exquisite joy of knowing 
that he had forced his way withm the magic 
rino^ — that he was easily and unmistakably a 
millionaire. 

But he had not come scathless through the 
struggle. His power of intense concentration 
was an invalua&le and yet a terribly dangerous 
gift. For he had practically no interests outside 
the one great central purpose of his life. His 
powerful imagination, and all his vigorous mental 
faculties fixed for years on one narrow object, he 
grew more and more absorbed and self-centred, 
till the absorption became positively morbid. 
Hobbies he had none. Physical exercise, with the 
one exception of swimming, and games he now 
abhorred. Neither reading — except, of course, 
the literature of the money market — ^nor music 
afforded him the slightest pleasure. His great 
possessions and the means of making them still 
greater — these were the magnet within, that 
caught and fixed every thought as it came to 
birtn. 

Beneath the long and constant strain, his 
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nerves had more than once broken down badly. 
Even in his early London days he had suffered 
from sleeplessness, and as time went on, insomnia 
became the sjeat shadow over his life. For 
years he refused to consult a doctor, though 
It was impossible to conceal the effects ^ of his 
enforced vigfils. I nstead of a regular practitioner, 
he tried every proprietary medicine and every 
quack remedy that was advertised, or recom- 
mended by acquaintances. It was Baskervil 
who at last induced him to make a call in 
Harley Street. Really concerned at the state 
of Dominy's health, he contrived a meeting 
between him and Dr Lorriner, the distinguished 
nerve specialist of Harley Street, who oesides 
his scientific attainments was a man of the 
world. ^ In the course of an after-dinner con- 
versation skilfully directed by Baskervil, the 
doctor managed to disarm Dominy's fears and 
suspicions, with the result that before long, 
Harley Street had a new patient, and the patent 
medicme sellers lost an excellent customer. 

This, no doubt, was a change for the better, 
but the cause of the insomnia was too persistent 
and deep-seated for any drug. to effect a cure. 
Nothing short of an entire change in Dominy's 
habits would have sufficed, and of that change 
Dr Lorriner knew there was little chance. He 
did what he could, however. He advised his 
patient to go^ across the ocean as often as 
possible. He insisted on his sleeping with the 
window well open. He drew up a dietary. He 
prescribed sedatives, but begged him not to use 
them except as a last resort. He urged him 
to take regular exercise. To this avalanche 
of advice Dominy listened with grave and 
courteous attention, and much of it he followed. 
The benefits of the sea voyages had been, for 
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some time, unmistakable,^ and as his presence 
was frequently needed in America, he was 
quite willing to increase the number of his 
visits.^ The dietary he at once adopted, and 
the windows, long closed, were re-opened. He 
even tried to learn golf, and went once round 
the private links at Highdown; but the result 
was not very satisfactory, and the experiment 
was not renewed. 



Ill 

"The dire years whose awful name is 
Change"^ had left their mark in other ways 
on Dominy's life. Immeasurably the most 
significant event, and the most far-reaching 
in its consequences, had been the parting from 
Sadie Walder. A brief letter — rather a message 
than a letter — had reached him at the Altamont. 

" Good-bye, Dovid'l dear. My heart is heavy 
because I love you so, and I cannot help fearing 
what your choice may mean. Both our hearts 
are heavy, but for me there is the comfort and 
the joy that I did so hope you would one day 
have shared with me. Father and I are one 
again, though we are soon to part Since I 
received your letter, the call has come to me 
so clear, so distinct, I cannot help but obey. 
Partings are terrible, but we cannot avoid them 
by disobeying the inner voice, and when they 
fdlow disobedience, they must be a thousand 
times worse. Never think that I have gone 
to seek a life of selfish happiness where I may 
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forget those whom I loved and who loved me. 
Oh, Dovid 1, if sometimes you fed your heart 
turning to the God of our fathers, believe that 
Sadie is thinking of you and praying for you, 
and that our hearts, thou&rh far apart, are once 
more beating together. 1 feel that one day we 
shall all be united acfain — father and mother 
and Gitl and dear Yossel whom you hardly 
knew, and you^ for you will always be one of 
us in life, and death, and, by the infinite mercy 
of God to us all, after death too. Good-bye." 

This letter reached Dominy as the first 
feelings of satisfaction at his new financial 
position were beginning to lose their edge, 
when he saw the words — blurred in more 
than one place, as though by tears — his heart 
sank again like a treasure-laden galleon in a 
storm. Between the lines he read Sadie's 
gentle reproach. The choice had been his, 
and he had chosen money instead of her. 

But, knowing Sadie as he did, he read also 
in this farewell message an unalterable decision. 

Vague ideas of cabling some cry of entreaty 
haunted him for days, but even while he 
cherished them, he knew they would never 
be carried out. The first practical step would 
have rallied all the forces within him which 
won the victory, that memorable night, in 
Bedford Place. 

So, alternating between exultation of which 
he was heartily ashamed, and despair of which 
he .was secretly just a little proud, he passed a 
strange, feverish month in New York. Towards 
the end of February he was back in London, 
where he half hoped, half feared to find another 
letter from Sadie. But there was none. 

During all this time no word had reached him 
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from Walder, and he was so doubtful as to how 
Sadies father looked upon his conduct, that he 
durst not write himself. In the presience of 
Walder he still felt and behaved almost as a boy, 
for the Jewish virtues of gfratitude and respect 
for agfe were strong in Dominy. 

But one afternoon in the following March, a 
strange step mounted to the third floor of 
Maitland House, and "Mr Walder" was 
announced. 

Dominy flushed painfully, and held out his 
hand witn a somewhat uncertain gesture, but his 
old friend grasped it heartily. 

"Well David, my lad," he said, "and how are 
you after all these alarms and excursions ? " 

" Tm pretty well, thanks ; quite well, if I could 
only sleep." 

Ah, but that's a big thing. Never trifle with 
your sleep> David ; it keeps the keys of a man's 
brain. When did you come back, and what is 
the latest news you ve heard about us ? " 

" IVe been back about three weeks, and the 
last I heard was in a letter I had from Sadie 
when I was in New York." 

" Ah, that would be before she went to Tours." 

" Why, do you mean — ? " Dominy began, then 
stopped, surprised by a sudden anguish that 
showed plainly on his usually well-disciplined 
face. 

" Yes, my poor David," said Walder, coming 
across and laying his hand on Dominy's shoulder, 
"it hits us both hard, but it's no good ; it had to 
be. She wasn't for us. And if she's right, and 
there is a God such as she believes in, I don't 
S^rudge her to Him. But the priests— <:urse 
tnem ! — I do know them, and I grudge her to 
their dull brains and cold hearts, every hour of 
my life!" 
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This outburst Dominy let pass without reply, 
and Walder, after pacing up and down the room 
for a minute or two, began again in a quieter 
tone. 

" There ! I must let off the steam sometimes. 
You don't know how I have been keeping myself 
under, since I saw you in Avenue Koad. But 
there's one thing Sadie did convince me of. 
She will never forget either of us, and — well, 
perhaps — ^perhaps — some day, we may find that 
It is no bad thing to be remembered by such a 
girl as Sadie." 

Dominy nodded, but his face was drawn and 
sad. 

"And I lost her," he sighed— "did she tell 
you about it ? " 

" No, only that you both agreed you couldn't 
marry — that it was 'absolutely impossible.' 
Those were her words." 

" But I made it impossible," Dominy groaned. 
** She asked me to give up all my plans for be- 
coming rich — you know what I mean, and I think 
she would have wanted me to give away almost 
everything I have saved. That, perhaps, I 
might have done if she would have let me begin 
again and go on. But I couldn't do what she 
asked. If I had given the promise it would 
have been worse, for I couldn't have kept it, and 
she would never have forgiven me. Wnat a 
dreadful thing religion is! The thought of it 
has always frifi^htened me. It has turned Sadie 
to ice and steel." 

*' No, David," said Walder emphatically, "she 
never will be either, but good flesh and blood to 
the end of the chapter, and the flame of her 

J genius hot enough, perhaps, to melt the ice and 
use the steel around her. Well, my poor lad, we 
all seem to have made a rare mess of life, don't 
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we? It's best for me, because Fm nearest the 
end." 

'* What do you mean to do ? " Dominy asked, 
a little timidly, " shall you settle down here ? " 

" No. What should I do here.*^ A wanderer 
I have been all my life, and a wanderer I shall 
be to the end of my days." 

"Couldn't we make a home together?" 
Dominy asked. 

Evidently touched as much by the tone and 
the look which accompanied them, as by the 
words themselves, Walder laid his hand again 
on the young man's arm with his caressing 
gesture. 

"No, my dear boy. It wouldn't be well for 
you to be mewed up with an old smouldering 
firebrand like me. And we should always be 
handling and petting our sorrow. No. ^ You've 
made your choice liKe a man and I don't blame 
you. Go on, and justify it by climbing to the 
top, and I hope you'll find happiness there. If I 
settle down anywhere, it will be where my wife 
and my boy are buried, and where Gitl and her 
children are still living." 

Several times after this, Dominy saw Walder, 
and on ^ the last occasion he noticed a great 
change in the old man. 

" I m not so old, as age is reckoned now," he 
said, "but I've had a hard life, and I've always 
been fretting against the goad, and that wears a 
man out fast. I think it's the last good-bye, 
David." 

Dominy protested, but with a sinking heart. 

" No, no, lad. Dying is nothing like so hard 
as living : you'll find that out some day ; we all 
do, in turn. And there are some things I 
furiously want to know. I want to know — ^how 
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the Pjrramids were built — ^when the revolution 
will come in Germany — ^and whether Sadie is 
risfht. There! Don't let us talk of her. It 
makes a coward of me, and I hate cowards as 
much as I hate priests. Good-bye Dovid'l." 

Three months later, Walder died — a painless 
death in his sleep — and Dominy mourned for 
him as for a dearly loved father. 



IV 

Dominy hoped he had made Baskervil under- 
stand^ that he would not even consider the 
question of ioining the Transylvanian board, 
but he underrated his friend's pertinacity. 
Again and agfain he returned to the charge 
until, on Dominy 's persistent refusal, tne 
relations between the two men became strained 
as they had never been before. The truth is, 
Baskervil had in the background another and 
a more serious grievance. 

For many years it had been his great desire 
that the young Jew, for whom he foresaw such 
a brilliant future, should marry his daughter. 
Between Serena and her father there were many 
confidences and few concealments. Some of his 
least reputable "methods" he had indeed kept 
decently in the background when talking busi- 
ness to her; but she was very shrewd, and 
guessed where she could not know. With 
regard to Dominy, however, they were perfectly 
frank with each other. Serena openly avowed 
that he was the only man she knew, with whom 
she thought she could be happy. 
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"It's queer," she said one day, soon after 
Dominy had moved to Seymour Street, ** I 
hate mysteries as a rule— I know they're only 
ugrly curtains with nothing behind them — ^and 
yet it's just something mysterious about him 
that fascinates me. I suppose it's because he's 
not machine-made. I always want to break 
down that wonderful reserve of his, but the 

flain truth is, I'm afraid of trying. The moment 
begin, I fed my own armour getting loose, and 
I don't know what I shall be saying the next 
moment. For a brainy, heartless girl like me, 
that's a terrifying experience. Were you ever 
really in love, father ? 

'I Of course I was, child," he answered, with a 
smile half indulgent, half retrospective, "your 
mother was a fine woman — a lovely girl, I 
should say, when I married her." 

"Yes, but were you Carried off your feet?" 
she persisted, "did you ever feel as though you 
had just for the first time been introduced to 
yourself, and found yourself quite different from 
what you had imagined ? " 

"No, my dear. I can't say I ever had that 
feeling. I think I know Timothy B. pretty well, 
and he's been very much the same ever since 
I made his acquaintance — a, bit of a charlatan, 
a bit of a genius, a bit of a bounder, fairly 
honest, and terriblv soft-hearted." 

"And the pluckiest soul alive," she added, 
and, walking across the room, stooped over his 
chair and kissed him. 

Time, however, went on, and Dominy, grow- 
ing, it seemed, more and more absorbed in his 
financial schemes, went out less than ever, 
meeting the most cordial invitations with 
excuses which sometimes had not even the 
doubtful merit of plausibility. Serena had 
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flfuessed from the first that the charifire was due 
to the disappearance of Sadie Walder, but 
showed her excellent tact in not worrying: him 
i;nth Questions on the subject, and, with some 
difficulty, she succeeded in extracting from her 
father a promise to observe a like discretion. 
The promise, and his gjeat respect for Serena's 
judsrment, did, no doubt, make a great differ- 
ence, but they were not entirely effectual, for 
when irritated at Dominy's obstinate refusal 
to swallow his most tempting bait, he more than 
once rallied him on his "nunnerv romance," 
These attacks Dominy met witn his usual 
armour of apparent indifference, neither admit- 
ting nor denying, but listening with grave 
pokteness and the ghost of a smile, and taking 
the first opportunity to turn the conversation. 

Serena's was the wiser course. Leaving it 
to her father to find opportunities for them to 
meet, she, on these rare occasions, ignored 
every painful subject, and selected those in 
which she knew Dominy felt a real interest. 
This was all the easier, because they were 
subjects which genuinely appealed to her. ^ As 
a rule, therefore, he enjoyed his conversations 
with her, and sometimes even went out of his 
way to ask her advice. A year or two before 
he left Chester House, Mrs Baskervil met with 
a carriage accident, from the effects of which 
she never recovered. During her long illness, 
Dominy, who felt grateful to the goocT lady for 
her unvarying friendliness, was constant in his 
inquiries and attentions, and was thus brought 
frequently into touch with Serena. Baskeryil's 
extreme and alarming depression on his wife's 
death, and the way in which he leaned on both 
of them, inevitably drew them together, at least 
for a time. 
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Perhaps even in the depth of his grief, which 
was perfectly sincere, this result was not unfore- 
seen by Baskervil. At any rate, he surprised 
Serena one evening durincf this period, just 
after Dominy had left the house, by suddenly 
looking^ up at her with the first twinkle she had 
seen in his eyes since his wife's death. 

^ " Serry," he asked, with just a sugrgfestion of 
his ordinary manner, ''isn't there a text in the 
Bible something about everything working for 
good? I seem to remember having learnt it 
when I was a youngster." 

" I believe there is," she answered, rejoicing 
at the tone and the twinkle, ''but I doubt 
whether I could find it. I'm afraid Tm not very 
strong on the Bible." 

"An," he exclaimed with apparent incon- 
sequence, "she was a good woman." Then, 
reverting to the brisker tone, he added, "Your 
father's rather a clever little chap, Serry, and 
you'll find it out some day." 

" I found that^ out long ago," she replied, with 
an emphasis which was quite unforced. 



The fifteen years had seen yet another change 
in Dominy's circumstances. The death of Mr 
Gannett had left him a millionaire. Now, he 
knew himself to be at least one of the ten richest 
men in the world. To be strictly accurate, 
there were eight men of whom he would say — 
they are probably richer than I. And as long 
as this was the case, he reckoned himself a more 
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or less pretentious failure. He knew, of course, 
that in such a matter he must not look for 
absolute certainty. No matter what his pos- 
sessions, it would certainly be conceivable that 
some other man, even more modest and retiringr 
than himself, was hidingr his lisfht under a bigger 
bushel. All he asked was that he might Have 
reasonable grounds for imagining himself to be 
the richest man on earth. 

It was an unfailing source of joy to him that 
his original plan, devised twenty years before, 
had needed hardly^ any change or even modi- 
fication. Within its lines he had moved on 
from victory to victory. His interests were so 
numerous and so complicated, his possessions 
so vast, his policy often so difficult and tortuous, 
it was little short of a mirade that a single pair 
of hands could hold all the threads. 

But of the fact that it was so, there could be no 
doubt In America he had four offices with a 
considerable staff in each, while even in London 
five clerks had been found absolutely necessary. 
Over the minute details of the various under- 
takings Dominy showed little concern. With 
unernng instinct or judgment he chose his 
subordinates, paid them handsomely, and, as 
soon as he was satisfied of their competency, left 
the details to them.^ ^ But every single question of 
acquisition, disposition, amalgamation, and the 
like, came before him personally for decision. 

Enormously valuable as his millions of acres 
had been when originally acquired, their value 
had risen with the lapse of time, and every 
year the rate of increase became higher. On 
the other hand, as public attention was drawn 
to the loss and waste of the timber lands, it 
became more and more difficult to evade the 
Acts. 
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In the srreat North- West, however, there 
were still vast areas of magnificent timber 
practically untouched, amply sufficient by them- 
selves to make half a dozen fortunes. But the 
old tricks were now perilously near the line 
drawn by the criminal law, and Dominy was 
still true to his determination that beyond that 
line, no temptation should seduce him. Yet in 
this case the temptation was indeed tremendous. 
He spent several weeks in personal investigfation, 
and what he saw, fairly staggered him. As he 
put it to Gerard when he got back to New 
York, it was the timber of a dream. Redwood, 
spruce, and white pine, he could easily see that 
the cut per acre over much of the land would be 
phenomenal. The climate too was moist, so 
that the fear of the great enemy — forest fires — 
would be reduced to a minimum. It was 
inexpressibly cralling to think that the Govern- 
ment held it all in an iron grasp, only relaxed for 
the benefit of that stupid, humdrum individual, 
" the actual settler." 

It was more than galling, it was intolerable. 
Some plan, some device, must be contrived 
whereby, without actually breaking the law, this 
magnificent prize might crown his former and 
easier achievements, and bring with it the im- 
measurable joy of a perfectly realised ambition. 

At the time of Baskervils call at the Seymour 
Street House, Dominy had only just returned 
from the journey of investigation, and was 
paying the price of his information in the form 
of a severe feverish cold which kept him in bed 
for more than a week. 
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VI 

The evening after Baskervil's call, Dominy 
was sitting in his usual place at his study table. 
Spread out before him were a number of maps 
and plans, and a larce manuscript book in whicn, 
from time to time, ne made long entries. His 
face looked worn and harassed, and his hand 
trembled as he measured distances on the map 
with a pair of compasses. 

Absorbed in his worl^ he let the first knock at 
the door pass unheeded. A second and louder 
knock aroused him. It was the parlour-maid 
with a lady s card — ** Miss Baskervil." 

"Is Miss Baskervil waiting ? " he asked. 

** Yes, sir, she said she would like to see you if 
you were quite sure you could spare a few 
minutes." 

"Ask her if she would mind stepping up here," 
he said, and leaned back in his chair with a 
little sigh of weariness, for he had been hard at 
work, and just now tne strain told upon him 
with unusual severity. In two or three minutes, 
the door opened again and Serena walked in. 

The years had been kinder to her than to 
Dominy. She had been a good-looking girl : 
now she was a handsome woman, though in 
repose her slightly bleached complexion and 
light grey eyes seemed to carry a suggestion of 
autumn or even of winter. But now that her 
figure was no longer so painfully slender as in 
the days of her girlhood, the impression of 
strength and self-reliance, always latent in the 
firm, clear-cut features and the erecv vigorous 
pose of the head, was accentuated. Courage — 
the quality she most admired in others — chal- 
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lenged the world not only in her every glance 
but in every step. 

" Father told me you were well enough to see 
visitors," she said as they shook hands, and she 
sat down in an arm-chair without waiting for a 
formal invitation. 

" Yes," he answered, " I am very much better, 
in fact I could quite well have gone out to-day, 
only I thought I could work to more profit at 
home." 

'*Ah," she exclaimed, her eyes brightening 
with keen interest as she looked at the papers 
on the table, '' timber again. Well it was that 
which brought me here. I came across ^ this 
article in the Cosmopolitan — have you seen it ? " 

And she handed nim the magazme. 

"What is it?" he asked, ^'Oh, yes, I see. 
* The Forest Lands of North America.' Wait a 
minute, let me think." 

He got up and went across the room to a 
larfi^e nest of drawers. One of these he opened, 
and after a brief search, pulled out the identical 
number of the Cosmopolitan. Opening it at the 
article, he showed her long, blue pencil marks 
running down the margins, and here and there a 
cross jn ink. 

** That's Walker's job," he said, "he keeps his 
e^e on everything in books and magazines. 
Those blue marks are his, the cross means that 
I've gone through it. The press-cutting people 
keep me in toucn with the papers." 

Sne laufi^hed. 

" I might have known it was trouble thrown 
away. You really are wonderful. I believe you 
think of everything. That's the difference be- 
tween you and father. He trusts to luck, you 
trust to nothing and nobody but yourself." 

" It's the only way in work like mine," he said ; 
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'' if I knew there was a loophole left unguarded, 
I should worry myself to death* I sometimes 
think I'm doing that, as it is." 

And he leaned back with an expression of 
utter weariness on his face. 

She made no verbal answer, but stood up and 
walk^ to the table. 

"Another move in the great game?" she 
asked, and her voice and smife seemed to brace 
him like a breath from the sea. 

"Yes, indeed," he exclaimed, rousing himself 
and bending forward, "a big move too, if I 
can only lead up to it. The biggest IVe ever 
played.' 

Really?" she exclaimed. "Is it a secret, or 
may I hear ? You know how I love to hear your 
plans." 

He looked hard at her for a minute as if 
hesitating. Then he took up a mapping pen. 

"You are the only person in the world," he 
said, "to whom Td talk about it at this stage 
But I know I can trust you, and you under- 
stand." 

"Yes," she answered simply, "you can trust 



me. 



The relations between these two were singular, 
and perhaps afforded some excuse for Basker^ 
vils growing exasperation. They were excellent 
friends, but— on Dominy's part at any rate — ^it 
was a friendship absolutely uninfluenced by the 
difference in sex. He enjoyed her conversation, 
respected her judgment, and admired her pluck ; 
he found her, in fact, an excellent companion, 
but he never for a sinde moment thought of her 
as a lover might and would have done. Her 
feelings were very different, and, as we have seen, 
she made no secret of them from her father, who 
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found it almost impossible to believe in Dominy s 
indifference or blindness. **What the devil is 
he after ? " Baskervil asked himself a score of 
times. " Is he simply plavingf with her, or is he 
afraid of my gfoing smash ? " 

"IVe told you my great difficulty," Dominy 
began, looking up at her as she stood beside 
his ^ chair. AH ^ the weariness had suddenly 
vanished from his face, like a mask. The ola 
eager, confident expression had taken its place. 

She nodded 

''You mean that youVe pretty well got to the 
end of your tether. Government's playing dog- 
in-the-manger. No more timber bargams to 
be got." 

"That's it," he said, ''though I don't know 
about dog-in-the-manger. I suppose it's their 
business to look after the land. But it's when 
they're careless, that our chance comes, and 
they can't grumble if we take it, any more 
than we ought to grumble when they look 
after themselves. It's just a fair and square 
fight between us." 

"Only now, they've got the upper hand, eh? 
That's the trouble, isn't it ? " 

"Yes — I suppose so," he answered. But 
even as he spoke the words, a mischievous 
little smile, a rare visitor indeed on that grave 
face, appeared. 

" What's the joke ? " Serena asked. 

" Oh, no joke at all, but just let me explain 
things a bit. Look here. You see this huge 
lump of land here?" He laid his hand on a 

great piece of a big map, up in the top left- 
and corner. 

"Yes, four states, aren't there?" 
"Quite right, and do you see those black 
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lines runninff througrh them — ^here, and here, 
and here?" 

" Yes. what are they ? " 

*' Those are the biff railways' tracks. ^ Now 
you see where the country is coloured in two 
grreens — ^here, look; and here. Those colours 
mean timber lands, the liffht screen good, the 
dark, superlative. See what a lot of dark green 
there is. I've been there, and — taking one 
thing with another — there's hardly any other 
timwr^ in the world to match them. ^ There 
are millions and millions of dollars in those 
dark patches alone." 

"And can't you get hold of them? Why 
not? Has someone been before you?" 

"No,'' he answered, "aqjl I don't think any- 
one is likely to get before us, except the small 
settlers." 

" Do they spoil your market ? " 

" Oh dear, no : it will be years and years be- 
fore they make the least impression on those 
green lands. That isn't the difficulty. It's what 
we were speaking about a few minutes ago. The 
Government has got its eyes open at last And 
all these lands are Government land$." 

" I see. That seems to settle it." 

" Does it ? " 

As he asked the question, he looked up at her 
again with that queer smile dancing round his 
lips. 

"I've just got hold of an idea," he went on, 
and then pau^d. 

"Yes. yes," she cried impatiently, "do 
tell me. 

He bent over the map. 

" Do you see those long pink strips running 
by the sides of the railway lines ? " 

" Yes — at intervals. What are they ? " 
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"I'll tell you. When these rails were laid, 
Government cfave the railways large grants of 
lands through which the lines were running. 
Some of this land was excellent, some very 
poor. Most of the good lands, the companies 
nave gradually sold; Ive taken thousands of 
acres from them myself, and Ive acted as their 
afifent in selling to other people. Fm hand, in 
glove with most of the big railway men, you 
know. Now these pink strips you see, are the 
poor land that no one would buy, or that has 
had all its timber cut down and so is practically 
worthless. Taking all these lines, I reckon the 
pink strips come to millions of acres, pure 
rubbish, tne whole lot of them." 

"Then I don't see the good of troubling 
about them," she said, puckering her forehead 
as she tried to fathom his meaning. 

"Ah, but you haven't got all the facts yet. 
Look — -you see these dotted lines" — he traced 
them with the point of his penknife — "wherever 
you see^ them, they enclose the Government 
reservations of timber land. Now, here, and 
here, and here — oh, in ever so many places — 
those reservation lines cover the pink strips. 
I've been working it out, and I believe the strips 
inside the reservations come to well over three 
million acres — not far off four." 

" No," she said, as he paused again, " Tm very 
dense, but I don't see what you're driving at." 

"Why," he answered, the fugitive smile re- 
appearing, "I'm thinking of the poor settler 
with his hundred and sixty acres. ^ Do you 
know what often happens? We big lumber- 
men think nothing of a hundred and sixty 
acres, but for the man with an axe and a wife 
it's a big estate. Aiid what often happens is, 
that whue he's clearing a bit for his hut and so 
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forth, he wakes up one mprnin(( to find that a 
Government reservation is taking in half his 
patch. Hard lines on him, isn't it?" 

" Yes, indeed, but " 

**l call it monstrous," he said, ''what I think 
Government ou^ht to do is to say to him— 
' We've practically taken ^ away your land — 
you may go where you like in our unsettled 
lands — these dark green patches, you know — 
and take just as much as the reservation cuts 
off.' See?" 

** It seems only fair," she said, "but you're not 
a settler." 

*' But we mustn't be always thinking of our- 
selves, must we? I shall try and get an Act 
passed " 

She interrupted him with a sudden little gasp. 

" Oh you — ^serpent ! " she cried. 

** Ah, you see what I'm driving at ? I thought 
you would." 

'' You mean that then the companies too, would 
be able to change their pink for dark green, and 
afterwards sell tor the full value ? " ^ 

" Well. I don't think it would work out quite 
as simply as that. You see the companies 
would be afraid to do the thing out in the open, 
as it were, on such a big scale. I've really been 
their timber agent for a long time now, and if it 
ever came about, it would probably all be done 
through me." 

" I see. They would get the husk, and you 
would have the kernel. What a genius you are ! 
I wish I were a man." 

**I wish you had been," exclaimed Dominy, 
with a fervour that made amends in Serena's 
eyes for any lack of gallantry, '' I should have 
known where to look for a partner." 
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VII 

Thingfs were not going well with Mr Baskervil. 
Five years before, the failure of the British and 
Foreign had hit him hard. Muggeridge had 
lived up to his reputation for bad luck, but when 
the crash came and the affairs of the Company 
were investigated, even Baskervil had to admit 
that good judgment as well as good fortune had 
been lacking. The confidence he had reposed 
in the manager cost him dear. A public scandal 
was avoided, but in order to keep the matter 
quiet, he had to pay a very lar^e sum that was 
practically hush-money, in addition to his loss as 
one of the chief shareholders. Nor did the 
mischief end there. The whole story, though 
it never adorned the columns of the newspapers, 
was, of course, the common talk of financial 
circles, and Baskervil knew that such gossip is a 
poison blast for financial reputation. 

The death of Mrs Baskervil came at a very 
opportune moment for her husband's fortunes. 
Always good-natured, there were scores of men 
to whom he had done a good turn, and the news 
of his bereavement awakened a great deal of 

S genuine sympathy. It also afforded an excuse 
or what otherwise would have been a terrible 
confession of embarrassment — the letting of his 
"little place" in Sussex. As it was, this step 
seemed not only quite natural, but a touching 
tribute paid by inconsolable affection. 

It was at this Juncture that Dominy came to 
the rescue with a huge loan that carried Baskervil 
over the most threatening of his difficulties. 
With characteristic pluck and energy the little 
man, as soon as the first shock was over, set to 
work to repair his losses. The British and 
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Foreign was reconstituted, and started as The 
Impenal Investment Alliance, in new and if 
possible more imposing premises than its prede- 
cessor's. For some time Baskervil devoted almost 
aU his attention to this enterprise, and his bound- 
less faith in the sporting instincts of the British 
I)ublic was soon abundantly justified. The adver- 
tisement literature which he sowed broadcast over 
the country, speedily hegB,n to bring in a magni- 
ficent return. The " Investment Coupon " — ^this 
was Serena's happy thought — to be cut out of the 
newspaper in which it appeared, entitling die 
sender to a rebate of lo per cent, on option monies 
or margins, where the total amount of the 
stock was over five hundred pounds, proved a 
wonderful bait.^ Before a year was out, the 
Alliance was doing a roaring trade, Baskervil's 
restless energies were busy over half a dozen new 
companies, Dominy's loan was nearly repaid, and 
a sp^dy re-occupation of Highdown was already 
in contemplation. 

For some time it seemed as though the 
indomitable little man had really weathered the 
storms, but before long the clouds beg^n to 
gather again. Muggeridge, for instance, was one 
such cloud and a very threatening one. To him 
Baskervil had been genuinely and consistently 
kind, but the ex-manager of the British and 
Foreign suddenly developed into an adroit and 
daring blackmailer. Notwithstandii^ the dis- 
astrous result of his management of the British 
and Foreign, he had claimed as a matter of right, 
a similar post i^ the Alliance. BaskerviFs 
refusal, though couched in the most friendly 
terms, and softened by the fact that he was 
practically undertaking the duties himself was 
treated as a declaration of war, and was followed 
by threats of disclosures to the press, and legal 
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action to recover large sums due on alleged 
promises. As to the issue of the legal fwo- 
ceedings Baskervil had no fear whatever, but it 
was just then of the first importance to avoid 
anything* in the nature of a scandal, ^^nd 
Muff^endffe knew only too much of the inner 
workmg of the British and Foreign. Baskervil, 
therefore, deliberately set aside as much as he 
could spare without actually crippling his plans, 
and kept his former manager m great comfort 
for over a year. He did more. He exerted 
himself to the utmost to get him established in 
a lucrative money-lending business. But he felt 
pretty sure that this blackmail attempt was not 
the ^ntleman's first lapse from rectitude, and all 
the time he was paying tribute, he was employing 
private detectives to ferret out the details of Mr 
Muggeridge's past. It was slow work and 
expensive, and oy the time it was satisfactorily 
accomplished, the money-lending business was 
thriving vigorously. Then Baskervil determined 
to bring matters to an issue. At first Mugge- 
ridge had t>%n caution incarnate, had refused 
cheques in favour of notes or cash, and had 
insisted on all interviews taking place at his 
own office or rooms. As time went on, however, 
and every squeeze produced some gold, he 
became bolder and less particular. He made no 
difficulty about being paid by cheaue, and on 
more than one occasion he attacked his victim 
at the Alliance offices. Baskervil feigned terror 
at this invasion of his own premises, and with 
consummate art managed to suggest that he 
was still more alarmed at the idea of a call at his 
private house. Muggeridge, who was beginning 
thorouciily to enjoy himself, rushed into the 
trap. Every evening for a fortnight, a private 
detective and a shrewd solicitor spent the evening 
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concealed in BaskerviFs study at Portland Place. 
On the fourteenth ni^ht Muggeridge appeared, 
in evening dress with a handsome fur-lined 
overcoat, and on presenting his card was shown 
at once into the study. 

The moment the door was shut, Baskervil 
jumped up, apparently in a terrible fluster. 

''Good Lorci! man," he exclaimed, "didn't I 
tell you not to come to me. The office was bad 
enough, but this is outrageous. " 

" Dreadful ! isn't it ? " said the visitor with a 
pleasant smile, 'Tm sorry I'm such an un- 
welcome visitor, but I really can't help myself. 
You won't come to call on me* and I can't say 
what I want to, by letter — at least I think it's 
better not to." 

As he ended the sentence, his eyelids came so 
dose together that his keen little eyes glittered 
like sparks between wires. 

" Well, what is it you want to sav ? I haven't 
any time to spare. I'm due at South Kensington 
in naif an hour and I've got to dress." 

Muggeridee laughed and sat down, unasked, 
in an easy-chair. 

''I'm afraid South Kensington will have to 
wait a few minutes. Not many, though. I'm 
not going to be long-winded. I wish you'd give 
me a cigar — I've left my case at home." 

"I'll be damned if I do," Baskervil cried, his 
cheeks flushing hotly. 

**Hsh! Hsh! What will the evangelicals 
say ? " asked the other, laughing softlv. 

Baskervil had been standing on the rug in 
front of the fire. He suddenly sat down and 
wheeled round his revolving chair. 

"I'm sorry I lost my temper," he said, "now 
what is it you want ? " 

"That's better, Baskervil, and by good luck 
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IVe got a cigrarette, so we'll bury the hatchet 
and talk like men of the world. Now by luck, 
and perhaps a bit of jud^j^ment too, IVe gfot the 
whip hand." 

"It looks like it," Baskervil admitted, with a 
rueful face. 

**And there's a good old proverb about 
making hay when the sun shines. This is an 
uncertain world. Its my turn to-day; it may 
be vour s to-morrow." 

So it may ! " interjected Baskervil, as though 
the idea presented itself in the guise of a 
complete novelty. 

"Therefore it's common sense to make the 
most of my turn while it lasts. I'm tired of all 
these snippets you've been giving me. I want 
a decent lump sum." 

" What's the figure ? " 

"Ten thousand." 

In spite of his affectation of humour, the 
man couldn't keep his voice to the quiet, half- 
humorous tone oi raillery he had assumed. A 
note of strain and eagerness appeared. 

" Do you know what you've had alreadv ? " 

" Roughly about three thousand, I think — 
not worth speaking about." 

" And another two thousand over your usury 
shop." 

" About that, I think." 

"And what's it all for?" 

" Because I know too much, and it's worth 
your while to keep my mouth shut, that's what it's 
for. And because you tried to chuck me, that's 
another reason. I swore I'd make you repent 
that, and I will too, before I've done with you." 

It was Muggeridee who looked angry now, 
and, curiously enough, Baskervil seemed to have 
borrowed his bantering tone. 
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'Xome, come," he said, ''that's not talking^ 
like a man of the world Let s get back to 
business. Look here. If I give you the ten 
thousand, will you clear out of tnis for good 
and all ? '' 

Muraeridffe frowned He was vexed^ with 
hjmserr for losing his temper, and it irritated 
him to see his victim now so quiet and self- 
possessed. He made an effort to re-adjust his 
mask of polite irony. 

*'Why," he exclaimed, ''that's as much as 
saying you prefer my room to^ my company. 
Where would you like me to go ? " 

" Right away," said Baskervil, "Chicago, say, 
or better still, Sydney." 

A half-stifled oath came harshly from Mug- 
geridge. His cigarette had dropped on the 
rug. When he picked it up, his face was paler 
than its wont, and his eyes were scarcely visible. 

"I'm not in the humour for jesting, he said 
roughly, "give me that cheque or " 

"Or — ^wnat?" asked Baskervil blandly. 

"Or rU send you to rot in prison for the rest 
of your life," snarled the blackmailer viciously. 

"Prison, eh?" cried Baskervil, springing up 
and clapping his hands, "You dirty, treacherous 
dog, a fine creature you are to talk about 
prison." 

As he spoke, a solid-looking bookcase near 
the door tumbled over — it was only a painted 
screen — and two men came forward from behind 
it towards the table. 

Mugger idge also had sprung to his feet He 
towered over Baskervil, but the difference 
between the two men was more than one of 
inches. The little man was in a furious passion. 
His cheeks were scarlet, his eyes seemoi more 
prominent than ever, and his keen, swift glances 
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flashed like lightning:. ^ Muggeridgeon the Other 
hand was manifestly in deadly fean His very 
attitude spoke of conscious defeat. His face 
looked grey and haggard. He forced himself 
to speak, but his voice shook miserably. 

** What's all this ? " he said, " A trap, a snare? 
I might have known as much." 

"Yes," said Baskervil, "a trap for vermin, 
and youVe caught fast enough. This" — ^he 
pointed to one of the two newcomers — "is Mr 
Carrick who has sent scores of wrong 'uns to 
gaol, but never a worse one than you. And 
the other is an enquiry agent, who has been at 
work on your case for me the last six months. 
Just give me that note-book of yours, will you 
Gray. ' 

Tne agent, a tall, wiry-looking man, clean- 
shaven and alert, took from his breast pocket a 
small, black book, and handed it to Baskervil, 
who opened it. 

"Yes, here we are," he said, looking full at 
Muggeridge, "'wanted' — Sydney, * wanted' — 
Chicago: forgery in both cases. Name of 
Valentine in Australia, Reedman in Chicago. 
Oh you fool! You double-dyed, spiteful, 
treacherous, cowardly fool." 

Muggeridge dropped into the chair and began 
to whimper. " For God's sake, don't break me," 
he mumbled, "I'm not worth it, and — I've got a 
boy." 

" Is that a lie?" said Baskervil turning to the 
detective. 

"No, Mr Baskervil, he has a boy in a pre- 
paratory school— entered for Harrow, I believe." 

"It's hard luck on the boy," said Baskervil, 
and paused a moment. 

"Don't break me," sobbed the wretched 
creature, " I can't do you any harm now." 
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''No, that's true enough at any rate," said 
Baskervil, and there was a change in his voice. 
Something of the fierceness had gone " Well, 
rU tell you what 111 do. You sit down there" 
—he pointed to the writing-table — "here's a 
nice* clean piece of paper. Now write as I tell 
you. 

" I, George Muggeridge, alias Richard — " *'No 
you don't,' Baskervil interrupted, taking up the 
paper and tear ingit into scraps. ' ' H ere's another 
piece, and this is your last chance ; write in your 
own proper handwriting this time. Now then : 
^ " I, GMrffe Muggeridffe, alias Richard Valen- 
tine, alias Herbert Reedman, acknowledge that 
I have extorted from Timothy Baskervil, by 
threats, various sums of money, amounting in ail 
to over five thousand pounds '' 

"No, Mr Baskervil," pleaded the unwilling 
scribe, "not five thousand — three at the out- 
side." ^ 

"With what I paid to set you up in your 
usury shop, five thousand," said Baskervil 
inexorably, "now go on and don't interrupt." 

"Which sum I am now repaying by cheque." 

(" Impossible, Mr Baskervil.") 

' At the same time I acknowledge that I know 
nothing at all of any kind to the discredit of the 
said Timothy Baskervil — ^" 

(" But think of my conscience.") 
"who has always treated me with the greatest 
kindness and consideration, which I have repaid 
with the blackest ingratitude and the meanest 
treachery. 

"Now sign it — full name and both aliases, 

"George Muggeridge, alias 
Richard Valentine, alias 
Herbert Reedman." 
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''Now these two sentlemen will sign as 
witnesses." 

When this had been done, Baskervil laid the 
paper on one side. 

* Now write a cheque for five thousand," he 
said. 

'* I haven't got my cheque book." 

" I can give you a cheque. I have just opened 
a small account at your bank. Here it is.' 

And he laid a blank cheque on the writing 
slope. 

I haven't got as much in the bank." 

'* Yes you have, you've over seven thousand." 

" How the devil " 

" Never mind about your friend. Write the 
cheque." 

Sullenly, Muggeridge obeyed. As he looked 
at the cheque and confession, he levelled an evil 
glance at Baskervil. 

" I've a great mind to tear them both up," he 
said. 

** Do/' answered the little man, ** if you want to 
spend the night in Bow Street." 

** Rememl^r," he added, as he held the door 
for Muggeridge to pass out, '*if there is the 
slightest difficulty over this cheque, or if you 
lift a finger or breathe a whisper against me, off 
go the cables to Sydney and Chicago. You 
always had bad luck, hadn't you ? I remember 
your telling me so, a long while ago, and it seems 
to stick to you still — eh J Now out you go, and 
mind vou don't forget to pray for me." 

''That I won't,' said Muggeridge with a 
venomous snarl. 
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VIII 

Dominy's ffreat new move took him back to 
the States almost before he had shaken off his 
cold He felt that this was one of the critical 
moments of his career. Success mieht and 
probably would mean miUions added to his 
already vast possessions. 

He had not in the least exasperated when he 
had spoken of himself as being nand and srlove 
with the big railway people. For many years 
now, in spite of his policy of self-effacement, he 
had been well known among the magnates as 
the Colossus of the timber world Through the 
railway kings he had become acquainted with 
many^ of the leading politicians, especially those 
prominently connected with the railway interest. 
In this case he had little doubt that he would be 
able to enlist the sympathies and services of 
both magnates and politicians. 

The next few weeks were crowded with inter- 
views and complicated negotiations. ^ There 
were four railway ccnnpanies whose ^ interests 
would be affected by tlie "move," if it were 
successful, and substantially their interests were 
identical. Their representatives saw clearly 
enough that Dominy would take the lion's 
share of the profits, but they also saw that 
without him they would probably get nothing 
at all. The session of congress was nearing its 
end, and if the project were held^ over, it was 
quite possible that some hint of it might leak 
out. The best, if not the only chance, was to 
rush the matter through at the very close of the 
sittings. At this stage the politicians had to be 
consulted, and strategy supplemented by tactics. 
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As it happened, an Appropriation Bill providing 
for the expenses of preserving- the forests, was . 
already set down for consideration. It was 
Dominy himself who suggested that an amend- 
ment or rider to this Bill should be added, 
apparently in the interest of the dand fide settler, 
and should, if possible, be entrusted to someone 
outside the railway or timber interests. This 
was accordingly done, and the Bill, with its 
innocent-looking addition, was passed without 
the least difficulty. The clause provided in 
effect that where a tract covered by a band fide 
claim or by a patent was included within a 
public reservation, the settler or owner might, 
if he chose, relinquish the tract to the Govern- 
ment, and, in lieu thereof, select a tract of vacant 
land, of equal area, open to settlement. In other 
words, the owners of pink tracts on Dominy s 
maps might exchange them for an equal amount 
of dark green. 

The evening of the day when this ^eat 
winning move was made, found Dominy in a 
fever of excitement which it taxed all his longr- 
disciplined powers of self-repression to keep m 
hand. He tried his favourite remedy — a long, 
slow walk, during which he endeavoured to nx 
his mind on some trivial subjects, the refurnishing 
of a room in his London house, the number and 
amount of the Christmas boxes he would give, 
the clothes he ought to buy and order. It was 
no good. All roads led to the forest. Start 
where he would, in a couple of minutes he was 
busy with the timber whose cuts would be — he 
felt certain — anything between forty and fifty 
thousand feet an acre. At that inspirintr 
thought his pace involuntarily Quickened, till 
instead of taking a leisurely stroll, he found he 
was racing as though to catch a starting train. 
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Sleepi he knew, was not to be thought of unless 
— and he looked longingly at a tinv bottle on 
his table But he remembered tne doctor's 
warning and took up a book instead. 

It was a detective story, and he made a gallant 
attempt to be thrilled, or at any rate interested. 
The attempt was a complete failure. At the 
end of half an hour he had read three pages 
some half a dozen times and knew next to 
nothing about them. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that he would 
write to Serena. ^ He had often recalled ^ the 
conversation in which he had, for the first time, 
put into words the great idea that had occurred 
to him. He had been pleased and encouraged 
by her open admiration. She was a fine gin — 
worth half a dozen of her father any day, and 
she was not responsible for the absurd^ way in 
which he kept trying to manoeuvre Dominy into 
marryinff her. Rather was she to be sympathised 
with. There was none of that nonsense about 
her. Pleased with the notion, he acted upon it 
at once, and getting a sheet of paper wrote as 
follows : 

'* Dear Miss Baskervil, 

** I think, after our conversation the last 
time we met, you will be interested in hearincr 
the result of mjr * move ' as we called it. Well, 
I don't think it is any exaggeration to say that 
it has been a brilliant success.'' 

Then he gave a long and detailed account of 
the various steps that he had had to take, the 
difficulties in the path, and the way in which 
these had been evaded or overcome. After 
setting out the words of the Act with its added 
clause, he concluded : 
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'' I am almost ashamed to send this letter, it is 
such a length, but I think you will understand 
that when I once begin, I can hardly stop. It 
is by far the biggest stroke I have ever made, 
and if it does for me what I think it must do, it 
means that the ambition I began cherishing 
when I was a poor boy at three or four dollars 
a week, will have been actually realised. 

" Since I wrote those last words I have had a 
bad scare. I know I am overworked, and you 
will see from this ridiculous writing that my 
nerves are in a queer state. As for sleep, I have 
almost forgotten what it means to have a real, 
good night s rest. 

" But the scare. It was this way. After I 
wrote those words about my ambition being 
realised, I put down the pen and leaned back to 
enjoy the thought for a minute or two. And 
then, all in a moment, it struck me like a blow in 
the face that when I am the richest man in the 
world I^ shall have nothing left to hope or work 
for. Sit down and enjoy your money, people 
will say. It sounds common sense, but I don't 
believe I should find any enjoyment that way. 
All these years I've had only one real pleasure 
and that has been in looking forward, and 
scheming and working for my great ambition. 
I've always felt a pity for people who fix their 
ambition on what can never be fully reached, 
at any rate here and now. But, just for a 
moment, I felt a most dreadful misgiving that 
I had made an awful blunder, that the only 
ambition which can make and keep life even 
tolerable for a man, is one that will always 
stand at least a little in front of him up to 
the very end. If one's ambition is perfectly 
satisfied, what is there to live for ? 

**You see how much I trust you, and how I 
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respect your judsrment by my telling you this 
whidi I know would seem cnildish silliness to 
many people. Perhaps it is — I hope so with all 
my heart. What do you think ? 

"Yours very sincerel]^ 

" David Dominv." 



IX 

Domin jr's letter reached Serena by the last post 
one evening when, as it happened, she was 
feeling unusually depressed. It troubled her to 
see her father worried and harassed and yet 
refusing to admit, even to her, that anythmg 
was seriously Mrrong. Surely, she thought, he 
mijrht trust me and treat me as a reasonable 
bemg, not as a child to be put off with bursts of 
spasmodic hilaritv. He had gone upstairs to 
his study, but haa promised to come down again 
at half-past nine for a cup of black coffee. By 
that time she was absorbed in her letter. Here 
at any rate, was a man who could trust a woman 
and recognise her as one on his own plane. 
There was not a word of love in the letter, but 
she loved him more after she had read it than 
before. Yes, this strong, patient man with his 
vast ambition, his tenacity of will, his unconquer- 
able courage ; this man so subtle, and yet at 
times so simple, and so frank, this was her hero 
for whom she would gladly work, and live, and 
if need be, die. But she knew his secret, though 
he had never whispered a word or dropped a 
hint of it to her. Or if not the whole, at least she 
knew part of what lay behind his strange, lonely 
career. Love begets a keener insight than does 
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losric or mere^ experience. Long ago she had 
instinctively divined that half Dominy's life lay 
buried in that French nunnery to which Eva 
Platen had taken the voice of the century. For 
the singer, herself, she had a contempt mingled 
as the years went by, with a dislike that some- 
times almost mounted to hatred. Selfish and 
superstitious, this woman had ruined not only 
her own life — a small matter — but that of a man 
infinitely above her. a man who, in spite of 
everythmg, had made a ^splendid success, while 
she — obstinate and yet unstable — had proved a 
miserable failure. So Serena viewed the situa- 
tion, and with all the strength of her steadfast 
will she vowed to herself that she would one day 
make Dominy forget his unworthy love. " I will 
teach him what love really means," she said to 
herself a hundred times. But the years had 
rolled on. The very name of Eva Platen was 
almost forgotten, except by a few musicians. 
And yet Dominy remamed obdurate. Friendly 
he always was, generous in his gifts, frank and 
even confidential in his intercourse with her, 
but never once was there the faintest suggestion 
of a warmer feeling. 

Then came the illness and death of Mrs 
Baskervil. She and Serena had always been 
on good terms. She was too good-natured, and 
Serena to9 sensible, to quarrel. The pain and 
weakness in the sickroom touched and softened 
the girl, and her father's unrestrained grief 
distressed her acutely. Dominy too, was greatly 
touched, and in the shadow of the grave the 
three were drawn together as never before. For 
the first time an unwonted softness came into 
Dominy's voice when he spoke to her, and a 
new tenderness breathed in hers. In spite of 
their trouble, which was very real, she always 

R 
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looked back to those days as the happiest of 
her life. ** Things misrht have been worse with 
me,*' she said, long after ; '' I have had one look 
into Paradise." 

The disappointment that followed, was all the 
harder to bean As the cloud began to pass, 
Dominy's manner reverted to its usual dispas- 
sionate friendliness. Once more he tacitly offered 
her the right hand of comradeship, but nothing 
more. Baskervil was furious, and Serena had 
hard work to prevent a quarrel, but — for the 
time — she succeeded. Hidmg her mortification 
as best she could, she dropped back into the old 
relations, a little more intimate and confidential, 
it may be, than before. 

But now, as she read this letter, her pale 
cheeks flushed and her heart beat faster. In the 
hour of his triumph his first thoufirht had been to 
share it with her. That, surely, was a step 
forward. It was at moments of great excitement 
when the emotions were deeply stirred, that 
unsuspected thoughts and feelings revealed them- 
selves to a man. It seemed to her as though 
she could read some such change between the 
lines. 

Just then her father came in. He wore the 
forced, exaggerated smile that suited him as ill 
as his frock-coat. 

"Well, Serry,*' he cried, "a penny for your 
thoughts. Hullo!" he^ added, with a quick 
change as he caught sight of her letter, has 
he bron Mrriting ? I'm glad of that." 

She held out the letter. 

" What eyes youVe got ! " she said, " I may 
just as well make a virtue of necessity." 

He took it and read it through carefully. 

'' Ah ! " he exclaimed, as he gave it back to her, 
"there's nobody to match him — never was> 
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never will be, and I know most of the crowd. 
He's got the devil's own luck too, but luck alone 
won't do the trick. Pity he's such an unsociable 
chap. We could have worked together splendidly. 
I like this letter, though. I believe it will come 
off after all— eh? By Jove, it's done me good." 
And he laughed : a healthy, natural lau{^ that 
it did Serena good to hear. 



X 

"Dear Mr Dominy, 

"You don't say how lonff you are 
going to be away, but I must write on the chance 
of the letter reaching you before you leave New 
York. 

" I can't tell you how delighted I was to hear 
your splendid news. It came just when I had a 
bad fit of the megrims. As one gets older, so many 
of one's friends form new ties and become half 
strangers, or anyway not half the friends they 
were, and the thought of loneliness is one of the 
very few things that really frighten me. Then 
father has been cheerful- with-an-effort lately, you 
know what I mean. This is always a bad sign, 
and when he is badly worried I am miserable — 
unless I can help him, which he will very seldom 
let me try to do. 

" But your letter was a glorious tonic. I do 
congratulate you so heartily. It was a magnifi- 
cent move, and I shall always feel glad and proud 
that I was on the spot when you were working it 
out. Wasn't I dense, though, in seeing it? It 
looks simple enough now, when the game is won. 
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It's such a lovely idea too, making the railways 
the buffers, and raking in the spoils under cover 
of their broad backs. 

" I don't wonder you are feeling the strain. I 
suppose all good things have to be paid for, but 
it's only the lucky few that can i>ay tne price. A 
good holiday in the country will soon set you 
up. I should go to one of the big American 
specialists about the sleeplessness. I was 
talking to a very clever young doctor the 
other day, and he told me that for nerve 
troubles we, over here, are ten years behind 
the Americans. 

'' I think I auite understand your feeling about 
a perfectly realised ambition. My own ambitions 
have been very modest, but I have never come 
anywhere near attainment except in one instance, 
and in that, it was you who helped me to realise 
it. I had always longed to be treated by a man 
of real ability as a sensible creature who could 
take an intelligent interest in business affairs. 
Father does to a certain extent, but not if he's in 
any trouble — ^i)erhaps he's afraid I might begin to 
cry. I know it's because he loves me, but I 
wish love would learn to trust, where trust is 
possible. Now you have treated me as if I 
were worth talking to, on things that are worth 
talking about, so that one ambition has been 
realis<3. But do you know the effect ? Only to 
make me want to be taught a little more, and 
understand a little better this great business 
struggle which seems to me the biggest and 
most fascinating thing in the world, the one 
thing that is real and palpitating with life. 

" Don't you think my experience may throw a 
little light on yours ? You fancy you have per- 
fectly realised your ambition. After six months' 
rest you will get back to work and find that the 
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horizon of your ambition has widened, that there 
is plenty yet to be done and hoped for. 

** If we wejre living at Highdown, I know father 
would press you to go there and vegetate. As 
it is, I would prescribe the continent — perhaps 
one of the cures. But wherever it is, do be wise 
and take the rest. I am sure your American 
doctor will say ditto. 

" Once more, a thousand congratulations from 
" Your grateful and admiring pupil, 

** Serena Baskervil." 



XI 



Serena need not have been under any appre- 
hension as to her letter not reaching New York 
before Dominy's departure. It was not till six 
months after the passing of the Forest Appro- 
priation Act that he found himself free to return. 
By that time everything was arranged, and the 
actual carrying-out of tnc details could safely be 
left to his carefully-chosen and liberally-paid 
subordinates. Not only was he securelv 
throned king of the lumbermen, but he felt 
reasonably certain that if not then actually the 
richest man in the world, the natural enhance- 
ment of values must inevitably and speedily 
place him in that proud position. 

Serenas letter gave him a thrill of pleasure. 
A grateful man is susceptible to gratitude in 
others, and he felt that botn her gratitude and her 
admiration rang true. For the time, too, her 
arguments comforted him. She was quite right, 
he told himself. He had run down a bit After 
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a rest, the — how did she put it ? — yes, the horizon 
would widen, and he would be himself again. 

To one part of her advice he turned a deaf 
ear. No American specialist listened to his 
symptoms or pocketed This fee. His old repug- 
nance to being cross-examined and overhaulea 
had srrown more intense as the need had become 
more pressing. Indeed, he was fuUv conscious 
that all was not well with his health. But he 
had found little help in his one prophet of Harley 
Street, and the idea of beginning all over again 
with a new and perhaps more inquisitive healer, 
was not to be entertained for a moment He 
had the prescription from which he could get the 
little bottle refilled, and though he fought a 
brave fight against the drug, he knew that the 
temptation was slowly wearing down his powers 
of resistance. 

But sleeplessness, though the most formidable, 
was not^ tne only symptom that troubled him. 
A dull, jading headache at the base of the skull 
was his constant, unwelcome companion. His 
sight had long ago begun to fail, and he had made 
things worse by avoiding the optician till the 
orophet of Harley Street insisted on sending him. 
More recently, he had. or fancied that he had, 
noticed a slight difficulty in hearing. Curiously 
enough, from this threatening of a new infirmity, 
he derived a certain satisfaction, for it brought to 
his mind little Jake, and it pleased him to feel a 
new bond of sympatny between them, woven by 
the fates, after all the years that had passed. 

The voyage, from which he hoped great things, 

E roved a great disappointment, and he reached 
ome thoroughly worn out. He had now a 
considerable, amount of property in England, 
and after his long absence he found heavy 
arrears of work to be dealt with. The result 
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was that the holiday which he fully intended to 
take was put off from week to week. 

He had meant to call on the Baskervils, and 
take Serena some sforgeously bound books that 
he had brought for her, but his days were so 
busy, and the evenings found him so tired and 
languid, and sometimes, it must be added, so 
irritable, that this too was put off from day to 
day. 

Then, one night, just as he was debating 
whether, in spite of a racking headache, he should 
do his duty, Mr Baskervil was announced. 

The little man bounced in with that air of 
mechanical cheerfulness which Dominy as well 
as Serena had learned to associate with impend- 
ing trouble. 

Well Dominy. old man ! " he cried, shaking 
hands with great heartiness, " You're a sight for 
sore eyes, though " — he added, after a moment's 
pause — "you're not looking any too grand. 
Overwork, overwork — same story with every- 
body that s any good, except me. I don't know 
on what principle I was put together, but the 
harder I work, the better I eat and sleep. It's 
taking a holiday that plays the deuce with me. 
I've not been the same man, though, since poor 
Bessie went," — ^the ready tears stood in his eyes 
as he mentioned her name — "still I've got 
Serena, so I mustn't complain. She's one in ten 
thousand." 

"That she is!" exclaimed Dominy warmly, 
"you would be lost without her." 

"I'd very gladly be lost, as you call it, if I 
could see her happily settled." 

Dominy knew of course what he meant, but 
made no remark, and Baskervil immediately 
turned the conversation to congratulations on 
the success of the " move." 
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"Ypu'll be a billionaire before youVe done," 
he said, ''there's no one to touch yotu I wish 
rd TOt those brains of yours. You Ve got the 
deviPs own luck, and yet you never seem to leave 
anythinsT to luck. Tm a sort of Light Brigrade 
man— dash at the sfuns and take my chance: 
youVe like that German chap— ^what s his 
name?-^Moltke — think of everything, master 
everything, arrange everything a year or two 
before war's declared. What I always say is, 
that we ought to have worked together. My 
word, what a pair we should have made ! " 

Again Dominv scented the^ approach of 
daneer and sought to make a diversion. 

** Heard anything of Muggeridge lately?" he 
asked. 

But Baskervil was not an easy man to head 
off 

** No, the scoundrel ! " he answered, ** I believe 
he's still advancing money to gentlemen of 

Ksition, without objectionable inquiries. He[s 
und to come a cropper some day. His luck's 
just the opposite of yours. Police Court, I 
expect^ Talking of Muggeridge, you remember 
the Alliance that took over its business.^" 

"Yes." 

''I've got out of that — sold my interest to 
Brace — you know, the Irish concessions man. 
Pretty good figure too, and want every penny of 
lit. 

** I'm glad you're out of it," said Dominy, 
" you're too big for that sort of thing." 

"Ah, that's all very well," replied Baskervil, 
" but you can't keep a lot of thingjs going unless 
there's something regular coming in. Don't you 
remember how you used to do options ? " 

"Yes, but I dropped them as soon as ever I 
could" 
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"Just what Tm doing-, though Tm not sure 
that it's wise yet. But I wanted the cash." 

"You know I can always — " Dominy began, 
but Baskervil interrupted brusquely. 

" You know I haven't paid off the last yet, but 
I will soon: you neednt be afraid, I haven't 
come to borrow again, but Til tell you what I do 
want — more than ever just now — I want you on 
the board of the Transylvanian. Potentially it's 
the best of all my companies, and yet the beastly 
thing hangs fire. It wants something to make 
it go. You join the board, and the crowd will 
come tumbling over each other to get in. Now 
look here; I've asked you this before, Dominy, 
and it isn't often I ask a thing twice of any man. 
But I've set my heart on this. If you won't do 
it — well you won't, and there's an end of it, and 
somehow or other, God knows how, I'll scrape 
together what I owe you and send it you to- 
morrow." 

His meaning was perfectly plain, as he meant 
it to be. Either Dominv must join him in the 
eyes of all the world, or there would be a quarrel, 
a quarrel which Dominy instinctively felt would 
be final. ^ 

Now a quarrel was, and always had been, a 
thinff hateful in his eyes. Even as a small boy 
on the side-walks of the Ghetto he had been 
slow to fight, though plucky enough when forced 
to put his back to the wall. As ne grew older, 
the strong conservatism of his temperament led 
him to dislike and avoid as far as possible any 
such sudden and violent breaks with the con- 
tinuity of the past. It was getting on for twenty 
years since he had first met this man. He haa 
no great admiration for him, certainly no affec- 
tion, yet he recognised his remarkable ability, 
and he had felt sincere sympathy for him in the 
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trouble that had darkened his home. Moreover 
he had often found him an agreeable companion, 
and he was gfrateful for many kindnesses which 
Baskervil had showered upon him, sometimes 
almost too profusely. He had recently done 
somethinsr to repay them, but it was not in 
Dominy's nature to strike an accurate balance 
in a case of this kind, and he still felt that he 
was the debtor. Then — ^and this was an 
important factor in his mind — there was the 
memory of Mrs BaskerviL She too, had been 
very kind, and there had been somethincf in her 
simple, unaffected goodness of heart that had 
won Dominy's own. To quarrel with her 
husband seemed to be ingratitude to her. 

Lastly there was Serena. Here were com- 
plications. He liked and admired her. Had 
she been of his own sex, he would unhesitatingly 
have sought and prized her friendship. But the 
love whose end is marriage had passed out of 
his life for ever when he wrote his farewell letter 
to Sadie. That chapter was closed and no wcH'd 
could now be added. Nor did it occur to him 
that Serena's feelings were stronger than, or any 
different from, his own. Her father, indeed, 
was obviously anxious to make a match of it, 
but of that fact Dominy took little account 
Still, when all was said and done, his feeling for 
the girl was deep and true, and the thought that 
Baskervil was her father moved him strongly to 
try and keep on good terms. 

So he mastered the irritation of his fretted 
nerves, and spoke in his most conciliatory tone. 

*'My dear Baskervil," he said, "I would do 
anything I could, in reason, that you wished me 
to do, but this really isn't in reason." 

Baskervil here snorted an^ily, but made no 
intelligible remark, and Dominy went on. 
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'*You know any man who's any good at all 
strikes out his own line* and has to keep to it. I 
couldn't work on your lines and I don't suppose 
you could on mine. You know my line — it's 
been the same ever since I started. As much 
as ever I can, I keep in the background. You 
show yourself in the open, I hide in the bushes. 
It's no good trying to cross the lines, we should 
both make a mess of it." 

Baskervil's face which had looked black, 
began to clear. He had evidently made up his 
mind to have another try. 

"That's quite right, my dear fellow, but I 
don't want you to change your line as you call it, 
though you've reached a point where I don't 
think it matters what you do, or how you do it. 
A million is a rare magnet, and it'll do the busi- 
ness for you if you put your hands in your 
pockets and lie in a hammock all day. AH I 
ask you is, just for old friendship s sake, to lend 
me y9ur name for a few months. Then you can 
take it off, if you like, and be not a bit the worse 
for doing a good turn to a man who has tried to 
do you a good man v." 

It was a difficult plea to resist, and even 
Dominy's impassive face revealed to Baskervil's 
eager eyes the difficulty he felt. But there was 
no thought of yielding. He tried to carry it off 
as a joke. "Ask me something else," he said, 
"and you'll see whether I'm ungrateful." 

Baskervil's face clouded again, and his expres- 
sive voice was rough as he answered, " Ah ! tnat's 
an old trick. F II give you anything in the world 
as long as you dont want it'' 

Dominy was longing to offer a loan to any 
amount, but he knew that in Baskervil's mood 
it would only be construed as an insult, or as a 
reminder of existing obligations. 
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'' Tm sure vou know I don't mean it that way," 
he said quietly, " it is a misfortune thatyou have 
sinsried out the one thingr I can't do. There are 
a score of men, here and on the other side, whom 
I have refused when they asked me the same 
thingf. One is bound to keep to a rule if one 
makes it." 

"Oh, well, I don't want to argue about it," 
said Baskervil gfettingf up, " One ' no ' is as good 
as a thousand, and I was a fool to put myself in 
the way of having it thrown at my head. Good- 
night 

^ And he made for the door without holding out 
his hand. 

" Don't go like that, Baskervil," cried Dominy, 
''shake hands and part like friends, even if we 
can't agree about this." 

" No! " said Baskervil. " I've made a rule that 
I don't give my hand unless my heart goes with 
it, and if one makes a rule one is bound to keep 
it." 

This was said with a decidedly disagreeable 
sneer, but Dominy ignored it 

" Come," he said, " I shall begin to think you 
have something else against me. 

"So I have! ' shouted Baskervil coming back 
a few steps, all the long-suppressed anger blazing 
forth, " now long have you been philandering 
with Serena.^ Fifteen years is it, or twenty? 
Waiting, I suppose to see whether your pretty 
nun gets tired of saying her prayers. If it 
hadn't been for you, I believe Serena would have 
been settled and happy, years and years ago." 

Dominy had flushed scarlet and then gone 
white. The attack was absolutely unexpected 

" Does Miss Baskervil think i have treated 
her badly ? " he asked. 

"Never mind what she thinks — Vm telling 
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you what I think — you're a damned ungrateful, 
unprincifjled, hypocritical Tew. There ! put that 
in your pipe and smoke it. ' 

With this classical peroration, before Dominy 
could interpose another word, Mr Baskervil 
rushed out of the room, slamming^ the door 
behind him. 



BOOK V 



THE WATERS OF LETHE 



I 

The Appropriation Act, with its Lieu Selection 
Clause, more than fulfilled its author's hopes. 
Within twelve months from its passing, hundreds 
of thousands of acres — ^all magnificently timbered 
— had been added to Dominy s already stupend- 
ous possessions, and the process was still goingf 
on. The astonishing success of the manoeuvre 
had led to fresh enterprises on the same 
lines. Ancient grants of lands to individuals or 
corporations, now covered by government reser- 
vations, were hunted out, and innocent looking 
amendments to Appropriation Bills were pre- 
pared, authorising exchanges of worthless for 
valuable unsettled land. The new method 
worked like a charm. Sometimes the areas 
dealt with were comparatively small, sometimes 
very large, but always the profits were pro- 
digious. ^ During this period, Dominy was con- 
stantly in America, though more careful than 
ever to keep in the background as ^ far as 
possible. This policy of self-suppression was 
adopted by his subordinates also, and extended 
even to their offices which were almost invari- 
ably situate in back streets, and noticeable 
only for their shabbiness. Other magnates 
might advertise themselves by frequent inter- 
views or sensational charities: Dominy fled 
from a reporter as from the plague, and 
bestowed his charities with sedulous secrecy, 

S7S c 
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Sooner or later, he felt sure, public feeling- would 
be aroused, as the people realised how their 
heritage had been squandered by the careless- 
ness or corruption of their representatives, and 
he had no ambition to stand forth in the eyes of 
all, as the exploiter in chief of the national 
resources. 

Already, indeed, he could hear the distant 
mutterings of a storm. Articles like the one 
Serena had shown him had been appearing in 
other macptzines, in the reviews and the news- 
I>apers. The latest and most flagrant instances of 
timber-raids were quite unassailable from the 
legal point of view, and had hitherto excited little 
attention. ^ This, however, was a state of things 
that certainlv would not last long, and when 
once the real working of the selection clauses 
was understood, there would be a furious though 
impotent outburst of indignation. The longer 
the discovery could be postponed the better, and 
therefore even before all the possibilities of his 
great ** move "were exhausted, Dominy deter- 
mined to stay his hand, and return to the 
prudent obscurity of Seymour Street. 

This brief campaign of less than eighteen 
months had been immeasurably the most 
decisive and successful in all his career. But 
even he himself was appalled at the cost. He 
had gone forth to the neld shaken in health ; he 
came back broken. In the excitement of the 
fray, he had flung prudence to the winds. His 
intense concentration on the work in hand, the 
relentless force of his tenacious will, and his 
feverish energy made a tremendous overdraft on 
his physical powers already severely taxed. For 
the first time, perhaps, in his life he craved for 
rest. Under such conditions, healthy, natural 
sleep was, for him, an impossibility, and to the 
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strain of his business anxiety, there was added 
the canker of a brave though hopeless struggle 
against the fatal but seductive drug. 

There was one symptom, in particular, which 
distressed and alarmed him. From boyhood 
onwards, he had shown a very remarkable power 
of concealing- his emotions beneath a face and 
manner abscautely imperturbable. ^ When racked 
and torn with consuming anxieties, as to his 
speculations, he appeared to outsiders and some- 
times even to those who knew him well, serenely 
indifferent, just as he did in the hours of his 
dazzling successes. This power of concealment 
was natural to him, but he had grown to be 

Sroud of, and had consciously aeveloped it. 
low, ^ he was dismayed to find that it was 
sometimes almost impossible to keep the mask 
in place. Curiously enough, it was upon a very 
trivial occasion that he made the unpleasant 
discovery. One night when he was staying at 
St Paul, he was invited to make up a rubber at 
whist. As it happened, he had at the moment 
no pressing work, and it occurred to him that 
possibly the mild excitement of the game might 
procure for him a little natural sleep. He was 
just a fair player, but he held hands against 
which finesse was vain. When the rubber was 
won he flung the cards on the table and burst into 
an almost incoherent shout of jubilation worthy 
of Baskervil at his loudest. One of the party 
had known him for some years, and it was his 
face of astonishment that recalled Dominy to 
himself. Flushing crimson, he got up from the 
table, wished the company a hasty good-night, 
and hurried to his bedroom, amazed and 
humiliated. From that time he redoubled his 
vigilance, and avoided society more than ever, 
except at the call of busine2>s. But over and 
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over asain, he found his self-control terribly 
taxed. Hitherto singfularly even-tempered, and 
scrupulously courteous to aul who waited on him, 
he now experienced the greatest difficulty in 
repressing an intense irritation which often rose 
at the most trifling provocation. Even children, 
of whose small excesses he had always been most 
tolerant, now worried and annoyed him, though 
before lon^, he would be pretty sure to offer his 
apologies in the shape of sweets or toys. 

The best proof of the change in him was 
afforded by the fact that, on the day after his 
return to London, he actually paid a visit to 
Harley Street and once more consulted Dr 
Lorriner. ^ That eminent specialist could hardly 
disguise his concern at his^ patient's condition. 
Fortunately, however, Dominv was not in a very 
observant mood, but was eviclentlyr very anxious 
about himself. He frankly admitted that he 
had been depending almost entirely on the 
sedative for such sleep as he could get. 

" Have you got the stuff about you now ? " 
the doctor askra. 

Dominy produced the little bottle. 

" And the prescription ? " 

This too, was forthcoming. 

Dr Lorriner opened a drawer and dropped 
them both in. 

"I'll give you a new prescription," he said, 
"you've been taking at least four times as much 
of the other as you ought to have done. This, 
which I am now giving you, will not act any- 
thing like so quicKly, but in the long run you 
will find it will suit you much better." 

He then tried to discover whether Dominy 
had been taking any other remedies, but could 
not get much information, and a somewhat 
unsatisfactory interview closed with strenuous 
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advice to take a long and complete rest from 
business, with a moderate amount of exercise, to 
live as much as possible in the open air, avoid 
worries, read only lijfht literature, follow a 
regular dietary, and, above all, avoid stimulants 
and sedatives as absolute poison. 

With grave, inscrutable face, Dominy listened 
to the words of wisdom, took his prescription, 
and went out with a glimmer of nope in his 
troubled breast. 



II 

'*Serry,** said Mr Baskervil, one evening, as 
they faced each other at dinner, " I saw that 
fellow Dominy to-day. I hear he's been back 
three weeks or more. You know what I think 
of the bounder, but I must say I was shocked." 

"Why? What was the matter?" she asked 
in a voice studiously even, almost indifferent. 

"He looks an old man and he's a long wav 
the right side of fifty — must be. But to think 
of what he was when I first knew him, and of 
what he looks now — why it's hardly credible. 
He's got a strange, horrid look about him too — 
what the boys call a bit barmy. But everybody 
in the know is talking about him. Its what I 
always said. Never was anybody to match him 
and never will be again. Pity he should be such 
a beast." 

If time was dealing hardly with Dominy, it had 
not been any too lenient with Mr Baskervil. He 
too, had altered since those early days of which 
he had spoken, and the change was not to his 
advantage. He was stouter than ever, and his 
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hair was now white^ but still coarse and untidy. 
Indeed his whole figure seemed coarser than of 
old, and there was a new, furtive, uneasy expres- 
sion in his eye that was anything- but engagfingf. 
The lines of his face had deepened, and $o^ had 
the colour, and even his voice nad grown thicker 
and rougher. His manner too, had become 
more boisterous and certainly not more refined, 
but in repose there was a curious air of nervous 
uneasiness accentuated by his old habit of 
shooting swift, surreptitious glances from under 
down-dropped lids. Also it was noticeable that 
on this particular evening, at any rate, he filled 
and re-filled his wineglass more frequently than 
when we dined with him before. 

" I think youVe hard on him," said Serena, in 
quiet answer to her father's outburst. 

** Ah, but you don't know what I've done for 
him in my time, not once either, but a dozen 
times, and then to think that just when I ask 
him a favour that a dozen men I don't know 
half as well, would do in a jiffy — ' Very sorry, but 
can't possibly do it.' Faugh! It makes me 
sick to think of it." . ^ 

Serena, who knew nothing about Dominy's 
big loan, was at a disadvantage, but she stuck 
to her guns. 

*' We don't often differ," she said, " but we do 
about him. I wish you wouldn't speak against 
him, father. You know why." 

"Ah, thats what makes me madder than 
anything. The way he's treated you, he ought 
to be horsewhippea for. I declare if I were a 
younger man f d do it. No, I wouldn't," he 
added quickly, "it would be like horsewhipping 
a corpse, now." 

Serena gave a little involuntary shudder. Then 
she leaned her arm on the table and bent forward. 
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"Father," she said, and her voice showed 
that she was profoundly moved, **I don't 
know the rights of your business grievances 
against him. I know you are generous, and I 
should have thought he was too. Meanness is 
one of the things not easy to hide for long, and I 
have never seen a trace of it in him. I expect 
there is some wretched misunderstanding. I 
know he is often silent and strange when it 
would seem simple and natural to speak out. 
But about his behaviour to me I know more 
than you do. If he had treated me badly, you 
may be sure I shouldn't turn the other cheek. 
That isn't my way, is it ? But he hasn't, and I 
hate to hear you say he has. If I thought you 
had been quarrelling with him about that, and 
drageinff my name in, I — I — don't know what I 
should do. You haven't, have you ? " 

Her voice had taken a sharp, incisive inflection, 
and her eyes looked what Baskervil himself called 
'* wicked." 

Pecca fortiter was of the essence of his 
theology, and without a moment's hesitation he 
answered, 

"No, my dear, I should think not, indeed. 
You are quite able to fight your own battles. If 
I'd had you to tackle him over the Transyl- 
vanian business, I daresay I should have got 
what I wanted." 

She leaned back with the faintest little sigh of 
relief. 

** Would it have made such a difference to you, 
if he had joined your board } " she asked, as he 
got up to leave the room. 

His face fell. 

''All the difference," he answered, almost 
savagely, and went out. 
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III 

Mr Baskervil's description of Dominy haunted 
Serena. She had longr; since acknowledgfed to 
herself that she loved him, and the interruption 
of their friendly intercourse since her father s 

Siarrel with him had not affected her feeling in 
e least. Indeed they had more than once 
exchanged letters, though the occasions for 
writing were very rare. The quarrel coming, as 
it did. on the heels of the letter from New York 
that had seemed to her the herald of new 
relations between them, had been a cruel dis- 
appointment. Had Dominy been in London 
she would probably have tried to see him and 
find out from him the exact position of affairs, 
but for considerably more than a year he onlv 
paid flying and unexpected visits to England, 
and as time passed, it became harder to re-open 
the subject. So, gradually, they had drifted 
into silence, and all she heard came through her 
father — stories of the fabulous sums the great 
move was bringing in, and of the skill with which 
its successors were being played. 

And now he had come back, if not for good, 
at any rate probably for a long stay. That also 
Mr Baskervil had told her. But he had come 
back broken in health. A corpse — that was 
what his appearance had suggested to her 
father, and again she shuddered as her mind 
went back twentv years, and she saw him, fresh- 
looking, young, healthy, apparently guiltless of 
nerves, and with that air ot quiet intensity which 
had captivated her from the first 

What her father had said was perfectly true. 
But for Dominy, she might have been comfort- 
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ably settled, or at any rate settled, years and 
years before. Her father's daughter and the 
heiress to Highdown, she had plenty of oppor- 
tunites. But, whatever her faults, she was not 
a weakling, and her love for Dominy had sunk 
its roots into all that was strongest and best in 
her nature. 

She knew who it was that had robbed her of 
the prize. The contempt she had felt for Sadie 
Walder, or Eva Platen, had, especially durincf 
the last year, deepened into loathing and hatred. 
" Why doesn't the wretched creature die and go 
to her heaven?" she asked impatiently. So — 
even now, perhaps — the way might be open, 
and Dominy might yet be saved. For to save 
him, was the dominating thought in her mind. 

And this, thoug^h the chief, was not the only 
anxiety that weighed upon her. She was 
sincerely attached to her father, and admired his 
pluck and infinite resource. But all his clever- 
ness could not deceive her, and she felt perfectly 
sure that he was labouring in deep waters. 
More than once of late she had surprised on his 
face a look which, she well knew meant mischief, 
and all his elaborate high spirits only confirmed 
her misgivings. How serious the trouble might 
turn out, she hardly dared — brave though she 
was — to think. She knew that more than once 
he had only escaped the strong hand of the law 
by his wonderful cleverness and plausibility. 
What if the pitcher went once too often to the 
well? 

Then there was the question of her own 
position. She had a small income — some two 
hundred a year — under her mother's marriage 
settlement. Mr Baskervil had often spoken of 
the provision he had made for her, but she had 
a shrewd suspicion that in a really tight corner 
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he would lay his hands on a missionary box. 
At any time, therefore, she might find herself 
reducM from the luxury of Portland Place to 
the sciualor and discomfort of some small 
boarding-house. 

In justice to her, it should be added that this 
last was the anxiety that troubled her the least. 



IV 

Meanwhile Dominy, accompanied by his grim 
Fury of the sleepless eye, was wandering about 
from one health resort to another. Brighton, 
Eastbourne, Ilfracombe, Barmouth, Bath, 
Buxton, Harrogate, Cromer, Ilkley. Scar- 
borough, and the Channel Islands, ne tried 
them all, and in less than two months he was 
back in London with a little more colour in his 
face, but with all his serious symptoms just as 
threatening as when he landed in England. 
Indeed, in some respects, his condition was 
worse. For now that the fierce stimulus under 
which he had been working was suddenly with- 
drawn, it seemed at times as though his very 
hold on life had collapsed. 

The doctor had begged him to keep his mind 
free from business worries, and he was fortunate 
in having such men as his London secretary 
Ireland, and his American manager Gerard, to 
whom he could safely leave their respective 
departments. But, to tell the truth, he found 
less difficulty than he had expected in carrying 
out Dr Lorriner's instructions. A dull, grey 
cloud of vacuity and indifference seemed to be 
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settling down upon him.^ The thing he gfreatly 
feared had come upon him. Nowhere could he 

Eerceive those widening- horizons of which Serena 
ad spoken so confidently. On the contrary, 
his outlook seemed suddenly to have contracted 
to a narrow circle in which he moved round and 
round with monotonous persistency. For this 
was his torment, that having nothing to do, it 
was yet impjossible for him to rest. The new 
medicine, if it had any effect at all, wrought in 
secret, and by a cruel experience he now learned 
how much he had been relying on the old. For 
a month, alone in his misery, he fought what 
was, perhaps, the bravest fight of his life. The 
doctor had urged him to write from time to time, 
and at the end of a fortnight he reported " the 
insomnia still troubles me greatly." Unac- 

?uainted with his patient's inveterate reserve, 
)r Lorriner saw no cause for alarm in this letter, 
and, in reply, simply urged him to persevere 
with the treatment. Dominy, who nad been 
hoping for some new remedy, read this as an 
admission that the resources of Harley Street 
were exhausted. Accordingly he hastened up 
to town, and, after some little difficulty, found an 
old bottle with the number of the prescription on 
the label. With this he could, of course, not 
only get a fresh supply from the chemist who 
had made up the prescription before, but a copy 
of the invaluable document itself. 

Then began another conflict, fierce and stub- 
born, ending — for the time — in a kind of drawn 
battle. For though he allowed himself occasional 
doses when the misery was absolutely unbear- 
able, he yet endured more than most men would 
have borne before that limit was reached. 

In this reaction from the excitment of his long 
years of strain and concentrated toil, it was 
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inevitable that his mind should revert to his 
earlier days. There was still a certain amount 
of absolutely necessary business that had to be 
referred to him. He dealt with it in a cold, 
mechanical way, almost as if it had reference to 
the affairs ^ of someone else. Possibly some 
disaster migrht have recalled him to his old 
attitude of eager interest, but the dull uniformity 
of firlittering success continued unbroken. What 
did it matter now — a few thousands more or less, 
week by week.^ But. as the dollars lost their 
sisrnificance, faces and fissures from the long past 
b^^n to present themselves, claiming* and 
receiving all the interest his maimed and blunted 
faculties could now bestow. Even the intermin- 
able hours of darkness became almost endurable 
as the associates of his boyhood and youth 
gathered round him a^in. 

Gradually^ out of tne crowd, three figures 
emerged — his constant companions by day and 
by night. One was little Jake, a smile upon his 
face, and with him always a benediction of sooth- 
ing and calm. Then there was Sadie, and she 
came in many guises. Now she was the merry 
little playmate of Suffolk Street, clamouring to 
be taken on his knee and to be told a story, now 
the radiant figure in the corridor at the Alta- 
mont, now as he had seen her sin^ng, rapt in 
the passion of her art ; or yet agam it was the 
Sadie of the streaming eyes and the strange, new 
fervour, whom he had kissed upon the lips. And 
there was another Sadie too, who sometimes 
looked upon him, cold and reproachful, robed in 
black, a great cross upon her breast. 

The third figure was that of a young man, tall 
and spare, with thin, ascetic face, black eyes 
and long, black curls. Round his shoulders was 
a talith, and his forehead was set in an angry 
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frown. It was the lUoui — the father he had 
never seen. 



It was early in September that Dominy 
returned to London. He had intended to 
come back before, so weary had he become of 
piers, and promenades, and Spa rooms. But 
the Channel Islands had allured him, and in 
Guernsey and Jersey he had lingered nearly a 
fortnicfht ^ He had always been fond of the sea, 
and the vivid colouring and lonelv grandeur of 
the rocky bays captivated him, till tne STadfly of 
restlessness drove pim forth again. 

The determination to go back was taken 
almost at a moment's notice. The evening 
before, he was sitting in the billiard room of 
the Grand Hotel at St Heliers. He had been 
feeling so much better that a distinct desire for 
company surprised him— aU through this terrible 
holidav he had been shrinking from his kind as 
though he knew himself to be a leper. So, with 
a mild cigar, and a glass of weak whisky and 
water — a, rare treat — ^he sauntered into the 
room and watched two players who could never 
by any stretch of imagination have been mis- 
taken for professionals, painfully accumulate a 
hundred. Three or four other visitors were in 
the room. 

** When do you go back ? " one asked a friend. 

'* Day after to-morrow," was the answer. 

"Had enough of it?" 

''Yes. Enough's as good as a feast. Too 
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much of it unsettles one. I know I shall fed all 
the better for beinsf in harness asfain." 

** Ever seen a tetter long jenny ? " asked the 
man in play turning round to Dominy. 

" Never, ' he answered, wondering who or 
what she was. 

A minute or two afterwards he got up and 
went to the office. 

**Let me have mjr bill the first thing to- 
morrow morning, will you," he said,, "1 am 
leaving by the Weymouth boat" 

Anything more unlike the old Dominy, the 
deliberate man of method and prevision, it 
would be hard to imagine, unless, indeed, it was 
the effusive sociability with which on the boat 
and in the railway carriage, he entered into con- 
versation with entire strangers. 

His first night in Seymour Street was a bad 
one, but one bad night was nothing, and it was 
only natural after the fatigiie of the journey. 
He took a dose of Dr Lorriner's last medicine, 
which he was now inclined to think he might 
have undervalued, and went down to his omce 
with quite an appetite for work. 

For three or four days all went well, and even 
the nights were nothing to grumble about. On 
the filth day his old enemy — what the doctor 
had called cerebral headache-^reappeared, the 
dull^ grey cloud descended on him again, and all 
his interest in business and most ofhis capacity 
to transact it, went out like the snuff of a candle. 

It was now that his utter loneliness proved a 
real disaster. His servants, indeed, were, one 
and all, devoted to him, and declared that a 
better and kinder master never paid house-rent ; 
but they were a good deal in awe of him, and — 
of late, especially — they felt that he had been 
strange and unlike himself. Mrs Laurel the 
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housekeeper did, indeed, venture, by virtue of 
her exalted position, to ask whetner she should 
send for a " medical gentleman," but the sugges- 
tion was so emphatically negatived, that she did 
not dare to repeat it. This was on the morning 
after the reappearance of the headache, and all 
that day Dominy sat in his study, his chair 
drawn up to the writing-table, his head sunk on 
his breast, his eyes half closed. His meals were 
brought up to him, and he roused himself enough 
to take a few morsels of food. He felt utterly, 
profoundly miserable, without being able to 
assign, even to himself, any particular reason 
for the feeling. The actual pain would certainly 
not account for it : he had often suffered more 
from an aching tooth. A sense of impending 
disaster hung over him, and a great fear of the' 
future. 

The next day he was better and worse. The 
cloud had begun to lift and the headache had 
almost gone, but on the other hand he was able 
to speculate on the nature of the attack, and the 
horror of a slowly darkening mind suddenly 

S resented itself. To an imagination such as 
is — «low, perhaps, in movement, but powerful 
and intense, it was indeed a horror, and the 
fruitful parent of new miseries. 

On his return to town he had fully intended 
to see his doctor, and report the obvious 
improvement in his condition. Now, that the 
need for medical help was so sore, no power on 
earth could drag him^ to Harley Street. Now, 
too, his shadowy visitors returned, and in the 
darkness of the night, he not only saw their 
thin, pale forms, but heard their voices, calling, 
warning, threatening. 

So in that quiet London street, without a 
friend, without an interest, almost, it seemedj 
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without a God, with a new fear thunderinsf at 
the sates of his soul, sat the lord of millions of 
far-stretching acres, of whole forests of glorious 
pine, and oak, maple, and beech, ash, and birch, 
and wiUow, which at that very moment were 
opening their gfiant arms in flee to the strong 
winds of heaven. He had bought them all, and 
he had paid the price. 



VI 

Mrs Laurel, Dominy's housekeeper, had, as 
it happened, been recommended to him by Mrs 
Baskeryil. Perturbed at her master's illness, 
and, still more, at his refusal to call in a doctor, 
she bethousrht herself of Miss Baskervil. She 
had, of course, noticed that Mr Baskervil never 
came now as he used to, but she attributed this 
partly to the fact that Dominy had been so long 
away from home, and partly to his obviously 
increasing distaste for society. At the end of 
a week from his set-back, Dominy did muster 
strength and spirit enough to go out, and even 
went down to Bricrhton from Saturday to 
Monday, but he still bore upon his face the 
marks of acute suffering. 

On the Monday mornincr she received a 
telegram from Brighton, telling her to expect 
him to dinner at seven o'clock. As soon as she 
had made the necessary arrangements, she 
proceeded to carry out a plan she had formed 
the day before. Thinking the matter over 
carefully, she had determined to ask Mr 
Baskervil to come and see her master and try 
to induce him to take proper advice. 
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The simplest way to get at Mr Baskervil, who 
was certain to have many evening encfagementSi 
would have been to write ; but Mrs Laurel was 
not ready with her pen, and instead, she made 
up her mind to call on Miss Baskervil. 

She went immediately after luncheon, and was 
fortunate in finding Miss Baskervil at home. 
The moment she explained her errand, Serena 
began to listen with s)^mpathetic attention, 
asked a multitude of questions, and soon elicited 
pretty well all Mrs Laurel knew and a good 
deal of what she suspected and feared. Seeing 
that her visitor had no idea of any quarrel, she 
simply said that she was afraid her father would 
not be able to call iust then as he was so 
constantly engaged, but she herself would be 
free that evening and would try to look in ab9ut 
half-past eight. Mrs Laurel was to tell Dominy 
that she had met Serena, who had made inquiries, 
and she was to send a message if he were too 
tired to see her. 

Delighted at the success of her errand, the 
housekeeper went away, and Serena was left to 
prepare herself for the interview. 

It was not such a very difficult task, for the 
housekeeper had only precipitated a course of 
action which Serena had been contemplating 
for a long time. Indeed, ever since her father 
had spoken of the terrible change in Dominy, 
she had made up her mind to hazard one last 
effort. It might be too late, but there was the 
chance that it might not. Her pale cheek 
flushed as she thought what she meant to say. 
But they were not children, not boy and girl. 
They were citizens of the world, and as such 
could surely speak frankly to each other. She 
was under no illusions, she told herself. She 
loved him, and he liked her. That was the 
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situation in a nutshell. But clearly he was 
killing himself in his resolute isolation, and 
married life, while it might prove much better, 
could hardly be worse than such sinsrle blessed- 
ness. And if he agreed to try with her the 
ffreat experiment — well — here her face grew 
radiant and almost tender — he should never 
have cause to regret it As for that wretched 
nun — ^her face ffrew hard again — even if she 
were still alive, He must know there could be no 
chance of her ever coming back to him. 

Besides, there was her father to be considered. 
Serena was growing more anxious every day 
as she watched with keen, unfaltering eyes the 
symptoms of threatening disaster. It irritated 
her more and more that lie should still keep up 
the ghastly pretence of boisterous good spirits. 
But the irritation died down, and her heart ached 
as she saw the jaded, weary dejection that 
settled on his face when, in unguarded moments, 
he dropped off to sleep. More than once, 
she knew, he had been within measurable 
distance of Bow Street, and her heart sank as 
she wondered whether this was another trouble 
of ^ the same nature. Whatever it was, he 
evidently believed that Dominy could save him. 
In seeking her own happiness she might be 
finding her father's salvation. 



VII 

That evening Mr Baskervil really had an 
engagement — a political meeting, he told Serena. 
As a matter of fact it was a consultation at his 
solicitors. Consequently the coast was clear, 
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and she was free to go out and come in as she 
chose. 

Immediately after dinner she went upstairs 
and spent some considerable time over her toilette. 
She was like Dominy in this, that, when her 
heart was set upon some object, she left no 
detail neglected in seeking to attain it. She 
racked her memory to recall some rare indica- 
tions of his taste in colour and dress. ^ And if 
she paid a little attention to her complexion, still 
one of her assets, who shall blame her ? 

Now that the time had actually come, she — 
for all her scorn of weakness — would have been 
heartily glad of a good excuse for postponing 
her visit. None such, however, was forthcoming, 
and about a quarter to nine she set out for 
Seymour Street. 

Mrs Laurel herself opened the door. 

"Mr Dominy has come back looking much 
worse," she said, shaking her head, " I do hope 
you will be able to persuade him to see a doctor. 
Vm sure it isn't right for him to go on like this. 
When I told him you were coming, he said at 
first that he wasn't well enough to see anyone, 
but afterwards he said you were to be asked up 
to his study." 

"I'll go up at once then," said Serena, "I 
know the door." 

She knocked twice and went in, though she 
could hardly be sure she had heard an answer. 
The reading-lamp on the table was heavily 
shaded, and the shade was tilted away from the 
arm-chair by the fireplace where Dominy was 
sitting. He made no attempt to get up, but 
greeted her in a low, dull voice, almost as if 
ne were repeating a lesson. 

"How are you ? It s a long time since I saw 
you. It's very good of you to come." 
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For the moment she made no answer. The 
voice, the gfloom of the semi-darkness, and the 
huddled figure in the hig arm-chair, held her 
tongue-tied. But she closed the door behind 
her, and came in front of the fireplace, opposite 
him. As her eyes became accustomed to the 
dim lisrht she could see his face and, prepared 
though she was for a srreat change, she was 
horrified. Indeed, for a moment it seemed 
impossible that this could be the Dominy of 
Chester House or even of the great move. Just 
as she was wondering whether he was really too 
ill to speak to her, he stood up and stretched out 
his hand. 

** You must excuse me," he said, " IVe had a 
bad turn, and I don't know whether I'm mending 
or not." 

The tone was still mechanical, but a little 
life had crept into it 

** Indeed I hope you are," she said earnestly, 
and love looked out boldly from her eyes under 
cover of the twilight. " Don't stand up. May 
I sit down here ? '* , . 

And without waiting for permission she drew 
the revolving chair nearer to him, turned it 
round, and sat down in it. Dominy sank back 
in his big arm-chair, but the air of helpless 
apathy had partly left him. 

" It is very good of you to come," he repeated, 
as though he could think of nothing else to 
say. 

In the moment or two since she had come into 
the room Serena's quick brain had been balancing 
pros and cons. It seemed absurd to say what 
she had come to say, under such conditions, vet 
she would do it. It was at least possible that 
where mere gossip would fail to rouse him, 
something so strange and unexpected might 
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startle him into attention and interest. She 
besran, however, quietly enough. 

** I came because I heard you were so unwelL 
I met Mrs Laurel and she told me. Why don't 
you have Dr Lorriner to see you ? He'd come 
to you — it's almost next door. Or if you'd 
rather have someone else, why not have Sir 
Richard Vaisey? He's supposed to be quite 
first-class." 

He shook his head. 

"It's no good. Lorriner's done his best and 
he can't help me. Don't let us talk about me. 
Tell me about your father. How's he getting 
on ? I'm sorry he's angry with me. I wish 1 
could have done what he wanted me to do, but 
I really couldn't." 

"I'm sure you couldn't," she replied, " but you 
know he's hasty, and I'm afraid he's in some bi? 
trouble. " 

"Ah," he said, and it seemed to her as though 
for the first time, the old Dominy was speaking, 
" I must try to think of some way of helping 
him." 

* I wish you'd let me try to help you." she said, 
feeling, in spite of all her philosophy, her cheeks 
flush notly. " Listen to me, David ' — there was 
a little catch in her voice as for the first time in 
her life she called him to his face by his first 
name — "you know that I love you — I think 
I have loved you ever since you came to 
Highdown that first time — you remember. We 
are not boy and girl now, but man and woman, 
and I am not going to see you throw away your 
life if I can prevent it. You are lonely, and so 
am I. ^ I have heaps of acquaintances, but very 
few friends, and of those who are dearer than 
friends only my father and you. We are both of 
us too old for love-hysterics, but I believe we 
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could make each other happy. It isn't an easy 
thing, David, for a woman to speak like this, and 
thousrh I despise the conventions, I comdn't 
have done it it I hadn't loved you very dearly. 
You have fousrht your battle gloriously. You 
deserve happiness, and in taking* it, you can give 
it too." 

As she spoke, she had risen from the chair 
and come close to him, dropping on one knee 
and laying her hand on the arm of the chair. At 
first his eyes were cast down, but as she went on, 
he raised them and looked full at her. In them 
she read an expression of profound sorrow, but 
behind the sorrow a crleam, she thought, of the 
old determination, and her heart leapt. 

He took her other hand in both his, and held 
it in a strong, firm grasp. And when he spoke, 
his voice was stronger and firmer. 

"You have done me more good than any 
doctor could have done, dear Serena," he began, 
and in the deep yet gentle tone she heard her 
doom, "but there is no cure for me, and no 
happiness ; I threw away my one chance^ of it 
long ago. It was only a chance then, but it can 
never come again. You know part of the story. 
Even to you I can't tell the whole — you would 
think it mere foolishness — yes," he repeated, with 
a wan smile, for she had half uttered a protest, 
" yes^ in your heart you would, you couldn't help 
it. 1 loved her very, very dearly " — he had not 
mentioned any name — "and all these years that 
I have been trying to forget my love, it has been 
growing greater and greater, though I did not 
know it. I only learnt it yesterday. A letter 
came — from abroad. It was from ner sister, it 
said that they had just heard of her— death." 

His voice sank to a whisper that was hardly 
audible, and his eyes were cast down again. 
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Perhaps it was as well, for a new light sparkled 
in Serena s eyes. She could understand now, 
this collapse, but the efFect would pass as the 
cause had done. And her hopes which had 
sunk very low, mounted high. 

But the immediate need was to express her 
sympathy. And there was in Dominy a simple 
directness and frankness, when dealing with 
those he loved, of which she stood profoundly 
in awe. She durst not merely simulate a sorrow 
she did not feel. By a ofreat effort she almost 
persuaded herself that she was grieved for the 
death of this woman who had robbed her of 
twenty years' happiness. It was a tragedy, she 
insisted to herself. And think of fifteen y^rs 
in a nunnery! Prayers and good works. 
Ugh! And her exclamation, **poor soul!" was 
really almost genuine. 

"Ah," she said, **that is tragic, yet I suppose 
it is what she wished. Life that means so much 
to us was nothing to her." 

He lifted brooding eyes to hers. 

''Death that means so. much to us was 
nothing to her," he murmured. 

Serena shivered. 

"Then I envy her," she said, "I loathe the 
thought of death." 

"Do you?" he asked, and a new note of 
interest in his voice encouraged her, " Why ? " 

"Because I like things which are clear and 
bright and open — the sun, and the high moors, 
and the wide sea at mid-day. I hate the dark 
things, the shadows where one is scared of 
horrors, or worse still, scared by nothing at all. 
I hate being made a fool of, and death makes 
fools of us all." 

" Perhaps it's our fault for letting it," he said, 
dwelling intently on the subject. 
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"Never mind," she exclaimed, touchinsr his 
arm to rouse his attention, ''life claims us for 
the present The first thing: is to recover your 
health. You will see a doctor, won't you ? " 

He shook his head, and again the wan smile 
flickered across his face. 

" I'm like you. I hate being made a fool of." 

**I won't go till you promise to see Dr 
Lorriner or Sir Richard," she said doggedly. 

He gazed straicrht in front of him for a minute 
or two before he answered — ^still with that 
ghostly smile, 

** I think I shall go away again for a few days. 
If I'm no better when I come back, I'll have 
either of them or both." 

''Good," she said, and paused, then with an 
effort, added, "and shall we try for happiness 
together ? " 

He looked at her strangely for a moment, 
almost as though he had not heard her. Then 
a change came over the expression of his face. 

" My dear," he said, " I don't know how to 
make you understand. Since I heard of her 
death, I have felt her close to me. The thought 
of her seems to fill all my mind ; the love of her, 
all my heart. Oh, Sadie ! Sadie I " he suddenly 
broke out, as the tears streamed from his eyes, 
"have you forgiven me."* What do you want 
me to do .^ Is it too late now ? " 

His voice had risen from a whisper to a loud 
passionate cry. 

Serena sprang to her feet with crimson cheeks 
and anffry eyes. Then she looked at him as he 
sat with his face buried in his hands, and a 
change came over her. 

"Cjood-bye for the present," she said in her 
gentlest voice, "we will think of your health 
only, now. When you come back, you will see 
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a doctor. That is a srreat thingr. Good-bye till 
you return." 

** Good-bye," he answered, and standing" up 
took her hand and kissed it, "don't think me 
unsrrateful, I am not that. Tell your father I 
think I may be able to help him. I should like 
him not to think unkindly of me. And you — it 
is so good of you to pity me." 

"It isn't pity," sne said, "it's love. Good- 
bye." 



VIII 

Three or four times, during Walder's life, 
messages from Sadie had reached Dominy. 
The rules of her Order, however, he understood, 
were very strict, and even to her father she wrote 
only on some very special occasion. The 
messages were very short. " TV// Dovid'l that 
I am very happy, but I do not forgety' one ran. 
Another — " Say to dear Dovid'l that I neither 
regret nor forget/' And yet again, " Tell David' I 
when you see him or write, that the treasure is 
richer than I expected, and I am longing to share 
it" 

Every such message had been to him a re- 
opening of the old wound, which neither the 
lapse of time nor the distractions of his brilliant 
triumphs could ever heal. 

After Walder's death the messages ceased. 
Dominy was not in touch with Gitl, and Sadie 
never wrote to him directly. 

And now, after many years, the silence in 
which her name and memory had been shrouded 
was broken, but only by the news of her death. 
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The news came in a letter from GitFs eldest 
son» whidi followed him down to Brighton and 
reached him on the Sunday mornme. The 
foreifim post-mark, reminding him of Walder's 
letters, attracted his attention at once, and 
roused him from the lethar^c indifference which 
seemed to have become a second nature. 
Leavingr the others negflected, he opened this 
one It was short and rather formal in manner, 
as though the writer were rendering into the 
langfuage of official ^ propriety what another 
person was communicating in a more artless 

Ehraseology. The letter — ^all the stiffer in trans- 
ition — ran as follows : — 

" Dear Sir, 

"My mother desires me to write 
and inform you that last week she received 
information from the authorities of the 
relifi^ous institution that her sister Miss 
Sapie Walder died on August the 28th. 
They enclosed an unfinished letter from 
my aunt to my mother, in which she spoke of 
her increasing weakness and said that she 
felt she had not long to live. She added a 
message which I transcribe verbatim, as mv 
mother thinks it was intended for you. ^Tell 
Dovid'l I shall still be waiting.' 

"My mother has been much upset, though of 
course she has had no communication with her 
sister since the latter entered the institution. 
She is, however, I am glad to say, much better 
now." 

The letter was signed " Mendel Meyer," and 
it contained no address. 

He read the letter at the breakfast-table in 
his private sitting-room, and when he had 
finished it, laid it down and deliberately opened 
and read the other letters, though he found 
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afterwards that their contents had passed com- 
pletely out of his mind. 

Then puttingf Mendel Meyer's letter in his 
pocket, he walked slowly up the front towards 
Kemp Town till he found an unoccupied seat. 
There he sat down, took out the letter, and read 
it over again. 

The coldness of the language hurt him, for 
though in the old days he had known less of 
Gitl than of Sadie, still the Walders were all 
dear to him, and many were the romps he had 
had with Mendel's mother. The feeling, how- 
ever, soon passed, as his mind fixed on the 
dominant fact of Sadie's death. ^ Up to that 
moment he had^ mentally appreciated the fact 
without feeling its significance. The coldness 
of the letter and the absence of any address 
had occupied his thoughts more than the news 
itself. The blow had stunned him. 

But slowly, as he sat there, watching the 
great sea shimmering beneath the autumn 
sunshine, his heart awoke to perceive the 
silent approach of that dark-robed messenger 
with veiled face and winged feet — the herald 
of sorrows. Sadie was dead! He began to 
repeat the words to himself, and gradually 
their full meaning broke upon him. Out of 
the past that now seemed but yesterday, there 
came a great crowd hurrying froni their dusty 
sepulchres. Hopes and fears, wild surmises 
and passionate desires, anxious self-question- 
ings and brave resolves, terrors of failure and 
visions of rapture, all these came thronging 
into the dark, chill heart that they had known 
radiant with the fires of youth. Yes, for him 
the dead past lived again, and once more the 
centre of his world, the glorious sun round 
which it all revolved, was Sadie. And she was 
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gone. The sun was blotted out of his world, 
and all was left cold and black and dead. 

How he used to love her — good God, how he 
loved her still 1 Oh, fool, fool, fool, to have 
flung her away^ and with her, the love which 
was his real life. Yes, he could see it now. 
Ever since that fatal choice he had been slowly 
d)ring. Now Sadie was dead, and he too. 

How strange it seemed. While he knew or 
believed her to be alive, he had not thought of 
her like this. Had there lurked somewhere in 
his heart a sort of childish hope that possibly 
some day they might yet meet again, and he be 
able to retrieve the folly of the past ? Perhaps, 
or why did he now feel that her death was the 
final, crushing, irremediable blow that sealed 
the warrant of his own ? 

Yet was there not some gleam of hope in the 
thought that now she was dead her power over 
him should be so transcendent, so immeasurably 
greater than it had been? For he thousht of 
her now not as a pale shadow coming to him in 
the glimpses of a sleepless night, but as the real 
Sadie, removed out of his world, dead to him, 
but living somewhere in the strength and vigour 
of a larger life, with her eyes still bent upon him, 
her heart yearning, her hand stretched out. 

Just then a young husband and wife with a 
fine little boy of two or three, sat down on the 
other end of the seat. The sight of the family 
group suddenly brought home to him with a 
new and terrible force the thought of his own 
appalling loneliness. It was a thought that 
used to frighten him in his New York days 
after the Walders had gone. When he met 
them aorain, he felt that one at least of his 
terrors nad been banished. As long as Sadie 
was living, he still felt that he was not utterly 
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alone. ^ Now he stood^ asrain, an outcast and 
a pariah, surfeited with riches, bankrupt of 
love. 

As he walked on slowly with face bent down, 
muttering to himself, many heads were turned 
to look at him, but, absorbed in his own gloomy 
thoughts, he took no heed. There was no 
longer any place for him in a world from which 
Sadie had gone — that was the conclusion to 
which he was hurrying. He had done his 
work, played his part, made his choice, and 
lost his chance. Life here had nothing to 
offer him — no hope, no ambition, no happiness, 
only pain and loneliness and an ever^gnawing 
regret. Death might bring — Sadie; it would, 
he felt sure, if there were indeed a life beyond. 
In some way, however inconceivable, such love 
as hers would find him. And if there were no 
life beyond, at least there would be rest — rest 
and sleep. 



IX 

That night Dominy^ resolutely refused to 
touch his drug, and in consequence passed 
hours of agony and came down in the morning 
a miserable wreck. Brighton was intolerable, 
so, sending off a telegram to Seymour Street, 
he went up to town by the mia-day express. 
He called at his offices, and found a budget of 
rather important letters awaiting him. By a 

Sreat effort he roused himself to deal with them, 
ictating some letters in reply, and having a 
long talk with Ireland. Then he went home 
in a four-wheeler, and, after a pretence of dinner, 
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collapsed into the condition in which Serena 
found him. 

He spoke only the bare truth when he told 
her that she had done him good. Her comingr 
had forced his thoughts for a moment into new 
dhannels. Grateful and susceptible as he was 
by nature, her kindness had touched him deeply, 
and had lightened one burden that oppressed 
him heavily — the burden of his loneliness. The 
thought tnat he was loved, though he could 
give so little in return, was balm to his bruised 
spirit 

One effect it had. It set him thinking how 
he could repay her, and then he remembered 
what she had said about her father's troubles. 
He had heard too, in the City, rumours of an 
impending crash, and he had been troubled, 
for after all, Baskervil had been consistently 
kind to him through many years. 

So, late into the night, he sat thinking, with 
the remembrance of Sadie dead, as the sombre 
background of all his thoughts, but with his 
mind actively engaged on other matters, and 
when at last, after consulting many books and 
papers and making many notes, he went to bed 
without having recourse to his little bottle, he 
had an astonishingly good night for such con- 
ditions, and came down to breakfast next 
morning, "looking another man," as Mrs Laurel 
told Serena in the afternoon. 

She would have taken a very different view 
of the change in her master if she had realised 
its true meaning. Serena's visit had roused 
him from his lethargy, but in doing this it had 
only enabled him to come more quickly and 
clearly to a momentous decision. To refuse 
what Serena had offered would be to expose 
her to a cruel humiliation, and himself to the 
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charge which he most dreaded — that of in- 
gratitude. To consent^ would be unfaithfulness 
to Sadie, and now, more than ever, that was 
unthinkable. No, it was quite plain there was 
but one way, and of that he had no fear. 

But there were several things that must be 
done first. He had at different times made 
and added to his will. That must now be 
altered. The solicitor would, no doubt, want 
to have the draft settled by counsel, but the 
will he now wanted drawn was so simple that 
it could, and must be drafted and executed then 
and there. 

Accordingly, soon after breakfast, he drove 
down to Lincoln's Inn Fields and was in con- 
sultation with Mr Gender of Gender, Kerr, and 
Witton, for more than an hour. 

Then he went to his offices, glanced at the 
letters, and called Ireland intonis room. 

" I am going away again," he said, "to the 
Channel Islands, I think. I shall certainly be 
away for a week. Don't forward any letters. 
You must deal with anything that turns up." 
Then as the young man was turning to leave 
the room, Dominy added, *' I am more than 
satisfied with the way in which you have been 
doing your work while I have been ill. I must 
remember you in my will." 

''Thank you, sir. ' said Ireland, smiling at the 
first joke he had heard his principal make for 
many a long day. 

As he was driving home, there happened to be 
a slight block at Southampton Row and, looking 
out of his cab window, he saw two familiar faces 
on the opposite side of the road. They were 
Margary and Hastings, hurrying along and lost 
in the crowd of people almost the moment he 
recognised them. 
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"Ah/' he said to himself, ''they both did me 
a ^ood turn," and puUingr the cord, he told the 
driver to go round to Lincoln's Inn Fields, where 
a codicil was hastily prepared and executed. 

On the way home, the cab pulled up at a 
chemist's in Wigrmore Street, where another 
little bottle was procured, no difficulty being 
raised in the case of an old patient, armed, too, 
with a doctor's prescription. 



After dinner Dominy went through the papers 
and letters contained in his cabinets and table- 
drawers, burning a few, and tearing up a great 
many. The work was not so arduous as it 
might have been, because, in accordance with his 
usual methodical ways, all the documents and 
correspondence were arranged in chronological 
order and carefully docketed. There was one 
small packet of letters over which he lingered 
long. It contained every line Sadie had ever 
written to him, together with the letters from 
Walder and Mendel which had conveyed her 
messages. He read them all, over and over 
again. Twice he was on the point of burning 
tnem, but his heart failed him, and tying them 
up again, he placed them in his pocket. 

Immediately under them, he found the shabby 
little New Testament which he had begged from 
Mrs Mowbray. Once more he huntM out the 
passages which he had read on that memorable 
night nearly eighteen years ago. As he went 
oyer the story of the young ruler, he found that 
his attitude of mind had changed. Before, he 
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had pitied him because the demand seemed so 
harsh and unreasonable. Now, he thought of 
the disillusion that must have come to him when 
he found the real worth of his great possessions. 

Then he looked for the verses which told of 
Jesus and the little child, and read them over 
once more,' thinkingf, as he did so, of Jake. 

**Ah," he said to himself, "he was a Rav 
indeed, this Jesus. No wonder Sadie loved him 
so. Jake would have loved him too." And the 
Testament followed the letters into his pocket. 

When his task was ended, he went to his 
favourite arm-chair and sat down in it, looking 
at the well-worn cushions with a smile half- 

Elayful, half-sad, as the thought struck him that 
e was saying good-bye to an old friend. Physi- 
cally, he had rallied in a wonderful degree. The 
power of a strong resolve was once more exacting 
Its toll from the submissive body. But much 
remained to be done, and he would risk no 
breakdown for the next day. So, before he 
went to bed, he took a liberal dose from one of 
his little bottles. 

The next day he lay in bed long after he was 
awake, and came down to breakfast about ten 
o'clock. Then Mrs Laurel craved an audience 
to ask about a number of minute details. Some 
new stair-carpets were needed for the second 
floor. Did not Mr Dominy think the bath 
would be all the better for a fresh coat of enamel ? 
Should the coals be ordered before the winter 
prices began ? She was afraid there was some- 
thing wrong with the kitchen boiler — ^should 
Mr Mason be asked to call and look at it } To 
all these requisitions Dominy listened with the 
grave politeness he always showed to anyone 
employed by him. When Mr Mason came to 
see about the boiler, he might look at the bath, 

u 
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and if he thought they needed any attention, let 
what was necessaty be done. The coals and 
the carpets miipht wait till he came back, he said, 
with the faintest smile. 

" By the way, Mrs Laurel," he said, as the 
good woman was leaving the room, ^'didn't you 
tell me. some little time ago, that one of your 
grandchildren had been ill — a little boy, wasn't 
It?" 

" Oh, yes, sir," answered the housekeeper, " my 
daughter's second — ^such a fine little fellow till 
his faU.;* 

*' He's been in some hospital, hasn't he?" 

"Yes, sir, in St Marys — but they couldn't 
keep him any longer." 

"What is the matter with him ? " 

" He's injured the spine — ^his legs are no use 
to him." 

"Ah, that's bad. Don't the doctors give any 
hope?'' 

They said six months by the sea might do 
more for him than any amount of drugs." 

" Has he gone to the sea ? " 

" No, sir, they've been trying to get him into 
a convalescent home, but he'll have to wait a 
long time." 

* I t's very sad for a little fellow — how old is he ? " 

" Between five and six, sir." 

"Ah ! " for Dominy's thoughts had immediately 

Srone back to Jake, " I would like to do something 
or the child. Just wait a moment for me, will 
you, Mrs Laurel." 

He went up to his study, and in a minute or 
two returned with an envelope. 

"There, Mrs Laurel," he said, "use that for 
the boy. I hope he will soon get over his 
trouble." 
And he hurried out of the room, leaving Mrs 
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Laurel almost cataleptic, with a cheque for one 
hundred pounds in her hands. 

By twelve o'clock his bagr was packed, and he 
drove to the office in Broad Street. 

** When mav we expect you back, sir ? " Mrs 
Laurel had asked, still tearful from the shock of 
the cheque. 

'When you see me," he answered, with 
another famt smile, ''not for some days 
certainly." 

He went down by the mid-day train to Wey- 
mouth, had luncheon at an hotel, and afterwards 
a long swim, the first he had taken for some 
years. So far out did he go, that a boatman 
whose business it was to look after the bathers, 
grew uneasy and pulled out to him. He found 
Dominy, floating, and drifting away. 

" What are you doin&r, sir ? he asked sharply, 
" training for a Channel swim ? " 

"Yes, answered Dominy, as he climbed into 
the boat, " I was having a rehearsal, and you Ve 
interrupted it." 

After a loner stroll and a leisurely dinner, he 
went on board the Guernsey steamer. It was a 
lovely night, dark, for the moon was young, but 
very clear and starry, and after the heat of the 
sunny autumn day, the fresh, cool sea breeze 
was delightful. He was very tired and his 
muscles already ached with the unusual exertion, 
but he was intensely wakeful. In some respects 
he was the old Dominy again. This, the last 
plan his busy brain should weave, was wrought 
out with all the old clearness and attention to 
details. H is only uncertainty was as to the exact 
place where it should be carried out, and that 
could best be settled on his arrival. 

Besides and beneath the accident of his 
temporary fatigue there lay his deeper weariness 
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of life itself. It was all utterly dull, stale, un- 

Erofitable, as far as he was concerned. There 
ad always been a STOod deal of the child in him 
lonsr after he was a man in years, and now it 
was very much like a lost, tired child that he 
was hurrvinff alongr the dusky path that might, 
perhaps, leao him nome. 

The thought that to take his own life was a 
sin against God,^ hardly occurred to him. His 
religion, such as it was, had its roots deep down 
among the mysteries of race and hereditv, but 
its growth had been waiped and stunted by the 
strange, unnatural conditions of his life. His 
beliefin God and in a future life was a feeling, 
an emotion which he never sought to justify or 
strengthen by the use of ar&rument, but all 
through his life it had dwelt in his heart within 
a secret shrine of its own. During those long 
busy years when he was heaping up wealth, the 
shrine had been^ but rarely visited, often almost 
forgotten. Sadie's death seemed to have swung 
the door open. The impulse which had driven 
him to read over again those half-remembered 

Eassages in the New Testament now made him 
lend with the idea of the God he reverenced, 
that gracious figure whoni Sadie worshipped, 
and whom he loved to picture seated in the 
midst of the crowd with Jake on his knee. It 
was to his presence he was going, and where he 
was, there would Sadie be. 

The boat was nearly half an hour late at St 
Peter's Port, and it was not till half-past seven 
that he sat down to breakfast in the hotel. A 
thin, white mist hung over the harbour, but 
every now and again glimpses of a blue sky 
gave promise of a fine mid-day. The promise 
was more than fulfilled. Before eleven, the 
mist had rolled away and the picturesque little 
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town lay beneath a cloudless sky, basking in 
full, glorious sunshine. 

^ On his former visit Dominy had been de- 
lighted with Moulin Huet and the water-lane 
that led to it, and he now set out to revisit the 
rocky bay. He found, however, that he had 
overrated his topographical memory, and turn- 
ing seawards too soon, he found himself on the 
hiU that overlooks Fermain. Below him on the 
beach a party of boys were paddling and 
swimming, and their clear, high voices so free 
from care, so remote from sorrow, brought a 
smile on to his worn, set face. He had alwavs 
had a very tender place in his heart for the 
young, and the contrast between these fresh, 
eager hearts to whom the future shows itself a 
haze of golden glory, and his own tired, dis- 
illusioned remnant of life, struck him so sharply 
with its poignant sadness, that the tears stood 
in his eves. Then he remembered that he too, 
was looking like a child into a haze of mystery, 
and the smile came out again and drove away 
the tears. 

There was a rough, wooden bench on the 
brow of the hill, facing the sea, and there for a 
lonfiT time he sat looking attentively at the great 
world of waters ebbing and flowing far beneath 
him. One of the boys was a strong swimmer, 
and Dominy watchea him eagerly as his white 
shoulder gleamed, and vanished, and gleamed 
again. How beautiful it all looked, that vast 
expanse of gorgeous colour, many-hued as the 
beds of some rare garden. Blues, and greens, 
and purples, and, here and there, the dazzling 
shimmer of fine gold, and yonder a broad 
featureless tract, almost white, like some lawn 
bleached by the hot midsummer sun. Far 
away to the soqth w£^s the great sweep of Bellq 
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Gr6ve, guarded on its northern side bv Castle 
Cornet, looking for all the world like some 
Syrian monastery. Opposite lay Herm with its 
dazzling strips of beach, and Jethou bathed in 
a sunny mist Shadows from the sky crept and 
darted across the water like quick hands, and 
here and there a white sail caught the glow and 
shone resplendent. 

For hours he sat there, absorbed, sensitive, 
receptive, his mind busy with the great impend- 
ing change and yet busy in quite a new fashion. 
It seemra as though the processes of thought 
which had hitherto moved with short and rapid 
steps, were now gliding very slowly but very 
smoothly, like some strong swimmer with 
leisurely stroke in calm and tideless waters. 
He seemed to have suddenly left a world of 
hurry and bustle for one of strange, unnatural 
calm. Strange and unnatural, because he felt 
a stranger in it, and knew that he was but 
passing through it. But it was restful, and 
there was nothing for which his soul and his 
body so cried out, as for rest. 

A splash of rain on his face roused him. A 
low, black cloud had hidden the sun, and a 
smart shower was cooling the air. He sprai^ 
up and began to hurry back as if in fear for his 
health or his clothes. The next moment the 
smib on his face showed that the humour of 
the situation had struck him. 

After lunch he smoked for half an hour or so. 
Then he went to his bedroom and unpacked his 
portmanteau, putting his things away into the 
drawers with scrupulous neatness. Then, 
taking the bathing suit and towels he had 
bought at Weymouth, he went to the office and 
inquired about the tide and the bathing. High 
tide, he was told, would be about six o'clock 
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that eveningr. The gfentleman's bathingf place 
was at La Valette, just by the castle, or, if he 
preferred bathing from the beach, there was 
r ermain or Moulin Huet. Was Fermain good 
bathingf? he asked. None better, was the 
answer. 



XI 

It was striking three when he went out again, 
and sauntering up High Street, made his way 
to the Public Library. He spent nearly an hour 
glancing at the illustrated papers and some of the 
magazines. Just before he left, he happened to 
turn over the current number of Truth, and 
a heading caught his eye — "The Transylvanian 
Scandal, it was called, and it was a slashing, 
unsparing attack on Baskervil, concluding with 
a confident prophecy that before long, a jury 
would have the right and privilege of expressing 
their opinion of his conduct. 

"Ah well," he said to himself, "I don't think 
hell have much difficulty in getting out of that, 
now." 

A quaint fancv entered his mind, to make 

friends with a child before He went along 

the arcade, and at the top he found a smaU 
sweetshop, the window filled with trays of 
Guernsey drops and lozenges and squares. He 
went in and bought a selection, but looked 
round in vain for any friendly-looking recipients. 
Through the market he walked and slowly up 
Hauteville into St Martin's Road, and stopped 
for a while to watch a soldiers cricket match. 
By this time he had forgotten his sweets. As, 
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however, he turned away from the cricket, he 
saw, close to him, a group of three small children, 
two tiny ones, dirty almost beyond the pictur- 
esque, Winff on the g^rass, and a girl of six or seven, 
evidently in charge, standing by them and 
glancinc* shyly at him over^ her shoulder. She 
was rather a pretty child with large, dark eyes, 
and he fancied he could trace a faint likeness to 
Sadie in her Suffolk Street davs. He advanced 
towards her, feeling in his pocket for the sweets. 
Perhaps his worn, strained face frightened the 
child. At any rate, seizing the little ones by the 
hand, she started running away. Dominjr made 
no attempt to follow. He waited till the 
fugitive looked back to see if she were pursued. 
Then, holding up the bag, he placed it on the 
grass and turned back to the road. 

It was a trivial incident, and yet it brought 
home to him once more his utter loneliness. 
Even the children would have nothing to say to 
him now. And there suddenly flashed into his 
mind a picture of what mieht have been — Sadie 
and he with little ones of their own, and Walder 
as the proud grandfather. 

A few minutes more and he stood again above 
Fermain. The air was very clear after the 
rain, though the sky was flecked with clouds and 
the water was no longer blue but green. Yet it, 
too, was wonderfully clear, and looking down 
upon it he could see the smooth, sandy oottom 
and here and there the dark patches of rock. 
Steppincf carefully, he made his way down the 
steep hill and soon stood on the beach, which was 
quite deserted. 

On the north side of the bay was a great hill, 
whose profile stood out, noble and austere, 
against the evening sky. In its shadow the 
water looked black as ink. But on the south 
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side, under the hill on which he had been stand- 
ing, were a number of rocks formings a little 
promontory against which the waves were now 
washing^. Round these he worked his way till 
he found one large and smooth, from which it 
was but a step to a ledge overhanging a little 
inlet of clear water, three or four feet deep. 

He put his bathing things on the stone and sat 
down. The glory of the day had gone, and 
behind him the sun was looking forth from rifts 
in a great mass of clouds as from between grim 
prison bars. But far off upon the levels of what, 
from the beach, looked a waveless sea, the beams 
fell like a great searchlight, and the islands 
opposite stood apparelled m glory. All around 
him was silence, broken only oy the beat of the 
waves on the shore, and the plash and gurgle of 
the water among the rocks. 

He looked at his watch. It was half-past five. 
Very soon the tide would-be on the turn. He 
fixed his eye on a little conical stone just covered 
by the water. When that stood out a couple of 
inches, he would know that the time had come. 

Now, with a sense of intense relief, he began 
to relax the strain he had been putting upon 
himself the last few days. It seemed as thouG^h 
in this last spurt of energy his tremendous will 
had exacted from his weary body the very utter- 
most farthing. The night before, he had sternly 
refused himself a drop of the drug that was so 
strange a mixture of friend, enemy, and tyrant 
He was utterlv, terribly, weary, yet intensely 
alive and awake. The mood of the morning 
with its suggestion of a preternatural calm had 
passed away. His mind was busy, active, eager, 
as in the feverish days of his great move, put 
now his thoughts were fixed on one swift review 
of his life* ft was by no deliberate intention 
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that he addressed himself to it. The child on 
the cricket field, with the faint likeness to Sadie 
in her childish days, had sufficed to send his 
thoug^hts back to the Ghetto and the hardships 
of his early years. Once more, as a thousand 
times before, die tears stood in his eyes at the 
thoufirht of little Jake amid the squalor and 
misery of the Lepstein household. Then came 
the Walders. old Silkenstein, Dr Gordon, Mr 
Gannett, ana a score of men he had known in 
the broker's office. He recalled— or so he 
fancied — the very moment when the great idea 
first presented itself to him as an aim patiently 
and resolutely to be pursued. Then followed 
the lonsr, hard strug^grle, the sT^dual dawn of 
success, the sudden reappearance of the Walders, 
and those brief but momentous weeks when the 
irrevocable choice was forced upon him. So far, 
every thinsT had stood out clear and vivid as the 
happenings of yesterday — far more so, indeed. 
But with Sadie's disappearance, there seemed 
to come a blank. His mind refused to dwell on 
the details of his fortune-making^, on Baskervil 
and his set. It rushed forward to the day when 
Mendel's letter reached him with the news of 
Sadie's death. ^ The strang^eness of the hiatus 
did not strike him in the least. His schemes, his 
stratasrems, his ultimate triumph,^ these things 
were now only a backofround against which he 
could set two central figures — . ake and Sadie., 
Of his gfreat possessions themsdves, he thought 
no more than of the clothes so neatly hung and 
folded in his wardrobe in Seymour Street He 
did not despise them, they were simply forgotten, 
together with a thousand other unimportant 
details. 

But Jake and Sadie. Even with all his love, 
his worship of her, he felt it no disloyalty to 



./ 
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place the two side by side. They had been the 
true rulers in his heart, though one had died a 
sickly child, and the other had been a stranger 
to him for more than fifteen years. They were 
more than the objects of his love. In some way 
that he could not have defined, all his religion 
centred in them. His reverence for the Name 
was largely mixed with fear. But the gracious 
figure to whom Sadie had pointed the wav — the 
great teacher with Jake upon his knee — nim he 
would seek in that great unknown that lay so 
close before him, and if he failed in the search, 
then — and this, after all, was the real anchor of 
his soul — Sadie herself would find him and help 
him. 

The time must have sped faster than he had 
thought, for suddenly he noticed that the little, 
conical stone was three inches above the 
water. Frojn the inner pocket of his coat he 
drew two bottles.^ One contained a dozen 
strong doses of his familiar drug. The other 
and larger bottle was half full of water. He 
poured into it the contents of the smaller, and, 
with a steady hand, lifted it to his lips and 
drained it to the dregs. The bottles he flung far 
away, and heard them shattered on the rocks. 

There was one thing more to be done. He 
took out the packet of Sadie s letters. They 
were only a few, and he knew them all by heart, 
but he dwelt lovingly on every single word. 
Then he kissed them passionately, and, lighting 
a match, burned them, one by pne. 

Before he finished, a sensation of drowsiness, 
familiar and delightful, had gently warned him 
that what he had to do, must be done at once. 
He stood up, took off his clothes, and put on the 
bathing dress. Poised for a moment on the 
ledge, he looked with fearless eyes on the clear 
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water beneath him. The sun had set, and in 
the solemn twiligrht stillness the s^reat tide rollinsr 
landward seemol as though it were calling to 
him. Lightly he plunged in, and with slow, easy 
movements made straight for the open sea. 



XII 

Serena looked up at the clock. The hands 
pointed to a quarter past nine. The coffee had 
been on the table since nine and her father had 
not yet come down. 

She sat in a low rocking-chair under the soft 
light of a shaded electric reading-lamp. By her 
side stood a table with a number of magazines 
on it. An evening paper lay on her lap. Some- 
thing in her attitude, in the lines of her figure, 
spoke of utter lassitude and exhaustion. Her 
dress, though not black, was so dark as to give 
the effect of mourning, and it was unrelieved 
by any ornament. 

But if her dress was ambiguous, the mourning 
showed unmistakably on her face. The change 
a few days had brought was almost incredible. 
There was certainly no touch of art in her com- 
plexion now. It was so white that, contrasted 
with her dark dress, it looked ghastly. The 
lines of her face seemed drawn, the thin lips un- 
naturally pale, while her eyes had dark, tell-tale 
lines round them. 

The news of Dominy*s death had been public 
property for ten days. His failure to return to 
the hotel in the evening had not excited much 
alarm, but the next morning his clothes were 
discovered, with ample evidence of his. identity. 
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A couple of days later his body had been re- 
covered near Petit Fort, " with no sign of injury," 
the report ran, " beyond a few triningf^ bruises, 
and with a remarkably peaceful expression upon 
the face. The deceased had evidently gone for 
a swim, and had probablv overtaxed his strengfh." 
"Heart-failure" was the verdict at the in- 
quest. 

Serena had read the first accounts in the 
Evening Standard before the name had been 
discovered, but even without the information 
that the clothes were marked D. D., she would 
have had no doubt. The blow fell upon her 
with all the more crushinc^ force, because it was 
so utterly unexpected. She had persuaded her- 
self that as Dominy regained his health, time 
would gradually weaken his feeling for Sadie, 
and she had rejoiced in the thought that at any 
rate she had regained her old footing as a visitor 
and a friend. The rest would be only a matter 
of time and patience. 

Now she was face to face with the irretriev- 
able ruin of all her hopes. Like Dominy himself, 
for twenty lon§f years she had pursued with 
unfaltering persistency one single aim. ** Noth- 
ing but death," she had often said to herself, 
should make her abandon it. She had been 
thinking of her own life, but death had taken 
her at her word, and there was a grim irony 
about his stroke that added a note of anger to 
her sorrow. 

To-night another anxiety harassed her. Mr 
Baskervil had at first been greatly shocked at 
Dominy's death, but for the kist day or two he 
had hardly made any reference to it. What was 
still more remarkable, he had given up the 
pretence of cheerfulness, ate his meals in suencci 
and went to his room the moment they were 
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over. He^too, had s^reatly changfed in appear- 
ancCi but Serena knew that the change had been 

E'adual and had bj^n^n before Dominy left 
ondon on his last journey. She herself had 
been so absorbed in her sfrief that she had been 
less observant than usual of her father. At 
dinner that nigrht, however, he had made an 
attempt at hilarity which had proved a sad 
failure, and he had actually got up abruptly and 
left the room before the meal was over. Do 
what she would, she could not forgret the gflimpse 
of his woe-begfone face she had causrht as he 
went out She would not own it even to herself, 
but in her secret heart she knew it was the face 
of a detected trickster, crushed, humiliated, 
unrepentant. Her unwilling eyes had seen upon 
that ^rey, flabby, twitching face the branci of 
conscious and defeated guilt. 

It was Dominy s fate that suggested her next 
thought She had no doubt in ner own mind as 
to the real verdict that should have been brought 
in by the Guernsey jury. She could see plainly 
enough now the signs of deliberate intention 
which pointed to suicide as the only possible 
solution of the mystery. Poor David ! He had 
taken what had seemed to him the only way of 
escape. Well, he was ill and over- wrought, but 
it was a brave man's choice. 

Then it was, that this thought struck her. 
She had always admired her father's pluck. 
That face, if it Had any significance at all, meant 
that he, too, was in a very strait place. Would 
he seek the same way out ? 

She sprang to her feet Some instinct seemed 
to tell her she was right, and she wondered the 
idea had not occurred to her before. To her 
disgust she found that she was trembling all 
over. Her breath came in quick gasps. Perhaps, 
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she thougrht, it micfht already be too late. She 
poured out a little black coffee and drank it. 
Then she opened the door and went into the 
hall. , _ , 

As she did so, the familiar rat-tat sounded, 
and a shower of letters tumbled into the letter- 
box. Ah! the letters would afford a good 
excuse for knocking at his study door. She 
waved the advancing^ footman back, took out 
the letters herself, and hastily sorted them. 
There were just a dozen — nine for her father and 
three for herself The latter she tossed care- 
lessly on a table, the former she carried upstairs. 

So strong had grown the impression of some 
horror behmd that closed door, that she had to 
force herself to knock. There was no answer, 
and her heart fell. She knocked again. 

"Father," she cried in her clear, high voice, 
*'may I come in? Ive brought the &st post. 
There are one or two letters that look important, 
one especially." 

As she spoke, she turned the handle, but the 
door was locked. 

There was a moment|s^ silence. Then her 
father s voice, dull and spiritless, answered. 

"Never mind the letters. Leave them in the 
dining-room." 

But Serena was not to be put off. 

" There's one," she said, '* I think you ought 
to see at once." 

"Slip it under the door," he answered, and 
from his voice she could tell that he had come 
close to the door. 

" I can't," she returned, "it's too thick." 

"Oh well," said the voice, "wait a moment," 
and she heard the lock turned. 

The door opened a few inches. 

Without a moment's hesitation she seized the 
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opportunitv and pushed her way in, Mr Baskervil 
fallinfir back in astonishment. 

He was a s^otesque object. Round his short, 
plump figure was wrapped a dressinsr-gfown of 
bright magenta — ^his^ favourite colour — and it 
showed up with cruel insistence the unwholesome 
ash-ffrey hue of his complexion. His eyes were 
more shifty than ever. For one brief moment 
they sougnt Serena's face, then they wandered 
round all the points of the compass.^ In spite of 
the i)allor of his face, drops of perspiration stood 
on his forehead. As he walked across the room 
in front of her, after shuttingf the door, his feet 
seemed to drag along the carpet. 

At the writinsr-table he turned and shot another 
fufifitive srlance at her. 

Well," he said again, ** where are the letters ? 
Which is the one ? " 

"I don't know in the least," she replied, 
throwing the lot on the table — " that, perhaps," 
she added, pointing to a long, blue envelope. 

He gave one eager glance towards it, half 
pulled nis right hand out of the dressing-gown 
pocket — his left hand held the edces of the 
garment together — then thrust it back. 

Serena watched him cfravely. anxiously. 

"Good-night, my dear," he said, with a 
lamentable attempt at a smile, ''got a lot of 
work to do^time you were in bed — mustn't lose 
your beauty slTOp,«eh?" 

He spoke huskily, as though his mouth and 
throat were very dry, and with a most unusual 
hesitancy. 

She looked at him still more intently. He 
tried to meet her gaze, but cast his eyes down 
instantly. 

"Father," she said earnestly, her voice, 
in strange contrast to his, deeper and more 
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vibrant than its wont, ''is it as bad as all 
that ? " 

** What do you mean ? " he tried to say, but 
the words were hardly audible.^ He Imlf turned 
his back to her, and drew out his handkerchief to 
wipe his forehead. As he did so, a little paper 
packet fell on the ground. Serena's quick eyes 
saw it fall, and she also saw the warning^ label 
and its starifigr red letters. ^ But with astonishing^ 
quickness for a man of his age and build, he 
stooped, and pounced upon it. She made no 
attempt to snaKh it. 

"Is there no chance, no hope? " she asked. 

He turned and looked at ner. His face was 
quivering and twitching. Tears^ stood in his 
large, prominent eyes. He steadied himself by 
the chair, and slipped the packet back into his 
pocket. 

" Not the ghost of one," he answered. " There 
are a dozen actions begun^ and there's no defence 
at law. And after the civil actions " 

He stopped and took a long drink from a 
tumbler on the table. Serena had noticed the 
smell of spirits as soon as she was inside the 
room. 

"Is there nothing to be done?" she asked. 

"Nothing but /2w," he answered, the great 
drQps rolling down his cheeks ; "If I had fifty 
thousand I could stop the lot." 

" Can't you raise it ? There's Highdown." 

He shook his head. 

" All mortgaged to the hilt. No, there's only 
one way." 

She nodded gravely. 

" Give me half, father." 

He looked up with a startled expression. 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed, what do you 
mean ? There'll be enough for you to live on 

X 
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very quietly. Gro away now, I shan't do any- 
thing to-nijfht" 

But even as he spoke, his eyes were measuring- 
what was left in the glass. 

'' I can't make you ^ve me some,*' she said, 
" but I swear to you, if vou take poison, I will 
follow you to-morrow before the day is out." 

*' Wno said anything about taking poison ? *' 
he exclaimed, evidently anxious to get rid of her. 
*' Come, my dear, give me a kiss and leave me to 
finish my work.'* 

He was making a great effort, but he could 
not command his voice or his trembling limbs. 

"Go, go," he repeated, sitting down and 
opening the long blue envelope, "you see how 
busy I am." 

she stood- in the same position, watching him 
as he unfolded the letter and began to read. 

As she saw him apparently absorbed in what 
she guessed was merely some circular or possibly 
a b^ging letter, she thought what a wonderful 
actor he was, even in his extremitv. But acting, 
surely, could never bring back the blood to his 
face or the old ring to his voice as he lifted his 
eyes full to hers. 

^ " Saved ! " he cried, and springing up, threw 
his arms round her and kissed her on both 
cheeks. For a moment she thought he had 
gone mad. 

Perhaps he saw the thought expressed in her 
eyes, for, dropping into something more or less 
like iis ordinary manner, he said, 'Toor Dominy, 
I'm afraid I didn't behave well to him at the last^ 
and now he's heaped coals of fire on my head." 

As bespoke he^ handed her the letter. It was 
a formal communication from Dominy 's solicitors, 
enclosing an account of his death, and informing 
Mr Baskervil that by their late client's will and 
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codicils he was, subject to certain specific legacies, 
sole devisee and legatee of the vast property. 
The other legacies, they added, woufd in the 
SLSeregSite amount to only an insignificant 
fraction of the estate. 

"Forty millions, Serry!" he shouted, and 
began to caper about in the excess of his joy. 
"No need for tAis now" — he tapped his pocket 
significantly. "Forty millions, if it's a penny, 
and worth more, every day ! Now let em all 
come ! Forty millions ! " 

And seizing the glass with shaking hand, he 
drained it. 

But Serena watched him with a gaze more 
solemn and more tragic than before. Now, for 
the first time, she saw her father as the man he 
actually was. With prescient mind she beheld 
the life that lay before her — the glories of a 
grander Highdown, the wild profusion, the self- 
advertising generosity and its sure reward. 
The i)iled-up wealth, the innumerable dollars, 
for which Dominy had lived, and toiled, and died, 
she seemed to see them all in one vast, monstrous 
heap. He had coveted them for himself, and 
he had gathered them for another. And she — 
she too, had longed, and loved, and plotted, and 
been patient, and the end had been death and 
disappointment, and now the hideous irony of 
this accursed gold. 

She clenched her hands, two red spots burned 
on her cheeks, and her voice rose hi^h in anger 
as she turned on the happy figure in the gay 
dressing-gown. 

"Father!" she cried, "there is a God and 
He's playing with us. Oh, I hate Him 1 " 
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